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/100 HENS PER FARM—100 EGGS PER HEN 


| | ITH poultry and poultry products at record 
prices, too many Southern farmers are miss- F ; RC AS eS” RE ind 


ing an opportunity for easy profits. Eggs | i 
4 


















are bringing 40 cents or more at practically every ; “a 7 ag 
cross-roads store and 50 to 60 cents in the larger 
towns, yet we are not supplying the demand. 
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We don't advise the average farmer going into 
ithe poultry business exclusively; but we are cer- 
tain that any farm without sufficient poultry to 
convert its wastes into meat and eggs is not properly 
| equipped for making maximum profits. Inthe North 
| and West, a flock of 150 hens per farm is not con- | 
sidered too many, and here in the South we should 
certainly aim at a minimum of not less than 100. Not 
only this, but we must, by better breeding and bet- | 
ter feeding, make each hen average at least 100 eggs | | 
| a year, instead of the present average of 75 or less. | 
One hundred hens each producing 100 eggs a year 
| —let’s see what this will mean. It will mean 10,000 
| eggs a year, or 833% dozen, worth, at 25 cents a 

dozen, $208.32. This is anaverage of $17.36a month 
| —a sum sufficient to buy all the flour, coffee and 
sugar needed, with a goodly sum over for other ex- 
penses. Of course all this will not be clear profit, 
| but where the flock is rightly managed, much the 
larger part of it should: be. Another thing, we be- 
lieve this production can be attained without impair- 
ing or hindering the production of other crops. 





1918 is a year when farm production must be 
pushed to the utmost. Every acre, every man, 
woman and child, every cow, pig and chicken, all 
must do their part. In doing this, let us aim at not 
| less than 100 hens per farm—100 eggs per hen. 
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By feeding grain alone you over-feed part of the chick’s body and under- 
feed other parts. Grain supplies an excess of heat and energy but is defi- 
cient in elements that make blood,-nerves, bone, lean meat, and feathers. 


Purma Chicken Chowder 


contains an abundarice of the very elements which grain feed lacks—and 
thus all parts of the chick get maximum nourishment. 


Double Development or Money Back 


When Purina Chicken Chowder is fed as directed with Purina Chick Feed, the money 
paid for Purina Chicken Chowder will be refunded if chicks do not develop twice as fast 
during the first six weeks as those fed other rations. 


Sold only in checkerboard bags by leading dealers. Hf your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name. Write for our 64-page Poultry Manual free. Contains charts for 
breeding and feeding, care of baby chicks, plans of houses and 


‘coops, cures of diseases, blank egg records, etc. 


Ralston Purina Company, 899 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo 


Combined they produce the perfect chick 


Purina 
Chicken Chow- 
der provides an 
abundance of 
bone, blood, feathers and 
_lean meat elements and 
oe heat and energy. 


699 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE -=. Poultry Book 


My dealer’s name is 





Yours truly, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








A Correction 


N THE last sentence of the last ar- 
ticle on this page in the issue of 
December 22 an error occurred. What 
was intended to be stated was, “Corn 
shucks are possibly worth something 
more than $10 a ton when Johnson 
grass hay is sold for $18 per ton.” 


Cheapest Feed for Hogs 


READER in Louisiana has two 

carloads of hogs to fatten and 100 
head to carry through the winter. He 
has corn at $1.50 a bushel, velvet 
beans at $1 a bushel and cottonseed 
meal (36 per cent protein) at $50 a 
ton, for feed, and wants to know 
which of these feeds are cheapest. 

The first step in answering this 
question is to find out which of these 
feeds are cheapest, counting the val- 
ues of the three nutrients they con- 
tain, and then make up a ration that 
will supply the digestible nutrients 
the hogs require at the least cost. 
There is only one limitation on this 
method. The ration must be suitable 
to the hog. It must be palatable and 
safe. 

Allowing a valuc of 6 cents a pound 
each for digestible protein and fats 
and 2%4 cents a pound for digestible 
carbohydrates, the following shows 
the values of these feeds on that 
basis, compared with their market 
prices: 








Digestible Nutrients 


Comparative 
Value 

Per Ton 
Per Ton 


| E | 


Corn en ~ 7.5 


-” 
oe 


57 
3.33 
50.00 


Velvet beans ..| 
Cottonseed meal} 

It is seen that comparing these 
feeds, on the basis of the values as- 
signed above for the digestible nu- 
trients they contain, with the market 
prices, velvet beans are the cheapest. 
The value of the nutrients in corn is 
$2.89 a ton less than the market price, 
while the value of the nutrients in 
velvet beans is $21.84 higher per ton 
than the market price and $8.91 per 
ton higher than the market price of 
cottonseed meal. 

The first question which presents 
itself is, therefore, why not use vel- 
vet beans alone to feed these hogs? 
There are two reasons, either of 
which would be sufficient to make 
such a course inadvisable. First, vel- 
vet beans havea nutritive ratioofabout 
1 to 4, whereas hogs need more carbo- 
hydrates, say, 1 of protein to 6 of 
carbohydrates and fats. Second, the 
hogs do not like velvet beans well 
enough to eat sufficient to make good 
gains. They want more variety. 

But we should use velvet beans at 
the price quoted to as large an extent 
as the hogs will take them freely and 
to the extent necessary to balance the 
ration. To just what extent they will 
be eaten by the hogs is somewhat 
doubtful. 

Our reader has his own grinder and 
can grind the velvet beans and corn 
at small cost. With the present high 
price of feeds it will probably pay 
him to grind these feeds and mix 
them. If he starts his hogs on ground 
corn with just a little velvet-bean 
meal mixed with it and then gradually 
increases the proportion of the velvet- 
bean meal up to a point that will give 
him a fairly well balanced ration he 
will probably have no trouble in get- 
ting the hogs to eat the ground velvet 
beans. But if the hogs do not eat the 
beans freely it will be a mistake and 
very poor economy to try to force 


18.61 
30.0 





fattening hogs to eat them. Hogs fed 
corn at $1.50 a bushel, or other feeds 
at an equivalent cost, must bring from 
$18 to $20 a hundred pounds live- 
weight to make the feeding profita- 
ble. Since this is higher than present 
prices of hogs and probably higher 
than hogs will bring in the near fu- 
ture, it is plainly seen that our reader 
must find some cheaper feed than 
corn at $1.50 a bushel, to mix with this 
corn in order to reduce the cost of the 
ration. But, with only these three feeds 
available he must use corn, although 
the highest priced, in order to get the 
carbohydrates needed, for the other 
feeds do not supply them in sufficient 
quantity. A mixture of one part of 
velvet beans to two parts of corn by 
weight will give a balanced ration for 
hogs (a nutritive ratio of 1 to 6) and 
we believe it is the best that can be 
done with the feeds mentioned, pro- 
vided the hogs will eat and relish 
such a mixture. 

There is another method by which 
these hogs may be fed. The shelled 
corn and ground velvet beans might 
be put in separate compartments of a 
self-feeder and the hogs allowed to 
take such quantities of each as they 
desire. Under this method it is doubt- 
ful if the hogs will eat sufficient of 
the velvet beans to balance their ra- 
tion, unless they have first learned to 
eat the beans by having just 4a little 
of the meal mixed with corn meal and 
the amount of velvet-bean meal grad- 
ually increased as they learn to like 
it. 

For the last thirty days of the feed- 
ing period cottonseed meal, in the 
proportion of one part to three parts 
of corn by weight, might be used in- 
stead of the velvet-bean meal if the 
hogs like it better, but the velvet- 
bean meal after adding the cost of 
grinding is cheaper than cottonseed 
meal at the prices quoted, because 
while furnishing the needed protein it 
also supplies considerable carbohy- 
drates to take the place of high 
priced corn. 


Livestock Owners Must Learn to 
Produce Plenty of Feeds 


OTWITHSTANDING that the lar- 

ger part of the South produced 
more food and feed crops during 1917 
than ever before, the feed question is 
still the largest and most perplexing 
one with which the livestock owners 
of the South have to deal. 

Every day brings inquiries regard- 
ing the cheapest feeds to buy, for 
there are still hundreds of stock own- 
ers who have to buy feed. We have 
apparently not yet learned that it is 
impossible for the average man to 
make mouey out of livestock if he 
must buy feeds, especially if he must 
buy roughage. 

We need more livestock, because 
we aced to grow more legumes and 
save more hays and other dry rough 
forage, but no man should plan to 
winter an animal until he has com- 
pleted plans that give him all reason- 
able assurance that he will have the 
feed tor it. Concentrates, like cotton- 
seed meal, peanut meal, or velvet-bean 
meal, may be purchased, and usually 
shoula be bought and used in limited 
quantities; but the purchase of these 
shuuld be only such as is required to 
make the roughage produced on the 
farm more valuable or effective. We 
must learn to produce silage and dry 
roughage enough to meet the full 
needs of our livestock. The profit of 
the livestock farm must come largely 
from the production of such feeds. At 
present prices there are no more val- 





uable crops than livestock feeds, 
whether they be sold or fed on the 
farm where produced. In no way can 
the iinportance of the livestock own- 
er procucing all the feeds needed, on 
the farm where needed, be exagger- 
ated. It is by long odds the biggest 
problem in Southern livestock pro- 
duction. 


Some Comparative Feeding Values 


READER wishes to Buy dry 

roughage and wants the “com- 
parative feeding values of corn 
stover, cowpea, crabgrass and timothy 
hay.” 

All these roughages vary greatly in 
quality or grade, and consequently in 
feeding value. Moreover, unless the 
corn stover is shredded or cut, there 
is a larger waste in feeding, because 
so much of it is not eaten by the live- 
stock. Again, the quality of crab- 
grass hay is probably depreciated 
more by cutting too late or when over- 
ripe than is the case in most hays. As 
to corn stover, it also varies greatly 
in quality. The large growing South- 
ern varieties of corn do not make as 
good stover as the smaller growing 
varieties. It also contains much less 
water in the South than in the North, 
because of the difference in climatic 
conditions at the time the crops us- 
ually mature or ripen. Inf the South, 
the corn matures early when there is 
still a long period of warm, dry 
weather for maturing the crop or 
drying the stover; while in the North, 
the corn matures late when the 
weather is cool. While this may 
make the Northern stover more pal- 
atable, there being less water in 
Southern stover it is usually higher 
in nutrients if of good quality. 

The value of these feeds will also 
be affected by the other feeds used. 
For instance, if cattle are being fed 
a large ration of silage and cotton- 
seed meal, corn stover is worth about 
as much as either timothy or crab- 
grass hay and there is also less differ- 
ence between the corn stover and 
cowpea hay than there would be if no 
succulent feed were fed. 

As a general rule, we think cowpea 
hay should sell for from one and a 
half to twice as much as corn stover, 
and that crabgrass and timdthy hay 
should sell for from one and a quar- 
ter to one and a half times the price 
of shredded corn stover. These re- 
marks apply to equal grades or qual- 
ity, or to the average of these feeding 
stuffs. 

It may be of some value to give the 
digestible nutrients in these rough- 
ages, but this comparison must be 
considered with due regard to the an- 
imals being fed and the other feeds 
used. For instance, for feeding 
horses doing fast work we would con- 
sider timothy and crabgrass hays su- 
perior to cowpea hay if this was to 
form all the roughage fed. On the 
other hand, as stated above, for feed- 
ing cattle getting a heavy ration of 
silage and cottonseed meal we would 
almost as soon have good shredded 
stover as average timothy hay. 








|Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds 
| Protein |Carbohydrates' Fat 
Corn stoyer 2.1 Ds. 
Cowpea hay b 
Crabgrass hay ... 
Timothy hay .... 


40.0 Ibe. 
42.8 Ds. 





During the present high price of 
feeds we have assumed a value of 5 
cents a pound for digestible protein, 
1.6 cents a pound for digestible carbo- 
hydrates and 3.6 cents a pound for di- 
gestible fat. As we have often point- 
ed out, feeds cannot be accurately 
or satisfactorily compared on any 
basis yet devised, of this nature; but 
on these values for digestible nu- 
trients the following are the resulting 
values per ton for the feeds men- 
tioned: 


Corn stover (medium dry) 
Cowpea hay 

Crabgrass hay 

Timothy hay 


... $16.17 per ton 
24.60 per ton 
17.02 per ton 
17.66 per ton 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


How the Veterinary Editor May 
Best Help Progressive Farmer 


, Readers 
o 


HIS column in each issue of The 
Progressive Farmer will be de- 
voted to giving information re- 
garding the diseases of farm animals. 

It is of much more importance to 
the owner of livestock that he know 
how to keep his animals. well and 
be able to recognize serious from 
trivial disorders promptly as they oc- 
cur, than that he know how to treat 
the few cases that develop. Therefore, 
we prefer to devote this space large- 
ly to a discussion of the prevention 
of disease, rather than to the giv- 
ing of treatment to individual cases. 
_ In the first place, the first and most 
important step toward the correct 
treatment of any disease is to make 
a correct diagnosis, or to find out de- 
finitely and accurately “What is the 
matter with the animal.” But this is 
almost impossible to do, from a let- 
ter describing the case, especially 
when that letter is written by one 
who does not know veterinary sci- 
ence, or by one who, having the sick 
animal before him, is not himself able 
to make a correct diagnosis. In fact, 
even when the most skilful veteri- 
narian is able to carefully examine 
the animal it is still very. often dif- 
ficult, not to say impossible, for 
him to determine the exact condition 
of the diseased animal. If this be 
true—and it most assuredly is true— 
it can easily be understood that a 
brief description of a case, given in a 
letter written by one not educated in 
the science and practice of veterinary 
medicine, can be of little value in 
aiding the Veterinary Editor to ac- 
curately or definitely determine the 
disease or condition of the sick ani- 
mal, 

In the second place, and of equal 
importance, when the Veterinary Edi- 
tor can make a diagnosis with a fair 
degree of certainy, the delay in get- 
ting the treatment by mail, the ir- 
possibility in many cases of the farm- 
er obtaining the best remedies, and 
the difficulty the average farmer has 
in applying the treatment, all com- 
bine to make the treatment of diseas- 
ed animals by mail most unsatisfac- 
tory and in many cases absolutely 
useless. 

We shall, therefore, not fill -this 
column with guesses as to the di- 
seases and still other guesses as to 
their treatment, because we believe 
the great healer “Nature,” or the re- 
cuperative powers of the animal body 
when left alone, without the antag- 
onizing effects of incorrect treat- 
ment, will cure many more cases than 
if all were treated by guesses by 
mail. 

Replies by mail however, will be 
given to all inquiries, as in the past; 
but we will only publish in this col- 
umn those which we think likely to 
be of most general interest and most 
helpful to all our readers. 

This department can be made of 
most value to our readers if they 
permit us to use it as a means of 
helping them to prevent disease and 
as a source of information as to 
where they may get help when in 
any trouble with their livestock, 


Hog Cholera 

OR instance, we frequently learn of 

outbreaks of hog cholera only 
after large numbers of animals have 
been allowed to die, before any steps 
are taken to check the spread of the 
disease or to save the individual 
herds already affected. 

There is now no sound excuse for 
a large number of hogs in any com- 
(Concluded on page 30, column 4) 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 





By W.F. MASSEY 














HOW SHALL A CITY MAN 
START FARMING? 


Study, Industry and a Good Stock of 
Plain Common Sense Are Needed 


AM asked to write an article on 

this subject. It might well be 
stated thus: How shall a man train- 
ed for one profession change into an- 
other? Of course he must study the 
new profession in the most thorough 
and practicable way. And no mere 
book study will enable him to suc- 
ceed ina new profession. To become 
an adept in any profession the man 
must have practice in it after getting 
all he can from books. The lawyer, 
after a certain course of study, gets a 
license to practice in the courts, but 
the young man right out of the law 
school is seldom trusted with impor- 
tant cases, for people want a lawyer 
of experience, who through practice 
has become familiar with idecisions 
bearing on any particular case, and 
knows where to find them. And the 
young lawyer must finish his educa- 
tion in the court room. 

It is just the same with the physi- 
cian. He is seldom trusted with im- 
portant cases when just out of the 
medical college. He needs to com- 
plete his education as a hospital in- 
terne under experienced drill, and a 
reputation as a lawyer or a doctor of 
medicine means hard work and close 
study. 

Farming is as distinct a profession 
as law or medicine. Quacks may im- 
pose on the public and make money 
from dosing people, but the quack 
farmer always shows that he is a 
quack, and seldom succeeds. But, like 
the lawyer and the physician, he must 
add practice to book study. In fact, 
the farmer needs more book study 
than any of the men studying the so- 
called learned professions. His pro- 
fession is a combination of chemistry, 
bivlogy, both vegetable and animal, 
and especially the chemistry of life, 
bio-chemistry. There is no profes- 
sion that deals so much with the un- 
seen, and skill with the microscope is 
a great help to the man who would 
be a farmer. 

And when he has studied all these 
things under skilled direction and 
gets a degree from a college he is still 
merely a student and not a farmer. 
But he will have acquired the ability 
to give a reason for whatever he does 
in the field, and on the way he applies 
in practice what he has learned in 
laboratory and lecture room will de- 
pend his success to a great extent. He 
needs to know the most economical 
methods and the most profitable for 
the handling of stock, and the best 
means for the preparation of the soil 
and the planting and cultivation of 
crops, the rotation of crops best suit- 
ed to his particular section and its 
crops, and the mechanism of the farm. 

To learn these things he should 
work for a successful farmer. This 
successful farmer may not have learn- 
ed the sciences as the young graduate 
has, but he is usually endowed with 
good sense and readiness to accept 
the results demonstrated ‘by the sta- 
tions. With the advantage of his col- 
lege training, the graduate will be- 
come a farmer more quickly than the 
man who has to hammer the whole 
thing out in the costly school of ex- 
perience. 

The city man who wishes to become 
a farmer, and is still a young and un- 
married man, should take a course at 
an agricultural college, and then work 
two years for an experienced farmer 
in the particular line of work he in- 
tends to follow, for the farmer is very 
- likely to be a specialist in the leading 
farm industries of his section, and he 
shotild learn what every one else in 
that section is doing. His college 
training may help him to greatly, im- 





prove on the common methods of 
the section, and he may become a 
leader in the development of the 
farming interests there. 

On the other hand, the city man 
still young but with a family depend- 
ent on his bread-earning capacity, and 
who is earning a living in the city, 
had better stick there till he has sav- 
ed up money enough not only to buy 
and equip@a farm, but to support him 
and his family while he slowly be- 
comes a farmer in the high-priced 
school of the field. He will be handi- 
capped by the lack of special scientific 
study, unless he picks up some knowl- 
edge of the science in his leisure mo- 
ments and continues to be a student, 
and his success in becoming a farmer 
will depend on his industry as a stu- 
dent in the library and in the field. 

City men often imagine that when 
they have money enough to buy a 
farm they can at once ‘become farm- 
ers. But the mere possession of a 
piece of land is but the starting point. 
There must be means for equipping 
the farm in horses and some cattle 
and hogs and poultry, and the provid- 
ing of the various machinery of mod- 
ern farming and the hand implements 


farms improved in fertility and pro- 
ductiveness. The originator of the 
plan devoted his rentals to the pur- 
chase of more land, till finally he 
owned 56 farms averaging 270 acres 
each, and was assessed for taxation 
on one million dollars’ worth of real 
estate. It is not necessary to repeat 
the whole history of this work here, 
for anyone who is interested in the 
matter can get a full account of the 
estate mentioned by applying to the 
division of publications for copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 437, entitled “A 
Tenan@ystem and Its Results.” 

Of course the farmer in your sec- 
tion would wish to include cotton, 
and in other sections peanuts or to- 
bacco; but the important thing is to 
devise a rotation suited to the crops 
of the section and have a written con- 
tract that the tenant must stick to the 
rotation, and so long as he does so he 
will not be moved. This matter of 
permanency in the rental is the most 
important matter in the whole sys 
tem, and the keeping of livestock and 
the growing and feeding of legume 
crops on the farm is the key to the 
profitable use of the land to tenant 
and owner. 

In the case referred to, many ten- 
ants have lived on the rented farms 
and have grown well-to-do, and have 
bought farms and are renting them 
on the same plan while they remain 
on a rented farm. In some cases the 
sons have inherited their father’s 





producer. 


as possible. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


every Southern farm this year. 
wholesome food for the farm family as well as paying grocery 
bills, the hen isn’t getting the attention she deserves. 


"Mer hens that lay more eggs”—this should be the aim on 


2. Chickens can and should largely subsist on the farm wastes. 
At the same time, however, we must not overlook the need for plenty 
of green grazing crops if the flock is to do its best. 


3. Where are the chickens spending the cold winter nights? A 
hen that has to sleep in a tree shouldn’t be blamed for being a poor 


4. Uncle Sam is practically guaranteeing that live hogs won’t 
bring less than $15.50 a hundred. This looks like a mighty good time 
to increase the number of brood sows. 


5. Is your barnyard dry or a bog? 
put a heavy layer of straw on it, and keep the stock off it as much 


As a means of supplying 


If the latter, better drain it, 








needed in farm and home. Then farm 
labor requires cash at hand all the 
time. In fact, I know nothing more 
hopeless than a man who has never 
learned to be a farmer on a farm that 
needs improvement and without cash 
capital. 

To be a farmer, then, the city man 
must learn it either as he would-any 
other profession or must hammer out 
the practical measures for success by 
actual experience, and this last meth- 
od requires more cash capital than 
the other. He must understand that 
the ownership of a farm is but part of 
the capital needed in farming. 





About Coéperative Farming 
¢sQOME time since you published in 

The Progressive Farmer an ac- 
count of the tenant system organized 
by a Maryland farmer on the basis 
of a corn, wheat and clover rotation, 
making the business largely a coop- 
erative affair. That principle has 
proved sound in my business, and I 
would like to try it on a farm I own, 
and will appreciate any information 
in regard to the methods. In this 
region the cotton crop would of 
course be included, but corn, wheat 
and clover would come in too. Per- 
haps you will outline a rotation that 
could be worked in this upper Geor- 
gia section.” 

I have often mentioned the great 
success that attended the codperative 
idea in tenant farming here in Mary- 
land by which at least two land own- 
ers to my knowledge became million- 
aires, while their tenants made mon- 
ey and bought farms, and the rented 


tenancy. In your section I would ad- 
vise a three-year rotation such as | 
have often advised in upland cotton 
culture, and a rotation which has 
been successfully adopted by more 
than one successful farmer in the 
South. This rotation is as follows: 
Corn with peas sowed among it at 
last working, corn cut at maturity 
and shocked and the peas disked 
down till fine and oats drilled in in 
September, or in the upper section 
wheat after the first white frost. 
After harvest the next summer, break 
the stubble and put it in order and 
drill a mixture of equal parts cow- 
peas and soy beans, using a good ap- 
plication of acid phosphate on them 
Cut for hay and sow crimson clover 
seed on the pea stubble in September. 
Turn this in spring for cotton, even 
if not more than half-grown, for it 
will have done its duty as a winter 
cover and will help the cotton. Fer- 
tilize the cotton liberally (tenant pay- 
ing half for all fertilizers). Sow 
crimson clover again all among the 
cotton about the first picking in your 
section. Then during the winter get 
out as fast as made all the manure 
made from feeding the cowpea hay, 
corn stover and straw, all of stock 
and feed to belong to the tenant so 
long as all the roughage is fed on the 
farm, the tenant to furnish seed peas 
and clover seed, and the farm getting 
the manure. 

This will make it to the interest of 
the tenant to keep stock enough to 
consume the roughage. If this rota- 
tion is strictly adhered to it will not 
be many years before there will be 
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manure enough to cover the corn 
crop every year, the manured clover 
being turned under for corn. Any 
intelligent farmer will soon realize 
the importance of his adhering to the 
rotation, as his crops increase. This 
plan of course involves good dwell- 
ings and outhouses and tenants with 
means enough to farm well. The ten- 
ant gets half the crops, he paying for 
half the fertilizer for them and all 
that from the pea hay. At first, in 
the improvement of poor land, it may 
pay to use some fertilizer on the corn, 
but later the clover and manure will 
supply its needs. 





Lime on Potatoes 

“T HAVE six acres which I intend to 

plant to Irish potatoes in the 
spring. It is sod land that was not 
well drained till last year. It is full 
of vegetable matter and has been 
roughly plowed to freeze in winter, 
but is mellow. I wish to know if 
lime will be good and if so how much 
an acre.” ™ 

There is no doubt that all the land 
in your swampy section will be im- 
proved by liming. But I had rather 
apply the lime in preparation for 
some other crop than Irish potatoes. 
Potatoes will usually be cleaner of 
scab in soil that is somewhat acid, 
as the scab fungus does not thrive 
in acid conditions in the soil. Lim- 
ing will cure the acidity and make 
conditions for scab to thrive, and 
and if there is any scab in the soil 
the potato crop may be’ seriously 
damaged. Hence I would not advise 
liming in advance of potatoes. While 
the corn crop is not as greatly im- 
proved by liming, it is the most con- 
venient crop to follow the liming, 
especially on your peaty soil. As to 
plant foods, the great need of your 
soil is for phosphorous and potas- 
sium, and the potash is just now out 
of the question. 


4 
an 


Acid Fish Scrap 


‘¢DLEASE inform me as to the value 
of acid fish scrap claimed to have 
7 1-2 to 8 per cent of ammonia. It 
differs from ordinary fish scrap in 
being treated with acid instead of be- 
ing simply steamed and dried. What 
else of value is there in fish scrap?” 
Dried fish will contain about 7.25 
per cent of nitrogen, which would be 
equal to: nearly 9 per cent of am- 
monia. I suppose that the acid is 
used to make the phosphoric acid 
more available, as the fish scrap will 
carry about 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, not more than half of it avail- 
able. Treating with sulphuric acid 
will of course improve it. 








Green Mountain Potatoes 


46] HAVE some very fine second crop 

Green Mountain potatoes which 
I expect to plant in the spring. 
Are they as good a spring crop as 
the Cobblers? Are they as early as 
Bliss and Rose, and how do they sell 
on the market?” 

The Green Mountain is not as ear- 
ly as Cobbler, Rose or Bliss. They 
make a better late potato. 
stocks of the Cobbler are now mixed 
with them and cause great irregulari- 
ties in the field. Better keep them 
for late planting and use Cobbler or 
Bliss for spring planting. 





Cabbage for Spring Setting 


at ncaa shall I sow cabbage seed 
for spring setting?” 

Sow seed of the Wakefield or the 
Copenhagen Market cabbage early in 
January in a cold frame under glass. 
These can be hardened off and in 
your section set in late February. 
For the earliest cabbage we sow 
seed of the Early Wakefield about 
September 20 and set them in heavily 
manured open furrows running east 
and west in November. 

Seed sowed in January will suc- 
ceed these. 


Many . 
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: Lack of Labor? 


RE you short handed on your farm? Are there stumps 
and boulders to remove—swampy places to be drained— 
ditches or post holes to be dug? Is your new home held 
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SS up waiting the excavation for its foundation? Is there a 

ae crooked, land-eating stream on your place waiting to be 

= 177 straightened? Are you worrying about how you will dig those 

== MAIL THIS COUPON holes in which to set out your fruit trees? Don’t wait—don’t 

=5 marking X before subject that interests you. worry—find out now about 
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Red Cross Farm Explosives 
Learn how a few pounds of.Red Cross Farm Explosives 
will do more real work for you in a few hours than ten men 
could do ina week. Learn why that work can be done more 
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market and an eager one. It is every farmer’s golden oppor- 
tunity. Du Pont Red Cross Explosives offer a short cut to it. 
Get Our’ New Free Book, “The Giant Laborer” 


It’s a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the 
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to put more acres under cultivation and to increase the pro- 
ductivity of their farms. Check Farm Explosives in the Cou- 
pon. Sign your name and address. Clip it and send it to 


us now! 
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= |Fairfield Rubber Cloth :, Y fPyealia Specialities 
= Name 
= E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
Address Established 1802 
Wilmington Delaware 
— esa The Du Pont American Industries are: 





E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware.Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, 

Equitable Building, New York ...Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware,.Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





MAKING THE FARM FLOCK PAY 


A Page of Prize-winning Experience Letters from Progressive Farmer Readers 











HOW I RAISED 100 TURKEYS 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE year I raised 100 turkeys for 

the Thanksgiving market, I kept 
four two-year-old and four year-old 
hens of my own flock and bought a 
tom from a responsible breeder of 
pure-breds. All were Mammoth 
Bronze: I began early to keep my 
stock free of lice by rubbing a rag 
dipped in kerosene through the feath- 
ers, being careful not to touch the 
skin. I did this every few weeks 
throughout the year. 

I had a small house, 8 by 10 feet, 
well ventilated by screened windows 
with shutters to close against rains 
or cold winds. It had a packed earth 
floor, slightly higher than the ground 
outside. I kept this floor as clean 
and dry as possible at all times, as 
this is where some of the hens lay, 
where three must sit and poults must 
roost until large enough to stand 
hard rains on their perches outside. 
A damp, filthy roosting place is sure 
to give poults the roup. 

I have large slat coops of cubical 
shape with lower slats five or six 
inches from the floor, which I set 
over each nest, keeping them four or 
five inches from the wall. Each hen 
can stand up if she wishes, stick her 
head between slats anywhere or turn 
around but she cannot reach another 
hen to fight, nor can she sit so close 
against the wall of the house as to 
mash her young. The little ones are 
free to pass in and out under the 
lower slats of the coop. 

The door to this house opens into 
a small yard or pen 15 by 18 feet en- 
closed by 60-inch poultfy wire with 
an 8-inch base board. This pen and 
house is the home of the poults on 
rainy days, also from 4 p. m. until the 
dew has dried off next morning. A 
gate from this pen opens into a large 
grassy yard with plenty of shade. 
Nests*were made and partly hidden 
by brush or long boards in these 
yards and house and the hens confin- 
ed here the greater part of each day 
during the laying season. When a 
hen persists in flying out of the yards 
I sew about half the long feathers 
of one wing close together and tie 
them in a bunch. This usually crip- 
ples her high flying, and can easily 
be taken loose at any time. 

My eight hens had laid about 115 
or 120 eggs at the time I got three 
of the young hens settled down to 
sitting, giving them 20 eggs each and 
putting the remainder under chicken 
hens to hatch but giving all young 
poults to the three turkey hens as 
soon as they were strong enough to 
stand alone. 

I kept the other five hens a few 
days longer then sold the four two- 
year-olds and the tom. The last eggs, 
about 35, I set under the fourth 
young hen two weeks later and put 
her in a large coop also surrounded 
by a small pen. 

Of the first sitting, on April 27 I 
had 93 to hatch, and of these at fry- 
ing size there were 86. Of the last 
sitting there were 25 hatched, and I 
had 18 of these when the two droves 
united. Most that were lost died of 
gapes. A post-mortem showed me 
the trouble, so I confined each flock 
in a large, tight box and forced them 
to inhale the fumes of tobacco, a 
pinch of sulphur and a few drops of 
carbolic acid dropped on a red-hot 
rock. The poults were kept from the 
fire by a slat partition. I had*to re- 
peat this operation two or three times 
in as many weeks, but it effected a 
cure, and I have since found it to be 
the easiest and most effective whole- 
sale cure for gapes in chickens. 

When poults were from 36 to 48 
hours old I began trying to feed them 
eggs scrambled in sweet milk, cook- 
ed rather dry, with a dash of pepper 





added, but no salt. After a few days 

used the soft part of egg-bread 
(cornbread) with the scrambled eggs 
and a very little lettuce or onion tops 
chopped fine. I used green stuff in 
the feed sparingly, also during the 
first two weeks was careful to re- 
move the water vessel as soon as I 
thought all had had a chance for a 
swallow or two. I fed four or five 
times each day except when they 
were on the range, then two or three 
times. I gave them a pan of dry 
bran to pick in when confined on 
rainy days. I did not feed eggs often 
the first week but used bread crumbs, 
some wheat and sorghum seed and 
kept a pan of sand and oyster shell 
in their pen or house all the time. 
At about three months I fed bran and 
corn meal mash, small grains and 
cracked corn. Up to this age poults 
were never allowed to be out in the 
rain but were kept on the range as 
much as possible in fair weather. 
They had the range of a farm of 


eggs when the price is high. I have 
been selling them for 40 cents per 


dozen and now they are 50 cents. 
O. W. W. 


A Successful 25-Hen Flock 


E NEVER kept an account of 

what our hens cost or how much 
we made from them until year before 
last, when I thought I would see what 
I could make with twenty-five hens. 

I did not start until April. I or- 
dered an Iron-clad incubator and 
brooder and began to save my eggs, 
so I would lose no time when it came. 

My first chicks were hatched in 
May. There were 82. I set it twice 
more, but the eggs did not hatch well. 

It was so late I did not have the ad- 
vantage of high spring prices, and I 
lost some of the first chicks because 
I did not know how to care for moth- 
erless chicks. 

I boiled the infertile eggs and fed 
to the biddies, mixed grit with the 








an awful knocker sure is Bill. 


still the pesky birds won’t lay. 


got limberneck. 





WHY DON’T MY POULTRY PAY? 


LEASE Mr. Editor, can you say, why our poultry doesn’t pay? 

We’ve got some chicks of every kind that you can read about or 

find. Of Leghorns we have quite a few, Houdans and Wyan- 
dottes, too; Bantams that are little corkers, Orpingtons and Biack 
Minorcas; last year I bought some Plymouth Rocks, this spring two 
runty Langshan cocks. I’ve bred a mix as fine as silk, like cows that 
give both beef and milk, but Bill Smith calls them plain dunghill— 
Our hens are vigorous and strong, 
roost in trees the winter long. Sometimes they lose their combs and 
toes, when Jack Frost nips a body’s nose. Bill keeps saying we are 
poorer for not saving their manure, but I’d about as soon be hung as 
mess like him with chicken dung. Corn is most too high to feed and 
yet we give them what they need, a double handful every day—but 


We don’t care much for eggs to eat, but much prefer to buy fat 
meat; so when the hens-have laid enough we trade eggs at the store 
for snuff. Whene’er we sell a coop of chicks, the grocer says they’re 
thin as sticks. Bill Smith said to give them meat, so when one died 
we let them eat the carcass and today, by Heck! Bill said they’ve all 


Ma has read an awful sight in papers about the red mite, and lice 
is yet another thing that Bill keeps preaching, ding, ding, ding! But 
Bill would better write a book; they may have lice—I didn’t look. 


CARL HAMMER. 








300 acres as soon as large enough not 
to drown in hard rains or get chilled, 
but were made to come home to roost 
each night and were fattened for the 
fall market on corn, sorghum seed, 
bran mash and _ buttermilk. On 
Thanksgiving I had a fine, healthy 
flock of exactly 104, counting the four 
mother hens. 
MRS. L. A. BRYANT. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


GETTING EGGS WHEN EGGS 
ARE HIGH 


(Second Prize Letter) 


Y HENS are young—one and two 

years old. They sleep in a white- 
washed house closed in on north, 
east and west. Every morning they 
have cracked corn scattered in lit- 
ter. I save all table scraps, egg shells, 
bran, potato and apple parings, cab- 
bage leaves, turnip greens, and any- 
thing else I can find; mix with wat- 
er, add a teaspoon of salt and a 
pod of red pepper and boil while din- 
ner is cooking. This is fed to the 
hens as soon as cool enough. 

Just before sundown they are given 
their supper of whole corn. I keep 
some kind of green patch for them. 
Rye seems to stand the cold better 
than anything else. Whenever I 
have milk to spare I give it, and al- 
was keep-etean fresh water for them. 
There is a pile of charcoal in the 
hen house, and plenty of grit. 

This sounds like a lot of trouble, 
but I find that everything worth hav- 
ing comes with work and close atten- 
tion. For this trouble and work I am 
rewarded with plenty of nice fresh 








corn meal which I baked, and gave 
them lime water. I also bought chick 
feed for them. They grew very fast, 
and were very pretty. 

I kept a close record of what I fed 
them, and valued everything at what 
it would cost at market and valued 
all eggs and young chicks consumed 
at home. 

From the three hatches I paid all 
expenses, turned out twelve pullets 
for another year, sold three roosters, 
and cleared $33. This was done under 
very ordinary conditions, for I have 
no modern equipment, and I know 
much could be made if one would 
study and try. 

I have the best strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks obtainable. We put 
in new blood every year by getting 
new roosters. The one we had this 
year cost $5.50. 

We keep only twenty or twenty-five 
hens, for we find a small flock pays 
better than a large one on a small 
farm. 

We won first prize on young cock- 
erel and pullet, at our county fair this 
fall. We owe much of our success to 
the Progressive Farmer which we 
have been taking five years. 

MRS. J. C. FERGUSON. 

Skippers, Va., Rt. 1. 





Breeding Toulouse Geese 


HE male and female Toulouse are 

very much alike, so much so that 
the amateur finds it rather difficult 
to distinguish the sexes apart. In color 
they are grey and white, the grey pre- 
dominating, with the underside of the 
body white in color over the abdo- 
men, bill and feet orange in color. 
They have broad backs; deep, heavy 


breasts and a keel that nearly drags 
the ground in fat specimens. 

Breeding stock should be purchased 
early in December and January, for 
a greater number of fertile eggs will 
be obtained with stock which has 
been mated early and had sufficient 
time in which to get accustomed to 
their new quarters. One gander 
should have two females, but no 
more than this number for best re- 
sults. 

My geese have no water for swim- 
ming in and they get along very well 
without it. Picking is done twice dur- 
ing the summer months and there is 
a good market for the feathers. In 
the South the breeding stock will 
hardly require any housing. Geese 
are very fond of cold weather and on 
the coldest days they will enjoy a 
dip in- a tub of ice water. Even 
though geese are fond of rain and 
snow, they should have dry sleeping 
quarters. In summer shade must be 
provided to protect them from the 
hot sun. 

My geese begin laying-in January 
and February and the females lay 
about 40 eggs each. Boxes should 
be provided for their nests. The bot- 
tom should be removed so as to al- 
low the goose to sit on the ground. 
This is nature’s own way and you 
will find it hard to beat, as the eggs 
will not fail to get the proper amount 
of moisture. So it is with chicken 
hens set on goose eggs. I invariably 
get the best results from the ones 
set on the ground. It requires thirty 
days to hatch goose eggs,—do not 
get alarmed should the goslings be 
delayed one day in getting free from 
their shells. 

Goslings usually come off the first 
of March when the tender grass 
shoots up around us. The mother 
goose with the newly hatched gos- 
lings are placed in a coop on a spot 
of tender grass for about a week to 
allow the goslings to become strong. 
They are given water only for drink- 
ing purposes, with a little sand. You 
will find that they are very hardy 
and that you seldom lose one. They 
will thrive on grass alone, but a lit- 
tle feed will hasten their develop- 
ment. W. H. MARTIN, Jr., 

Mobile, Ala. Martin Farm. 





Encouraging Success With Poultry 


Wate my success with poultry 
has been in a small way, yet it 
has been encouraging. 

In the spring of 1915 I invested in 
six sittings of Barred Rock and Leg- 
horn eggs. From these I raised 21 
pullets. I sold a few of the young 
roosters, gave some away, ate some, 
and kept four. On December 23, the 
first pullet laid, and from that day 
until November 16, 1917, they laid 
steadily. We had eggs on the table 
in at least one form, frequently in 
several, every day during that time. I 
have not kept a very strict account of 
eggs sold, but my records show $39.03 
sold since February 9, 1917. In addi- 
tion to the eggs sold, I have sold 
$19.10 worth of young cockerels from 
my spring hatches, have some 40 nice 
Rock pullets and half a dozen young 
roosters left. I kept no account of 
those used on the table. 

As a result of my work with this 
small flock of chickens I have a cou- 
ple of pure-bred Duroc gilts, and a 
beautiful registered Jersey heifer calf 
in the fields, with a balance of only 
$6.37 for the chickens to contribute 
before paid for, and I have no fear 
that they will fail me. 

My chicken feed has consisted of 
corn, oats, green stuff, and sour milk 
when I had it. Our surroundings have 
been such that I have worked at a 
great disadvantage, but I hope for a 
remedy before another year, and 
think I will have still better success. 

Tichnor, Ark. Mrs. J.Z. MENARD. 
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FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUC- 
TION 


In a Three-year Experiment Special- 
ists Learn Values of Rations Under 
Different Conditions 


EED to produce one dozen eggs 

costs 10 cents with pullets, 14 

cents with 2-year-old hens, and 19 
cents with 3-year-old hens, in a three- 
year feeding test recently reported by 
poultrymen of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These were 
the cost figures of feed at the time of 
the experiment, which began in 1912, 
and must be corrected to present 
prices. Tables of rations and costs 
presented in the report enable poul- 
trymen to make these corrections 
when compared to 1917 prices. In 
Bulletin 561 of the department “Feed 
Cost of Egg Production”, the special- 
ists describe in detail this test, which 
was undertaken to compare the costs 
of various rations fed under general 
farm conditions. Much. information 
relating to feeding under the various 
conditions also was learned in the ex- 
periment. 

Test Included 366 Fowls 


TARTING with 6 pens of 30 pullets 

each, the test was enlarged to in- 
clude 16 pens containing 366 fowls. 
Most of the pens were made up of 30 
standard-bred pullets, bred and rear- 
ed under the same conditions and 
selected for vigor, standard shape, 
and color. Some flocks consisted of 
fowls of one breed, while others con- 
tained more than one kind of pure- 
bred fowls of the general purpose 
type. Pens of cross-bred pullets also 
were used. 

With the exception of three flocks 
which were confined to good-sized 
yards all the fowls were allowed free 
range over several acres of rough 
land. Detailed records were kept of 
the feed used, the weight of the eggs, 
and careful observations were made 
of the conditions which affect egg 
production, such as molting and 
broodiness. The test was conducted 
eu the experiment farm of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at Beltsville, 
Maryland. Summarizing the results 
of the tests, the specialists draw these 
conclusions: , 

The average egg yield for the first 
laying year in all pens was 131 eggs, 
and the highest pen average yield 
was 1695 eggs. In the second year 
the average. egg yield of all pens was 
©2.7 eggs, which decreased to 78.2 eggs 
in the third laying. year.° : 

The average value of eggs over feed 
cost the first laying year was $2.56 per 
hen, falling to $1.41 the second year, 
and to $0.79 the third year. The high- 
est average value in any pen was 
$3.41. 

The general-purpose fowls consum- 
ed annually 72 pounds of: feed, which 
cost $1.13, while the Leghorns ate 55 
pounds, which cost 87 cents. 

Good results were obtained with ra- 
tions both with-and without oats. The 
use of this grain added variety to the 
ration without increasing the cost. 


Effect of Feeding Beef Scrap 


OWLS not fed any beef .scrap or 

other animal protein laid only 90 
eggs during their pullet year, compar- 
ed with 137 eggs from the beef-scrap 
pens, and 84 compared with 83 in their 
secend year. The eggs of the no- 
beef-scrap pens cost about 2.2 cents 
per dozen more to produce the first 
laying year, but these costs were 
about equal during the second year. 
The fowls not fed beef scrap laid 
very poorly in winter, thus materially 
reducing the value of their eggs. 

Cottonseed meal used in place of 
beef scrap as a high-protein feed in 
the ration produced brown or green- 
ish spots on the yolks of the eggs, es- 
pecially in warm weather, making a 
considerable proportion of them unfit 
for market. Eggs were produced 
more cheaply and at a considerably 
greater profit on the beef-scrap ra- 
tion. 

Fish meal at $7 a ton less than beef 
scrap proved to be a good high- 


protein feed, which* can be used to 
advantage to replace beef scrap. The 
fish meal did not in any way affect 
the flavor or quality of the eggs. 

General purpose fowls allowed to 
select their own mash constituents 
ate a dry mash containing about 63 
per cent corn meal, 19 per cent beef 
scrap, 9 per cent bran, and 9 per cent 
middlings. Leghorns ate a mash of 
about 66 per cent corn meal, 26 per 
cent beef scrap, and 4 per cent each 
of bran and middlings. No better re- 
sults were obtained by this method 
of feeding than where the ground 
grains were mixed together in a 
mash. 

Some Good Mashes 


OOD mashes, as indicated by these 

experiments, may be made of 66 
per cent corn meal, 26 per cent beef 
scrap, and 4 per cent each of bran and 
middlings. Leghorns ate a mesh of 
and 1 pound each of bran, middlings, 
and beef scrap, with a scratch feed 


breeds, especially during their se- 
cond year, but the Leghorns produc- 
ed eggs about 3 cents per dozen chea- 
per during their first year, 6.4 cents 
cheaper in their second year, and 98 
cents cheaper in their third year 
than the general purpose breeds. One 
pen of Leghorn pullets produced eggs 
in their first year at a feed cost 6,7 
cents per dozen, while the value of 
the eggs per hen for the year was 
$3.41 over cost of feed. 
Weight of Eggs 

HE average weight of a dozen eggs 

from the general-purpose fowls 
during their pullet year was 1.53 
pounds, 1.60 during their second year, 
and 1.63 during their third laying 
year. The eggs from the Leghorns 
averaged 1.45 pounds during their pul- 
let year, and 1.49 during their second 
and third years. 

The egg production of the general- 
purpose fowls decreased 32 per cent 
in their second laying year. The de- 

















THERE'S GOOD MONEY IN TURKEYS: ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF AT? 


in each’ ration of equal parts by 
weight of cracked corn, wheat, and 
oats, which is fed so that the hens re- 
ceive about equal parts of scratch 
feed and of mash. 

The Leghorns on free range gave a 
considerably greater egg yield than 
those confined to a fair-sized yard. 
This difference was less marked in 
the general purpose hens. 

Sprouted oats fed as green feed to 
hens confined to yards cost about 10 
cents per hen a year and 1 cent per 
dozen eggs, not including any charges 
for labor and equipment. The hens 
ate on an average in one year about 
1.3 pounds of oyster shell and 0.7 of 
a pound of grit, which together cost 
about 1 cent per hen. 

The Leghorns did not lay as well 
in the winter as the general purpose 


crease was considerably less in the 
Leghorns, their 2-year average egg 
production exceeding that of the gen- 
eral-purpose breeds by 19 eggs. The 
decrease in production from the se- 
cond to the third year was only 4 
per cent with the Leghorns, compar- 
ed with 13 per cent in the general- 
purpose breeds. 

The cheapest eggs are produced in 
the spring during April, May, and 
June—while the greatest cost occurs 
in October, November, and Decem- 
ber. The lowest monthly feed cost 
of a dozen eggs in any of these ex- 
periments was four cent., while in 
some cases no eggs at all were pro- 
duced during the month. 





“He cannot go wrong when virtue 


guides.”’ 





gressive Parmer are invéluable 
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“MY FILES OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ARE 
INVALUABLE” 


So Says President Charles S. Barrett of National Farmers’ Union— 
Any Subscriber Will Get Double Value by Filing His Papers in 1918 


Long since I formed the habit of keeping The Prv- 
gressive Farmer on file in my home, and the further habit 
of referring to the back filee for important information on 
agricultural subjects which are commanding present attention. 


Gradually this fact has become impressed upon me; 
The Progressive Farmer is the most valuable agricultural ref- 
erence work I have yet come in contact with, not even excepting 
the encyclopedia - any of them... 
to date information on general agricultural subjects in these 
files, for which I had searched encyclopedias and other books 
in vain. Returning recently from a trip I was very anxious for 
e@ certain line of information, and the information I gathered 
from my files ofsthe Progressive Farmer was more complete and 
more to the point than 1 was able to obtain anywhere else. 


This experience has now come to me 80 often that 
it hasestrongly impressed itself upon me, and I felt impelled 
to tell you about it and that is why I have written this letter, 
and to tell you thet you are doing a splendid work, not for the 
present only, but for the future and why my files of the Pro- 
to me. 
who would, if it occurred to them, indorse all I have seid. 


Ziff ee 


I have frequently found up 


I know there are many 
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Routing Mr. H. Work From the 
Poultry Yard 


M® H. Work is no friend of mine 

and I won’t have him loitering 
around our chicken yards. As I see 
it, there’s no sense in a fellow bend- 
ing his back to do a thing, when he 
can scratch his head and get the 
same results. 

That’s why we use self-feeders for 
our chickens. They sure save labor, 
and that’s certainly an item these war 
times. Our feeders are home-made 
from boxes we get at the store. 
They’re all sizes and shapes, but all 
are arranged so the chickens can get 
but little feed out at a time, That 
prevents waste, which is another 
thing to consider while the war is on. 

Having plenty of these feeders, we 
have to fill them only about twice a 
week. We use no grain in them, only 
the dry mash feed, charcoal, oyster 
shell and grit. We put the grain 
feeds in a litter of straw and leaves 
and make Biddy work for this part of 
her ration. 

Another place where we give H. 
Work the worst of it is in cleaning 
the roosting quarters. We use drop- 
ping boards of course, and everything 
on the interior of the house is mova- 
ble. When cleaning day comes, which 
is always when it’s bright and sunny, 
we simply move everything loose out 
of the house and with a spray pump 
give the interior a thorough spraying. 
By using a good disinfectant this prac- 
tice routs all insects that may be lurk- 
ing about and helps reduce the hazard 
from disease. 

Now that we’ve had several years’ 
experience with them we consider the 
self-feeders and spray pumps the two 
biggest labor-savers in keeping chick- 
ens. ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark., R. F. D. No. 2. 





Some Incubator Experiences 


HAVE been hatching chicks with 

an incubator two years and have 
had several experiences with it. 

My first experience proved te me 
that you must have-a reliable ma- 
chine, in a room with an even tem- 
perature, and keep the lamps thor- 
oughly cleaned by boiling the burner 
between hatches. I once almost lost 
an entire hatch by failing to have the 
perforated piece around the burner 
clean, so the air could reach the blaze. 
The lamps smoked and did not pro- 
duce the required heat. After I found 
the trouble, all was well. 

Second, do not remove the chicks 
until they are thirty-six heurs old. 
You must then have ready your coops 
or brooders, warmed and suppled 
with fresh water. If you don’t have 
this your chicks will die. 

Third, keep the chicks that are 
hatched in winter indoors till six 
weeks old, or until ready to market if 
weather is not fine: they grow faster 
thus kept. They are then ready to 
market at two months old. 

Fourth, if you wish chicks for early 
spring markets hatch as many as pos- 
sible in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. Then in March and April hatch 
for breeding purposes. Good results 
may be obtained in hatching later, 
with a little extra care, as the hot 
weather approaches. 

CARRIE DRAFFIN. 

Leslie, S. C. 








CLAIMED SALES DATES 








The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred@ 
livestock will be held. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


February 4, 1918—W. A. Williams, Mare 
low, Oklahoma. 


February 5, 1918—J. R. Breed, Hydro, Ok- 
lahoma, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


February 18, 1918—Deming Ranch, Os- 
wego, Kansas. 
SHORTHORNS 
February 18-23, 1918.—National Shorthorr 
Congress Show and Sale, International Live 
stock Exposition Amphitheatre, Chicago, ~ 
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MAKING THE FARM FLOCK PAY 


A Page of Prize-winning Experience Letters from Progressive Farmer Readers 





HOW I RAISED 100 TURKEYS 


(First Prize Letter) 


‘TRE year I raised 100 turkeys for 

the Thanksgiving market, I kept 
four two-year-old and four year-old 
hens of my own flock and bought a 
tom from a responsible breeder of 
pure-breds. All were Mammoth 
Bronze: I began early to keep my 
stock free of lice by rubbing a rag 
dipped in kerosene through the feath- 
ers, being careful not to touch the 
skin. I did this every few weeks 
throughout the year. 

I had a small house, 8 by 10 feet, 
well ventilated by screened windows 
with shutters to close against rains 
or cold winds. It had a packed earth 
floor, slightly higher than the ground 
outside. I kept this floor as clean 
and dry as possible at all times, as 
this is where some of the hens lay, 
where three must sit and poults must 
roost until large enough to stand 
hard rains on their perches outside. 
A damp, filthy roosting place is sure 
to give poults the roup. 

I have large slat coops of cubical 
shape with lower slats five or six 
inches from the floor, which I set 
over each nest, keeping them four or 
five inches from the wall. Each hen 
can stand up if she wishes, stick her 
head between slats anywhere or turn 
around but she cannot reach another 
hen to fight, nor can she sit so close 
against the wall of the house as to 
mash her young. The little ones are 
free to pass in and out under the 
lower slats of the coop. 

The door to this house opens into 
a small yard or pen 15 by 18 feet en- 
closed by 60-inch poultfy wire with 
an 8-inch base board. This pen and 
house is the home of the poults on 
rainy days, also from 4 p. m. until the 
dew has dried off next morning. A 
gate from this pen upens into a large 
grassy yard with plenty of shade. 
Nests*were made and partly hidden 
by brush or long boards in these 
yards and house and the hens confin- 
ed here the greater part of each day 
during the laying season. When a 
hen persists in flying out of the yards 
I sew about half the long feathers 
of one wing close together and tie 
them in a bunch. This usually crip- 
ples her high flying, and can easily 
be taken loose at any time. 

My eight hens had laid about 115 
or 120 eggs at the time I got three 
of the young hens settled down to 
sitting, giving them 20 eggs each and 
putting the remainder under chicken 
hens to hatch but giving all young 
poults to the three turkey hens as 
soon as they were strong enough to 
stand alone. 

I kept the other five hens a few 
days longer then sold the four two- 
year-olds and the tom. The last eggs, 
about 35, I set under the fourth 
young hen two weeks later and put 
her in a large coop also surrounded 
by a small pen. 

Of the first sitting, on April 27 I 
had 93 to hatch, and of these at fry- 
ing size there were 86. Of the last 
sitting there were 25 hatched, and I 
had 18 of these when the two droves 
united. Most that were lost died of 
gapes. A post-mortem showed me 
the trouble, so I confined each flock 
in a large, tight box and forced them 
to inhale the fumes of tobacco, a 
pinch of sulphur and a few drops of 
carbolic acid dropped on a red-hot 
rock. The poults were kept from the 
fire by a slat partition. I had*to re- 
peat this operation two or three times 
in as many weeks, but it effected a 
cure, and I have since found it to be 
the easiest and most effective whole- 
sale cure for gapes in chickens. 

When poults were from 36 to 48 
hours old I began trying to feed them 
eggs scrambled in sweet milk, cook- 
ed rather dry, with a dash of pepper 





added, but no salt. After a few days 
I used the soft part of egg-bread 
(cornbread) with the scrambled eggs 
and a very little lettuce or onion tops 
chopped fine. I used green stuff in 
the feed sparingly, also during the 
first two weeks was careful to re- 
move the water vessel as soon as I 
thought all had had a chance for a 
swallow or two. I fed four or five 
times each day except when they 
were on the range, then two or three 
times. I gave them a pan of dry 
bran to pick in when confined on 
rainy days. I did not feed eggs often 
the first week but used bread crumbs, 
some wheat and sorghum seed and 
kept a pan of sand and oyster shell 
in their pen or house all the time. 
At about three months I fed bran and 
corn meal mash, small grains and 
cracked corn. Up to this age poults 
were never allowed to be out in the 
rain but were kept on the range as 
much as possible in fair weather. 
They had the range of a farm of 


eggs when the price is high. I have 
been selling them for 40 cents per 


dozen and now they are 50 cents. 
O. W. W. 


A Successful 25-Hen Flock 


E NEVER kept an account of 

what our hens cost or how much 
we made from them until year before 
last, when I thought I would see what 
I could make with twenty-five hens. 

I did not start until April. I or- 
dered an Iron-clad incubator and 
brooder and began to save my eggs, 
so I would lose no time when it came. 

My first chicks were hatched in 
May. There were 82. I set it twice 
more, but the eggs did not hatch well. 

It was so late I did not have the ad- 
vantage of high spring prices, and I 
lost some of the first chicks because 
I did not know how to care for moth- 
erless chicks. 

I boiled the infertile eggs and fed 
to the biddies, mixed grit with the 








an awful knocker sure is Bill. 
roost in trees the winter long. 


still the pesky birds won’t lay. 


got limberneck. 





WHY DON’T MY POULTRY PAY? 


LEASE Mr. Editor, can you say, why our poultry doesn’t pay? 
We've got some chicks of every kind that you can read about or 
find. Of Leghorns we have quite a few, Houdans and Wyan- 
dottes, too; Bantams that are little corkers, Orpingtons and Black 
Minorcas; last year I bought some Plymouth Rocks, this spring two 
runty Langshan cocks. I’ve bred a mix as fine as silk, like cows that 
give both beef and milk, but Bill Smith calls them plain dunghill— 
Our hens are vigorous and strong, 
Sometimes they lose their combs and 
toes, when Jack Frost nips a body’s nose. 
poorer for not saving their manure, but I’d about as soon be hung as 
mess like him with chicken dung. Corn is most too high to feed and 
yet we give them what they need, a double handful every day—but 


We don’t care much for eggs to eat, but much prefer to buy fat 
meat; so when the hens-have laid enough we trade eggs at the store 
for snuff. Whene’er we sell a coop of chicks, the grocer says they’re 
thin as sticks. Bill Smith said to give them meat, so when one died 
we let them eat the carcass and today, by Heck! Bill said they’ve all 


Ma has read an awful sight in papers about the red mite, and lice 
is yet another thing that Bill keeps preaching, ding, ding, ding! 
Bill would better write a book; they may have lice—I didn’t look. 


Bill keeps saying we are 


CARL HAMMER. 








300 acres as soon as large enough not 
to drown in hard rains or get chilled, 
but were made to come home to roost 
each night and were fattened for the 
fall market on corn, sorghum seed, 
bran mash and buttermilk. On 
Thanksgiving I had a fine, healthy 
flock of exactly 104, counting the four 
mother hens. 
MRS. L. A. BRYANT. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


GETTING EGGS WHEN EGGS 
ARE HIGH 


(Second Prize Letter) 


MY HENS are young—one and two 
years old. They sleep in a white- 
washed house closed in on north, 
east and west. Every morning they 
have cracked corn scattered in lit- 
ter. I save all table scraps, egg shells, 
bran, potato and apple parings, cab- 
bage leaves, turnip greens, and any- 
thing else I can find; mix with wat- 
er, add a teaspoon of salt and a 
pod of red pepper and boil while din- 
ner is cooking. This is fed to the 
hens as soon as cool enough. 

Just before sundown they are given 
their supper of whole corn. I keep 
some kind of green patch for them. 
Rye seems to stand the cold better 
than anything else. Whenever I 
have milk to spare I give it, and al- 
was keep-etean fresh water for them. 
There is a pile of charcoal in the 
hen house, and plenty of grit. 

This sounds like a lot of trouble, 
but I find that everything worth hav- 
ing comes with work and close atten- 
tion. For this trouble and work I am 
rewarded with plenty of nice fresh 








corn meal which I baked, and gave 
them lime water. I also bought chick 
feed for them. They grew very fast, 
and were very pretty. 

I kept a close record of what I fed 
them, and valued everything at what 
it would cost at market and valued 
all eggs and young chicks consumed 
at home. 

From the three hatches I paid all 
expenses, turned out twelve pullets 
for another year, sold three roosters, 
and cleared $33. This was done under 
very ordinary conditions, for I have 
no modern equipment, and I know 
much could be made if one would 
study and try. 

I have the best strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks obtainable. We put 
in new blood every year by getting 
new roosters. The one we had this 
year cost $5.50. 

We keep only twenty or twenty-five 
hens, for we find a small flock pays 
better than a large one on a small 
farm. 

We won first prize on young cock- 
erel and pullet, at our county fair this 
fall. We owe much of our success to 
the Progressive Farmer which we 
have been taking five years. 

MRS. J. C. FERGUSON. 

Skippers, Va., Rt. 1. 





Breeding Toulouse Geese 


HE male and female Toulouse are 

very much alike, so much so that 
the amateur finds it rather difficult 
to distinguish the sexes apart. In color 
they are grey and white, the grey pre- 
dominating, with the underside of the 
body white in color over the abdo- 
men, bill and feet orange in color. 
They have broad backs; deep, heavy 


breasts and a keel that nearly drags 
the ground in fat specimens. 

Breeding stock should be purchased 
early in December and January, for 
a greater number of fertile eggs will 
be obtained with stock which has 
been mated early and had sufficient 
time in which to get accustomed to 
their new quarters. One gander 
should have two females, but no 
more than this number for best re- 
sults. 

My geese have no water for swim- 
ming in and they get along very well 
without it. Picking is done twice dur- 
ing the summer months and there is 
a good market for the feathers. In 
the South the breeding stock will 
hardly require any housing. Geese 
are very fond of cold weather and on 
the coldest days they will enjoy a 
dip in-a tub of ice water. Even 
though geese are fond of rain and 
snow, they should have dry sleeping 
quarters. In summer shade must be 
provided to protect them from the 
hot sun. 

My geese begin laying in January 
and February and the females lay 
about 40 eggs each. Boxes should 
be provided for their nests. The bot- 
tom should be removed so as to al- 
low the goose to sit on the ground. 
This is nature’s own way and you 
will find it hard to beat, as the eggs 
will not fail to get the proper amount 
of moisture. So it is with chicken 
hens set on goose eggs. I invariably 
get the best results from the ones 
set on the ground. It requires thirty 
days to hatch goose eggs,—do not 
get alarmed should the goslings be 
delayed one day in getting free from 
their shells. 

Goslings usually come off the first 
of March when the tender grass 
shoots up around us. The mother 
goose with the newly hatched gos- 
lings are placed in a coop on a spot 
of tender grass for about a week to 
allow the goslings to become strong. 
They are given water only for drink- 
ing purposes, with a little sand. You 
will find that they are very hardy 
and that you seldom lose one. They 
will thrive on grass alone, but a lit- 
tle feed will hasten their develop- 
ment. W. H. MARTIN, Jr., 

Mobile, Ala. Martin Farm. 





Encouraging Success With Poultry 
Wate my success with poultry 

has been in a small way, yet it 
has been encouraging. 

In the spring of 1915 I invested in 
six sittings of Barred Rock and Leg- 
horn eggs. From these I raised 21 
pullets. I sold a few of the young 
roosters, gave some away, ate some, 
and kept four. On December 23, the 
first pullet laid, and from that day 
until November 16, 1917, they laid 
steadily. We had eggs on the table 
in at least one form, frequently in 
several, every day during that time. I 
have not kept a very strict account of 
eggs sold, but my records show $39.03 
sold since February 9, 1917. In addi- 
tion to the eggs sold, I have sold 
$19.10 werth of young cockerels from 
my spring hatches, have some 40 nice 
Rock pullets and half a dozen young 
roosters left. I kept no account of 
those used on the table. 

As a result of my work with this 
small flock of chickens I have a cou- 
ple of pure-bred Duroc gilts, and a 
beautiful registered Jersey heifer calf 
in the fields, with a balance of only 
$6.37 for’ the chickens to contribute 
before paid for, and I have no fear 
that they will fail me. 

My chicken feed has consisted of 
corn, oats, green stuff, and sour milk 
when I had it. Our surroundings have 
been such that I have worked at a 
great disadvantage, but I hope for a 
remedy before another year, and 
think I will have still better success. 

Tichnor, Ark. Mrs. J.Z. MENARD. 
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FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUC- 
TION 


In a Three-year Experiment Special- 
ists Learn Values of Rations Under 
Different Conditions 


EED to produce one dozen eggs 

costs 10 cents with pullets, 14 

cents with 2-year-old hens, and 19 
cents with 3-year-old hens, in a three- 
year feeding test recently reported by 
poultrymen of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These were 
the cost figures of feed at the time of 
the experiment, which began in 1912, 
and must be corrected to present 
prices. Tables of rations and costs 
presented in the report enable poul- 
trymen to make these corrections 
when compared to 1917 prices. In 
Bulletin 561 of the department “Feed 
Cost of Egg Production”, the special- 
ists describe in detail this test, which 
was undertaken to compare the costs 
of various rations fed under general 
farm conditions. Much. information 
relating to feeding under the various 
conditions also was learned in the ex- 
periment. 


Test Included 366 Fowls 


TARTING with 6 pens of 30 pullets 

each, the test was enlarged to in- 
clude 16 pens containing 366 fowls. 
Most of the pens were made up of 30 
standard-bred pullets, bred and rear- 
ed under the same conditions and 
selected for vigor, standard shape, 
and color. Some flocks consisted of 
fowls of one breed, while others con- 
tained more than one kind of pure- 
bred fowls of the general purpose 
type. Pens of cross-bred pullets also 
were used. 

With the exception of three flocks 


which were confined to good-sized 
yards all the fowls were allowed free 
range over several acres of rough 


land. Detailed records were kept of 
the feed used, the weight of the eggs, 
and careful observations were made 
of the conditions which affect egg 
production, such as molting and 
broodiness. The test was conducted 
ew the experiment farm of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at Beltsville, 
Maryland. Summarizing the results 
of the tests, the specialists draw these 
conclusions: 

The average egg yield for the first 
laying year in all pens was 131 eggs, 
and the highest pen average yield 
was 1695 eggs. In the second year 
the average egg yield of all pens was 
©2.7 eggs, which decreased to 78.2 eggs 
im the third laying.year.° : 

The average value of eggs over feed 
cost the first laying year was $2.56 per 
hen, falling to $1.41 the second year, 
and to $0.79 the third year. The high- 
est average value in any pen was 
$3.41. 

The general-purpose fowls consum- 
ed annually 72 pounds of- feed, which 
cost $1.13, while the Leghorns ate 55 
pounds, which cost 87 cents. 

Good results were obtained with ra- 
tions both with and without oats. The 
use of this grain added variety to the 
ration without increasing the cost. 


Effect of Feeding Beef Scrap 


OWLS not fed any beef scrap or 

other animal protein laid only 90 
eggs during their pullet year, compar- 
ed with 137 eggs from the beef-scrap 
pens, and 84 compared with 83 in their 
secend year. The eggs of the no- 
beef-scrap pens cost about 2.2 cents 
per dozen more to produce the first 
laying year, but these costs were 
about equal during the second year. 
The fowls not fed beef scrap laid 
very poorly in winter, thus materially 
reducing the value of their eggs. 

Cottonseed meal used in place of 
beef scrap as a high-protein feed in 
the ration produced brown or green- 
ish spots on the yolks of the eggs, es- 
pecially in warm weather, making a 
considerable proportion of them unfit 
for market. Eggs were produced 
more cheaply and at a considerably 
greater profit on the beef-scrap ra- 
tion. 

Fish meal at $7 a ton less than beef 
scrap proved to be a good high- 


protein feed, which" can be used to 
advantage to replace beef scrap. The 
fish meal did not in any way affect 
the flavor or quality of the eggs. 

General purpose fowls allowed to 
select their own mash constituents 
ate a dry mash containing about 63 
per cent corn meal, 19 per cent beef 
scrap, 9 per cent bran, and 9 per cent 
middlings. Leghorns ate a mash of 
about 66 per cent corn meal, 26 per 
cent beef scrap, and 4 per cent each 
of bran and middlings. No better re- 
sults were obtained by this method 
of feeding than where the ground 
grains were mixed together in a 
mash. 


Some Good Mashes 


OOD mashes, as indicated by these 

experiments, may be made of 66 
per cent corn meal, 26 per cent beef 
scrap, and 4 per cent each of bran and 
middlings. Leghorns ate a mesh of 
and 1 pound each of bran, middlings, 
and beef scrap, with a scratch feed 


breeds, especially during their se- 
cond year, but the Leghorns produc- 
ed eggs about 3 cents per dozen chea- 
per during their first year, 6.4 cents 
cheaper in their second year, and 98 
cents cheaper in their third year 
than the general purpose breeds. One 
pen of Leghorn pullets produced eggs 
in their first year at a feed cost 67 
cents per dozen, while the value of 
the eggs per hen for the year was 
$3.41 over cost of feed. 
Weight of Eggs 

HE average weight of a dozen eggs 

from the general-purpose fowls 
during their pullet year was 1.53 
pounds, 1.60 during their second year, 
and 1.63 during their third laying 
year. The eggs from the Leghorns 
averaged 1.45 pounds during their pul- 
let year, and 1.49 during their second 
and third years. 

The egg production of the general- 
purpose fowls decreased 32 per cent 
in their second laying year. The de- 
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THERE'S GOOD MONEY IN TURKEYS: ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF AT? 


in each’ ration of equal parts by 
weight of cracked corn, wheat, and 
oats, which is fed so that the hens re- 
ceive about equal parts of scratch 
feed and of mash. 

The Leghorns on free range gave a 
considerably greater egg yield than 
those confined to a fair-sized yard. 
This difference was less marked in 
the general purpose hens. 

Sprouted oats fed as green feed to 
hens confined to yards cost about 10 
cents per hen a year and 1 cent per 
dozen eggs, not including any charges 
for labor and equipment. The hens 
ate on an average in one year about 
1.3 pounds of oyster shell and 07 of 
a pound of grit, which together cost 
about 1 cent per hen. 

The Leghorns did not lay as well 
in the winter as the general purpose 


crease was considerably less in the 
Leghorns, their 2-year average egg 
production exceeding that of the gen- 
eral-purpose breeds by 19 eggs. The 
decrease in production from the se- 
cond to the third year was only 4 
per cent with the Leghorns, compar- 
ed with 13 per cent in the general- 
purpose breeds. 

The cheapest eggs are produced in 
the spring during April,, May, and 
June—while the greatest cost occurs 
in October, November, and Decem- 
ber. The lowest monthly feed cost 
of a dozen eggs in any of these ex- 
periments was four cent:, while in 
some cases no eggs at all were pro- 
duced during the month. 





“He cannot g0 when virtue 


guides.”’ 
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“MY¥ FILES OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ARE 
INVALUABLE” 


So Says President Charles S. Barrett of National Farmers’ Union— 
Any Subscriber Will Get Double Value by Filing His Papers in 1918 


Long since I formed the habit of keeping The Pros 
g@ressive Farmer on file in my home, and the 
of referring to the back files for important information on 
agricultural subjects which are commanding present attention. 


Gradually this fact has become impressed upon me; 
The Progressive Farmer is the most valuable agricultural ref- 
erence work I have yet come in contact with, not even excepting 
the encyclopedia - any of them... 
to date information on general agricultural subjects in these 
files, for which I had searched encyclopedias and other booke 
in vain. Returning recently from a trip I was very anxious for 
@ certain line of information, and the information I gathered 
from my files of«the Progressive Farmer was more complete and 
more to the paint than 1 was able to obtain anywhere else. 


This experience has now come to me 8o often that 
it hasestrongly impressed itself upon me, and I felt impelled 
to tell you about it and that is why I have written this letter, 
and to tell you that you sre doing a splendid work, not for the 
present only, but for the future and why my files of the Pro- 
gressive Parmer are invéluable to me. 
who would, if it occurred to them, indorse all I have seid. 


Sincerely yours, 


Aol Gaur 


fukther habit 


I have frequently found up 


I know there are many 
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Routing Mr. H. Work From the 
Poultry Yard 


R. H. Work is no friend of mine 

and I won’t have him loitering 
around our chicken yards. As I see 
it, there’s no sense in a fellow bend- 
ing his back to do a thing, when he 
can scratch his head and get the 
same results. 

That’s why we use self-feeders for 
our chickens. They sure save labor, 
and that’s certainly an item these war 
times. Our feeders are home-made 
from boxes we get at the store. 
Chey’re all sizes and shapes, but all 
are arranged so the chickens can get 
but little feed out at a time, That 
prevents waste, which is another 
thing to consider while the war is on. 

Having plenty of these feeders, we 
have to fill them only about twice a 
week? We use no grain in them, only 
the dry mash feed, charcoal, oyster 
shell and grit. We put the grain 
feeds in a litter of straw and leaves 
and make Biddy work for this part of 
her ration. 

Another place where we give H. 
Work the worst of it is in cleaning 
the roosting quarters. We use drop- 
ping boards of course, and everything 
on the interior of the house is mova- 
ble. When cleaning day comes, which 
is always when it’s bright and sunny, 
we simply move everything loose out 
of the house and with a spray pump 
give the interior a thorough spraying. 
By using a good disinfectant this prac- 
tice routs all insects that may be lurk- 
ing about and helps reduce the hazard 
from disease. 

Now that we’ve had several years’ 
experience with them we consider the 
self-feeders and spray pumps the two 
biggest labor-savers in keeping chick- 
ens. ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark., R. F. D. No. 2. 





Some Incubator Experiences 


HAVE been hatching chicks with 

an incubator two years and have 
had several experiences with it. 

My first experience proved te me 
that you must have-a reliable ma- 
chine, in a room with an even tem- 
perature, and keep the lamps thor- 
oughly cleaned by boiling the burner 
between hatches. I once almost lost 
an entire hatch by failing to have the 
perforated piece around the burner 
clean, so the air could reach the blaze. 
The lamps smoked and did not pro- 
duce the required heat. After I found 
the trouble, all was well. 

Second, do not remove the chicks 
until they are thirty-six heurs old. 
You must then have ready your coops 
or brooders, warmed and suppHed 
with fresh water. If you don’t have 
this your chicks will die. 

Third, keep the chicks that are 
hatched in winter indoors till six 
weeks old, or until ready to market if 
weather is not fine: they grow faster 
thus kept. They are then ready to 
market at two months old. 

Fourth, if you wish chicks for early 
spring markets hatch as many as pos- 
sible in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. Then in March and April hatch 
for breeding purposes. Good results 
may be obtained in hatching later, 
with a little extra care, as the hot 
weather approaches. 

CARRIE DRAFFIN. 

Leslie, S. C. 








| CLAIMED SALES DATES 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


February 4, 1918—W. A, Williams, Mare 
low, Oklahoma. 


February 5, 1918—J, R. Breed, Hydro, Ok- 
lahoma, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


February 18, 1918—Deming Ranch, Os- 
wego, Kansas. 
SHORTHORNS 
February 18-23, 1918.—National Shorthorr 
Congress Show and Sale, International Live 
stock Exposition Amphitheatre, Chicago, ~ 
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ONE-MAN Stump Puller 


re’s the ler that you and thousands of others have long been waiting for, Ten 
A aco ee ee, “Cakes from everywhere tell of sensational results. Pronounced a big 
success by Government Officials, University Experts and Land Clearing Contractors. Pulls 
ordinary run of stumps or trees out of the soil so easy—it's ong Pe ain 

One man can clear an acre a day—costs about 4c a stump. ink of clearing land so 
cheaply. Think of pulling all your stumps by hand—and alone—no horses or extra help re- 
quired—a stump every 3 or 4 minutes. it’s true, every word of it. 


_ The Kirstin ts 


The Quick, Cheap, Easy Way 





eee OF (:y-] am Aelel am a lale, 


her stump puller fs so economicalto buy orso Triple Power Features. Any man would rather have 
I eager Jost a few pounds pull on the han- a KIRSTIN with its money-saving and time-saving 
dle means tons on the stump, When stumpstarts,  superiorities, than anordinary puller. Get our Spe- 
throw machine into high speed and out comes the big- cial Low Prices, Terms, etc., without delay. 


gest stump, roots and all. 
The Kirstin Pullers are remarkably easy to get into 3 Years’ Guarantee 
Flaw or No Flaw 


the ficld and easy to handle among the stumps, too. 
They do the work—where horses can’t go. ee 

pene eon Gand ep ender hes’ eaugn, encer We guarantee perfect satisfaction ormoney will be 

Liberal Otter refunded, according to our 80 Day Free Trial Offer. 

Get allthe FACTS. Learn about otr We further guarantce to replace free of charge any 

casting that may break—flaw or no flaw — within 3 

years. The big, strong Kirstin organization is be- 


—our Actual 30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Years’ Guar 
bind the guarantee. Send for copy. 


antee, etc. o> apa ' 
30 Days’ Free Tria : 

- Get This Book FREE 

Read how farmers make $240.00 


We call this an Actual 30 Days’ Free Trial, because 
no matter when youorderor Sou your tog om 
it for jays before you de- 
ide to! ed me net profiteon one acre, the first 
year. How others make $300 to 
$500 from a few acres of newly 


cide to keep it. at 
If the Puller doesn’t please you in every way—if it 

es cleared land. Increases of 60 to 

100 per cent land valuation 


toons — and every cent of 

it can be returned at our expense ave > 

your money will be refunded. In addition to this jh Bah ge Ro 
filled with letters telling all 

about it. 


wonderful free trial offer we give you 
Book also gives full 


4 Easy Ways to Pay 


like you can order on a No-Money-in-Ad- 

woes Plen—Pey Cash and get discount—$10.00 

Deposit Pian—or on the Instaliment Pian, which 

= you 6 months TO PAY. No other offers so 
beral. 


send for Free Book and read about the wen- 
ofa EIRSTIN Puller with the Single, Double, 


A. 3. KIRSTIN COMPANY, 1210 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Mich. 


ll Save You $25 to$50 


ON MY NEW IMPROVED SPREADER 


My New 1918 mI mean exactly that. Get your Spreader from 
Pri me and save big money. You get your spreader 
sce straight from factory to your farm. Deal with 
Galloway and you deal direct with the maker. 
This direct-to-you way makes a saving of $25 to $50. 

I mean every word, and it’s absolutely true. My free 
books explain the whole spreader situation. It’s a = 
business proposition and will open your eyes when youlearn the facts. 


y New Low Down Model Has Them All Beat 


You would gladly pay $50 more than the price ] ask when you see and understand 
the eleven Galloway Spreader patents and how much they mean to the Spreades. Stee) 
Beater and V Rake tears manure to shreds.} The roller feed means light draft. Patented 

automatic stop, uniform clean-out push-board and unbreakable 

tongue, all kable imp nts that you want an 
need on yourSpreader. I'll give you the easiest buying plan 
with any terms to your convenience. 
rite to: 

Get My Two Free Books 2) 03;'c0'*hi/e5 Sens 
gen spreading: means extra yicids and extra profits. 





Contains pictures 
cribes all sizes 
types of Kirstin Pullers—One- 
and Horse-Power Pullers—from 
$50.00 and up, Get it NOW. Send letter er postal. 

















































farus products are now higher thanever. Get 
you sure for the books on S; 

d other oak one . Ai ta 
geous reight. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
Wm.Galloway Co. 619 Galleway Sta.,Waterioo, la. 


New KEROSENE LIGHT 


BEATS ELECTRIC or GASOLINE 


Here’s your opportunity to get the wonderful new 
Aladdin Kerosene Mantle light FREE. Write quick for 
particulars. This great free offer will be withdrawn as soon 
as some distributor starts work in your neighborhood. You 
only need show the Aladdin to a few friends and neighbors; 
they will want one. We give you youre free for this help. Takes 
very little time, and no investment. Costs nothing to try it. 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 
common kerosene (coal oil), no , smoke or noise, simple, no pumping up, 
, won't explode. Tests by U. S. vernment and thirty-five 
ing universities show the Aladdin gives three tees os mweh light as t 
wick yume lamps. Wee 3 Medal at rename Exposition. Over three 
ion people already enjoying this powerf white, steady 
t, ye to wonlight. § Guaranteed. And think of je—zes AGE NTS 
t it withent outs le el es paid. 8 

io oor 10-day Free Trial Offer and learn how oat one Free. WANTED 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 458 Aladdin Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Largost Kerosene (Coal O1/) Mantie Lamp House in the World 
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’ When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser 
\ The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ell the ad- 
©Ggsing it carries.’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





POULTRY DISEASES: PREVENTION AND CURE 





EW people realize what a difficult 
matter it is to tell in an accepta- 
ble manner, what the leading dis- 
eases of poultry are, and how to treat 


| them, for as a rule, the people who 


most need this information have little 
or no knowledge of medicine, as re- 
gards any kind of livestock especially, 
and the whole subject to them is 
more or less of a mystery. 

The intrinsic value of the ordinary 
barnyard fowls, chickens, 
ducks or turkeys, is not sufiiciently 
large to warrant much expense in 
treatment for such diseases as are 
common, and the risk of the spread 
of any disease to perhaps the whole 
flock on a farm is se great that it is 


geese, 


}a question if it pays to “treat” sick 








fowls at all. Many of the most suc- 
cessful poultry breeders make the use 
of the axe the principal “treatment” 
when sickness shows itself. 

A majority of the ailments that 
trouble poultry are due, in great 
measure, to bad local conditions—un- 
sanitary surroundings. Filth, bad air 
and lack of proper ventilation, damp- 
ness, and insect pests allowed to pro- 
pagate and prey at will—these are at 
the bottom of a majority of chicken 
ailments, and all of them are prevent- 
able troubles. 

How many of our farm poultry 
raisers know or appreciate the real 
value of the farm yard fowl as in- 
come producers, or give to their care 
and handling the same _ watchful 
thought that they use in breeding cat- 
tle, sheep or hogs? Yet, in propor- 
tion to the capital invested, none of 
these will surpass, if they even equal 
poultry in that respect, and none pro- 
duce an income so evenly distributed 
during the whole twelve months of 
the year, and it would seem only rea- 
sonable from the financial viewpoint 
to give poultry equal care. 

Prevention Is Better Than Cure 

HE foundation of profitable poultry 

raising is a good building. No old 
ramshackle barn or shed supplies this. 
It should be of good material, roof 
and sides tight to keep out rain or 
snow, prevent drafts and resist ver- 
min. The floors should be higher 
than the surrounding ground to pre- 
vent dampness, and the front (with a 
southern or eastern exposure to ad- 
mit sun) at least one half open, with 
good wire screen to keep vermin out. 

Then the buildings, inside and out. 
should be treated regularly to control 
mites and disinfect the buildings. Ker- 
osene oil, pure or mixed with soap 
and water, is one of the best things 
to control insects, and should be ap- 
plied liberally, preferably with a 
sprayer, so as to enter every crack 
and hole and cover every inch of 
surface in the building. Strongly 
carbolated whitewash is excellent. It 
should be applied hot, using a 
sprayer. 

Many poultry troubles arise from 
too long use of runs_ without 
renovating or purifying the soil. 
The liberal use of slaked lime, or 
after a run of serious diseases, sul- 
phuric acid in water, should be fol- 
lowed by deep spading or cultivating 
of the soil—with a plow if possible, 
so as to bury deep all the surface soil. 
This, followed by growing a green 
crop. 

An equally important point is to 
provide good drainage as dampness 
is responsible for many of the worst 
chicken troubles. A clean sandy soil is 
about the best for poultry, but if the 
soil is clayey, good, deep drainage 
will largely overcome the trouble 
from dampness. Equally important 
is the fight against lice, that breed 
and live on the fowls and hence are 
not controlled by spraying or white- 
washing. For this trouble nothing is 
better than the regular use of sodium 
fluorid, applied either by the pinch 
method or by dipping. Then the use 
of tobacco dust and kerosene oil, car- 
bolic acid or zenoleum in dust baths, 
and tobacco stems and moth balls in 


the nests, with periodic fluoride of 


sodium treatment, will effectually 
control the lice. 
Except in brooder houses, there 


should be no artificial heat in poultry 
buildings, and the open front will 
prevent sweating in the house, pro- 
vided the fowls are not crowded. 

Impure water is a prolific source of 
trouble. Not only should the water 
be changed regularly twice a day, but 
the water vessels should be kept 
clean. A worn whisk broom should 
be kept handy for this purpose. As 
much permanganate of potash in the 
water as will give it a deep wine color 
is good as a tonic and disinfectant. 
Then an ample supply of growing 
green feeds at all seasons of the year, 
coupled with well balanced feeds, 
both grain and mash, with grit, oy- 
ster shell and animal feed like beef 
scrap and granulated charcoal should 
keep fowls in good health and pro- 
ductive. 

Preventive measures, however, will 
not always insure immunity to the 
flock. A stray fowl from a neighbor- 
ing yard, or a new one purchased, 
pigeons and even sparrows, may be 
the carriers of the germs of serious 
troubles. Even human beings visiting 
other poultry yards may bring in the 
seeds of disease, and it may be well 
to consider some simple but reasona- 
bly effective means of treatment for 
the more common diseases. 


Roup and Diphtheritic Roup 


OUP and diphtheritic roup are so closely 

allied that it is not eusy to distinguish 
them, The usual characteristics are In- 
flammation of throat, mouth and eyes, and 
sneezing. Bubbles appear in ey: corner + and 
a sticky discharge from th: nostrils These 
are common in most stages of catarrhal 


trouble, but when it develops into roup this 
discharge will always have a ch iracteristic 
foul smell, easily recognized by all who have 
had experience, If the trouble ds velops into 
diphtheritic roup, the discharge ‘from the 
nostrils becomes thick, the mouth and throat 
become affected and patches of yellowish or 
whitish false membrane form on the mem- 
branes of the throat. 

Treatment :—It is of little or no use to try 
to cure birds showing roup or diphtheritic 
roup in advanced stages, Even if appar- 
ently cured they will always be unsafe as 
breeders und liable to keep Contagion in the 
flock. Better kill and cremate, 

In early stages, among the remedies ap- 
proved by different authorities are: Perman- 
ganate of potash, finely powdered, one grain 
mixed with one ounce of fine pulverized su- 
gar, blown into each bird’s mouth, throat 
nostrils and around eyes, four times a day, 
daily until some days after apparent cure, 

Another is glycerine 6 parts, spirits of tur- 

pentine 1 part, applied as a wash to mouth, 
throat and eyes, 
“ Hydrogen dioxide in water, 3 parts to 4 or 
6 parts water Use this until the surfaces 
treated froth and bubble. Apply 3 or 4 times 
daily. : 

Another form of this is peroxide of hydro- 
gen 1 part to 3 of water. 5 

A remedy claimed to be unfailing has the 
added merit of cheapness and simplicity. 
Into a pail two-thirds. filed with water. 
pour a gill of kerosene oil Holding each 
bird’s mouth open with one finger, plunge its 
head siowly into the oiled water two or 
three times. Then gently wipe off the head 
and neck. Apply 2 or 3 times a day until a 
cure is made 

For internal treatment. Creolin, one tea- 
spoon to § or 10 quarts water, as only drénk 
is recommended, or, one tablet times a 
day (for each bird,) of homopathic aconite, 
bryonia and spongia compound, (1-100 of a 
grain drug strength each) or, 12 tablets to 
the pint of water for only drink 

Colds 

ges common colds or influenza, without the 

roupy symptoms, the kerosene oil or per- 
oxide of hydrogen treatment is applicable, 
with drinking water (only drink,) campho 
ated. Drop 20 drops spirits of camph 
on lump or granulated sugar and then di 
solve in one pint water. Never add cam- 
phor to water direct. 

Bronchitis 

RONCHITIS is indicated by thirst, fever 

and a dry cough Greathing is diffi 
and mucus accumulates in air passages, lt «+ 
for this the aconite, bryonia-spongia tablets 
as before given, 

Pneumonia 

N WINTER pneumonia is likely to break 

out after cold, damp, changeable weather 
It is very contagious. The aconite compound 
as above is recommended for this trouble. To 
prevent, insure fresh air by “opening up” the 
buildings Cut out artificial heat and pre- 
vent crowding of fowls. When disease de- 
clares itself put into warmer but well aired 
quarters, feed on soft feed. 


Canker 
ANKER or ulcerated catarrh of mouth is 
generally a winter trouble. It usually 


takes the form of cheesy ulcers or patches 
on the mucous membrane of. throat or 
mouth, but without any’ smell. Treat with 
creolin or powdered burnt alum. For inter- 
nal treatment, give homopathic tablets of 
protiodide of mercury, 1-100 grain strength 
each, 4 times a day. 
Gapes 

APES usually affect only chicks The 

gape worm is a parasite, looking like a 
double-headed worm (but really two worms 
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Saturday, January 5, 1918) 


GET A 
“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


_ Save $15 te $200 


Wave More Power—Do your @ 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost— 
Make more money— Save 
more fuel—I diate Shipment - 
—No waiting — Five-Year . 
Guarantee—90-Day Trial—Hundreds of engines 
—2 to 22 H-P.—all styles—Ready to Ship—Suit your- 
self as to terms—Cash—or Payments—or 


if arranged for. Write 
NO MO fof latest book—(copy- 
righted)—“How to Judge 


Engines"’"—and latest wholesale fac- 
0 tory prices—Direct. I ship every- 

where in the U. S.— guarantee 
eafe delivery—Save you $15 to $200—make you the 
best price. I ship big engines—or small engines 
—on wire orders.—ED. H. WITTE, Pr 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2358 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ill Send You This 
HOG OILER °722 22° 


Free Trial 
I'll Ship the Oiler 
I'll Furnish the Oil 
I'll Pay the Freight 


If satisfied, 
pay my low 
price, 

If not pleased, send then# 
back at my expense. 
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Qu 
‘ 
Pe ROWE'S [SEX OILER 
ne IDEA 
Galion Py can’t get out of order, 
oi 4 guaranteed five years, no 
Wy . valves, wheels 
FREE @ ; Patent’ Spoon 
«@ ae, Dip’’ measures out just 
- . enough oil—none wasted. 
‘ Won't clog or f a. 


1 Oiler, $8.75 
72 Oilers, $1 
Freight paid e 
Mountain and C 

OWE MFG. 


THE LOWEST- 


Priced Incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved by the ‘Successful’ 
oy 25 year record. You want the “‘Suc- 

" cessful’’ for a sure success this year. 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 
464 INCUBATOR 

SUCCESSFUL? iNoncopen 
Write me a postal for book and prices, ‘‘Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’ 
sent for 10 cents. ‘*Suc- = a 
cessful’’ Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties. 


45. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 

















POULTRY LESSONS 


767 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. EVERY £USTIMER 














KELLY DUPLEX “mms 
fT). One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has a 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have 8 grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
4 milis of equal size, there- 
fcre, do twice as much work. Requires 26‘, less power. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes 
Write for Free Catalog 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 313, Springfield, Ohio 


















One Turn Crank Turns 
Every Egg. 
Best construc- 
tion. Simplest 

to operate. 

60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 
Write for 1918 Catalog. 


ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
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IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers 
i Egg Cases Leg Bands 





Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 




















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
N and number stamped 


ame, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. &. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 








You not only can help your neighbors by 
getting them to subscribe for The Progres- 
rive Farmer but help yourself also. We 
offer liberal commiesions to club workers 
Why not write us for terms? 


} potato 











coined for breeding,) from one-eighth to one- 
half inch long, attached to the inside of the 
windpipe If you see a chick going with its 
mouth open gasping for breath, examine 
carefully for gay worm, The best and 
simplest treatment is the lime dust Put af- 
fected birds in box or barrel covered with 

crocus or gunny sack, keeping one side 
open to watch the chicks, Shake gently 
through the sack finely pulverized air-slaked 
lime The dust inhaled by the chicks loos- 
ens the worms and they are coughed up by 
the chicks Use caution not to have too 
much lime and to admit plenty ail All the 
dust with the coughed up worms should be 
burned, 

Where gapes are at all bad, remo all the 
birds, after gentle lime treatment to entirely 
new round Apply lime heavily to infected 
ground, plow it up and seed to some crop and 
do not use it for any poultry for at least a 
year 

Limberneck 
URING th®@ hot months a very common 


disease is imberneck, or ptomaine poison- 
ing, causing a paralysis of the neck muscles 
The bird loses control of the neck and lies 
close to the ground with the head on the 


ground Sometimes the neck is twisted 
round. The cause is eating putrid, decayed 
flesh of some kind, dead chickens, rats, or 
decayed meat. The first step is to remove 


the cause. Look up and carefully destroy 

best by burning all dead birds or animals or 
decayed meat. Treatment According to 
age of the bird, give from 2 to 10 drops, up 
to one or two teaspoons of oil of turpentine 


mixed with an equal quantity of sweet oil. 
Half an hour after give milk with ginger. 
One teaspoon fine powdered green ginger to 
half a cup hot milk with a little sugar. Give 
according to age from % teaspoonful to 2 
tablespoonfuls a i dose every hour. 
Teaspoonful doses of castor oil is also 
good, When bird 4s able to eat, give cold 
boiled rice, then fine cut raw beets and Irish 


Diarrhea 

i THIS trouble, caused by improper or ex- 

cessive feed, especially green stuff or, meat, 
impure drinking water or dampness, etc., 
the droppings are usually soft, whitish, 
greenish and in some cases may contain 
bloody mucus Give birds dry comfortable 
quarters, ventilation is important and free- 
dom from drafts or dampness In severe 
cases 5 drops of laudanum to each bird will 
check it Teaspoon doses of olive oil to clear 


intestines will generally stop the trouble 
Give dry grain for feed till trouble is over 

W here comes from poultry eat- 
ing paint lime, lead paints, etc., 
or spraying containing lead arsen- 
ate or Paris noticed in time give 
castor oil freely whites of eggs, 
raw, and flaxse 


diarrhea 
skins, lye, 
mixtures 
green, if 
followed by 
d tea 
Cholera 
disease is highly 
common in warm, wet 
dry The contagion 
ways. A male bird in 
contaminate every 
The raw flesh of a bird dead of 
infect any other bird eating it. The 
droppings, water from which sick birds have 
drunk are all sources of contamination 
Where an outbreak is at all serious, 
sick bird should be killed or buried 
lime freely scattered about, feed and wate! 
Vessels thoroughly scalded, and thorough 
disinfection of runs and buildings should be 
effected. For safety, all normal birds should 
’ moved to other quarters, At the first there 








contagious more 
weather than in 
may be spread 
the early 
female he 


HIS 


cold or 
in Many 
stuges may 
serves, 


it will 


is great thirst, no appetite. High tempera- 
ture, hot, dry legs, distended crop, feathers 
ruffled, head and wings droop, droppings are 
very frequent, yellow and green to greenisl? 
blue, thin and frothy. Comb and wattles 
discolored and death generally comes in 306 
to 36 hours. There is little use in medicines 
for this—prevention and proper sanitation 


being more dependable. 

One authority advises the administering of 
chloride of mercury (Corrosive sublimate) 
1 tablet of 1-100 grain strength to each bird, 
every 3 hours Creolin in the drinking wa 
ter 
or Chicken Vox 


pox is a fungoid 


Sorehead 
OREHEAD or chicken 
disease. The fungus may enter the system 

through any openings in the skin of the 
head, either insect bites, or an abrasion, or as 
a result of fighting. It is a yellow eruption 
around the eyes, nostrils, b@ak, ete., the 
nodules developing in 5 to 8 days when a 
Watery discharge follows and then the thick 
purulent matte About the best treatment 
is to Wash the parts with warm water and 
mild soap. Then apply carbolic ointinent 
or glycerin with 2 per cent carbolic acid In 
very severe diluted tincture of iodine 
may be used. 

It is claimed that 
of Epsom salts and 
mash will effectually 
trouble. 


cases 
giving tri-weekly doses 
flowers of sulphur in 
prevent or stop this 


Crop Bound 
the swallowing of a feather, long 
of hay or grass, or even strings wil! 





cause a Clogging of the outlet of the crop. 
Corn swallowed whole and swelling may 
cause it. The simple treatment is to hold the 
bird with head and neck extended upward, 


and pour down the throat one to two table- 


spoons of melted lard or warm olive oil 
Gently manipulate the crop so as to soften 
and break up the hardened mass Then 
holding the bird with head down, gently 
work on the mass, gradually moving it 
down to the throat and gravity will help 
move the contents. It takes time and pa- 
tience. If the mass is too hard to bé broken 
in this way as when dry grass has been 
eaten in spring, forming a round mass, an 


Clip away the feath- 
the Then 


incision is necessary. 


skin 


ers from the over crop. 
with a lancet, razor, or sharp knife cut an 
opening through the skin 1% inches long 








When the blood stops flowing make a cut in | 


the crop % inch long. With a pair of tweez- 
ers, fine scissors or an orange wood stick, 


gently break up and extract the mass, If it 
is grass or hay, use scissors to cut it. Emp- 
ty carefully letting none of the stuff lodge 
between crop and skin When empty wash 


out crop carefully with warm water, feeling 


gently with the little finger oiled to make 
sure the lower opening from crop is Clear 
Then sew up the crop with white silk and 
needle—2 stitches, leaving an end 1 to 1% 
inch long to hang out. Then sew up the 
outer skin, being careful not to catch the 
skin of crop, and leaving crop thread hang- 
ing out. 

Feed bird on soft, not wet, mash for say 


2 weeks or till wound is healed. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange 
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EVERY 


ReN he CHICK 


More chickens this year than ever before. More for 
your table, more for market. 

That’s the demand. You need them to replace high- 
priced meats. The country needs them for the same pur- 
pose. 

The opportunity to make money and save money with 
poultry was never so great as now. But you must make 





every chick from your high-priced eggs grow, and every ounce of 
your high-priced feed produce meat. 


Certainty of success—of raising every chick that is right to mar- 
ketable age quickly—is insured when you use the 


te DARJ) 


Colony Brooder 


It stops the frightful losses so common to the brooder period. 
Makes three chicks grow where one grew before. Broods 100 to 1000 
chicks with equal success, at a cost of less than 6 cents a day. Burns 
hard or soft coal. Fire lasts 24 hours from one filling. Cuts instal- 
) raw | and operating cost to less than half—labor cost to less than a 

ourth. 


Absolutely safe and sanitary. Nothing to catch fire; no corners 
where chicks may be crushed; no wooden walls or curtains to harbor 
vermin and dirt. Complete ventilation without drafts. Nothing to it 
but a smooth, solid cast iron stove, a clean galvanized steel hover, and 
the regulating apparatus. Nothing to wear out. Positively self- 
feeding and self-regulating. 

It is so good that it has many imitations.- But our patents will 
be protected. Make sure you get the Standard. We are so certain 
that it is the best brooder ever built, so sure it will satisfy, that we 
let you 


Write Your Own Guarantee 


What do you want a brooder to do for you? Write it down. We'll sign it. 
And if the Standard does not fullill your guarantee in every particular we will return 
your money without argument. 

The Standard is endorsed by all agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Among more than 30,000 enthusiastic users, big and little, not one failure hag ever 
been reported. 

Over 6000 dealers sell it. 
Standard in operation. 

Write for the Buckeye Catalog and get the most wonderful testimonials of chick 
raising success you ever read. A post card request will bring it. 











The one nearest you will be glad to show you the 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 


822 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Branch, Box 822 Oakland, California 


















“NO MAN’S LAND” 





Whether it be in France, Belgium or these United States 

of America will yield a profit if it washes badly or is too 

wet or too dry. Progressive land owners in every state and 

practically every county in the Union have discovered that 
the only way to bring their land up to the desired state of 
production is to get a 


Bostrom $18 Farm Level 


and make spare days the most profitable days by Terracing, 
Ditching, Tile Draining or Irrigating. 


The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty years, 
the latest improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses 
which enable you to see the cross on the Target a quarter of a mile 

away. Man Size 74 Leveling Rod, Target, Plumb-Bob and full 
instructions includ: Weight 15 lbs. It is used and endorsed by 
Agricul 








Itural Schools and U. S. County Farm Demonstration 

Agente and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your 

oney Back, including Express both ways. Now is the time to do 
the work before the heavy rains set in. 


Order teday, or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING C0. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers say: “‘l am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries” 
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DOUBLE GALVANIZED : 





Quotes rock-bottom meney- 
saving prices. Direct:fronr § 
Factory all freight: prepaid } 
on famous Brown 
Galvanized Fence—backed 
by nearly 35 years -reputa- 
tion for highest quality. 
Free book tells hom Brown 
Fence is made of heavy IF 
DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
WIRE and why it out-lasts ot! other fences 
two to five times. 


Direct From Factory 
ae 13¢ per Rod up Freight ninth 

150 styles of fencefor every pur 

Test free sample and you’l need 

why a half million other farmers, 

have bought over 125 million rods. 

GATES AND STEEL POSTS 

This free book also shows complete 

line of Farm Gates, Self-Raising 

= Gates, Lawn Fence, Lawn Gates, 

Barb Wire, Steel Post. 

WRITE POSTAL NOW! 


52 Bee how much money my freight prepaid 
: book explains ae 
y ani 





THE BROWN FENCE & 
‘WIRE CO. Dept, 487 


et oad anal comm te t ’ Lawn Fence 
wate 1 ay FHL, 








Tobe sure of your. 


INOS A 
Order NOW! 


HE Nation is mobilized for war ser- 

[ vice. Raw materials are being fast di- 

verted for Government use. To make 
sure of having an Indiana Silo next year, 
order now. It will cost nothing to do this 
and it will save you mucli money later on. 

Tkis is no time for experiments. You 
need a proved, practical silo. Youmeedan 
indiana Silo. Sixty thousand Indiana 
Silos are now in use. Every owner is 
a booster. 

The war is demanding the products of 
the farm. An Indiana Silo will make your 
corn go twice as far. It means you can 
feed twice as much stock or keep the same 
number ot head on half the grain. It 
mean3 cheaper costs for producing beef 
and pork. It means increased production 
of milk and butter. It means money for 
you and victory for the cause. 


Write today for. catalog and our 

special offer to early buyers. 

Address nearest. office. 

THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
67’ Union Bidg., . + « Anderson, Indians 


G7’ Bile Biden 2 2 ce ec ce Sanges Cty Mo. 
Maines, lowa 


dg. Des 
670 Live Stock Tetbedes. Bide. -» Fort Worth, Texas 








1 CENTS ym 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
on 30 days FREE 
Write for free catalog now. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


L=Plews « and "Plowing 


By G. H. ALFORD. 








(This. is the, finst of a.series of 15 articles on Farm Implements and Machinery. The 
second, “‘Herrows’’, will appear next week.] 
HY do we plow? This is a board plow except in very hard 
fundamental question and we ground and sticky soils. 
are not likely to use the -right Following are the most import- 
kind of plows or to do good plowing ant reasons usually given for advocat- 
unless we know just exactly why we ing the use of the disk plow. First, 
plow it can be used when the ground is 
The seed bed is the home of plants too hard for the moldboard plow; 
and furnishes food in solution only. second, it will scour. by using the 
The soil is composed of very small scraper, on any kind of land at any 
grains, and if it is thoroughly pul- time; third, it doés not form a “hard 
verised each grain of soil is surround- pan” to prevent moisture and _ plant 
ed by a thin film of water. If the roots from getting down into the 
soil is loose and mellow so that plant subsoil; fourth, the position of the 
roots can easily penetrate every part disk can be changed for hard or 
of it, the root hairs will come in con- loose land and the iand laid in any- 
tact with the films of water around way wanted. 
the grains of soil and obtain the The reasons usually given for the 


necessary plant foad in solution. 
The finer the soil the more water 
it will hold. A pound of humus will 


store seven and one-half times as 
much water as a pound of soil and 
four times as much water as a pound 


of clay. This shows the very great 
importance of thoroughly pulveriz- 
ing the soil and filling it full of hu- 
mus. 

Insurance Against Drouth and Flood 


Ly speciagen pcelgaa’ 
one of the value of a deep seed bed 
and deep plowing, and the turning 
under of vegetable matter is the only 
way to get a deep seed ked. As the 
crop on one acre is limited to only 
43,560 square feet of surface, it should 
be enabled to use the acre for a con- 
siderable depth. The deeply plowed, 
humus-filled soil is required for big 
crops, and such a seed bed makes 
big crops possible whether the sum- 
mer proves “too dry” or “too wet.” 

It is rather embarrassing to dis- 
cuss the subject of plows, as there 
are so few good draft horses in the 
Belt and as yet the cotton 
farmers have not begun to use trac- 
tors to the extent they should. It is 
practically impossible to make an 
ideal seed bed with any kind of one- 
horse plow. We cannot plow from 
five to seven inches deep with one- 


will convince any- 


horse plows, or turn under the neces 
sary vegetable matter to keep the 
soil full of humus. Plenty of horse 


power is absolutely essential to good 
plowing, and the most perplexing 
problem in connection with the sub- 
ject is to get the necessary supply of 
good draft horses and tractors to do 
the work in the most satisfactory 
and economical manner. 

The plow is the most important 
tillage implement, and plowing is the 
primary operation of farming. The 
plow is not merely a tool for invert- 
ing the furrow, but it is a most ef- 
ficient pulverizer. As the moldboard 
turns the furrow, each particle of soil 
is forced to slip against the adjoin- 
ing particles, a process which results 
in a tilth that no other single opera- 
tion approaches. 

The plow is a very complex tool 
and requires great skill for adjust- 
ment, in spite of the general impres- 
sion that it is a simple tool. Few 
men know haw to plow. The plow- 
ing of .a straight furrow of equal 
width and depth is a rare and dif- 
ficult achievement. So let us at the 
outset frankly admit that we know 
very little about plows and resolve 
to study and test them during 1918. 

The development of the plow has 
rapid during recent years. The 
cast-iron plow was first made and 
later the steel plow. Today we have 
plows of all kinds that operate satis- 
factorily on any kind of soil and to 
any desired depth. 

There are just two types of plows, 


the moldboard and the _ revolving 
disk plow. The disk plow was in- 
vented with the hope and expecta- 


the draft of mold- 
to the sliding fric- 
However, 
often 
mold- 


tion of reducing 
board plows due 
tion upon the moldboard. 
the draft of the disk plow is 
greater than the draft of the 


use of the moldboard plow are: First, 
the draft of the moldboard plow is 
lighter in proportion to the amount 


of soil moved; second, the mold- 
board plow is not nearly so clumsy 
as the disk plow; third, the mold- 


board plow is recommended by the 
manufacturers of both plows for all 
kinds of plowing except in sticky 
soils and very hard ground 

There are two kinds of moldboard 
plows, the walking and the sulky or 
wheel plow. The sulky plow is the 
result of an effort to reduce friction 
by changing into rolling friction the 
sliding friction of the walking plow 
and also provide means for the 
operator to ride. However, there is 
little if any difference in the draft 
of the walking and riding plows. The 
gang plow is a sulky with two or 
more plow bottoms instead of one. 

There are several general types of 
plow bottoms. These forms vary 
from the plow with its long, 
sloping share and moldboard to the 
stubble plow with a high, bold and 
abrupt curved moldboard. The gen- 
eral purpose plows have intermediate 
types of mroldboards adapted to a 
wide range of The hillside or 
reversible plows are often used where 
the land is too sloping to throw the 
furrow up hill and in irrigated dis- 
tricts where dead furrows interfere 
with the carrying of water upon the 
land. 

The subsoil plow is usually used in 
the furrow behind the regular plow 
to loosen the subsoil. The modern 
subsoil plow does: not bring subsoil to 
the surface or break it up to any 
great extent. It just simply makes an 
opening below the depth of the sur- 
face plow for the purpose of ad- 
mitting air and water to the 


sod 


soils. 


The usey;of this plow is seldom pro- 
fitable. 
Plows may be either chilled iron 


The chilled plow 
well, especially in 


or soft-center steel. 
is hard and wears 


subsoil. | 











gravely soils. takes a good polish 
and can be easily repolished. How- 
ever, it is heavy and breaks rather 
easily 
Plows and Plow Attachments 
HE steel plow is very tough and | 
seldom breaks. It is comparatively 


light and for this reason is usually 


more easily handled. It takes a good 
polish, but it often rusts and pits 
badly when exposed to the weather. 


It will not last as long as the chilled 
plow in gravely soil. 

The share or plow point 
made of chilled iron or of steel. 


may be 
The 


steel point can be sharpened at the | 


forge and can be made to carry a 
much .sharper edge than the cast 
point. The steel point costs two or 


three times as much as the cast point, 
but it lasts much longer. 

he cast point is cheap and it is us- 
ually advisable to replace it when it 
becomes dull. It may be sharpened 
on an emery wheel, but it seldqgm does 
satisfactory work after being sharp- 
ened in this way. It may also be 
made to take the ground better by 


turning the point upside down on the | 


face of an anvil and extending the 
(Concluded on page 25, column 2) 


| 
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economy 
i and wears like 


f the genuine 
nd Uncle Sam 


Write today for free sam 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Teaded Khaki, the 
kid giove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place - 
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WITH REDUCED 
PRIGES NOW READY j 
If you need fence | 
; high grade petess a 
} that will put a big saving,in 
{ our pocket. These strong, 
uraple. long-iasting, Rust:Re- 
sisting Bences are made o > 
) isti rr d f 
y) Drawn Annealed and ‘Heavil 
9 Galvanized ,in our own 
SOLD DIRECT FROM 
? FACTORY TO FARM , 
at money- saving prices, There’s 
not.a sinsle item of ’extra selling 
expense between our Wire Mill an 
yourtarm. Isn't this the way you want 
tobuy?’ Here’sa few of our many values: 
26-in. Hog Fenee, - 218c. a rod. 
47-in. Farm Fence, - 314c..a rod. 
48-in. Poultry Fence, 344c..a rod. 
-SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 
More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices. Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Gates and Fence Supplies. Every user of 
fence shoujd.get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
: —_——_$——.-———- 
CPA ars au: 
AN Ve we at di 


IRONCLAD 
KHAKI TWILLS 
Mo LEATHER 


Uncle Sam’s 


Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 


Tuuill Cloth 


women of his “home ? 
ad wear this patriotic 
It's fast sulphur ee 
leather. | 


sheu 
oth, too 


AND OVERALLS 
Ironclad Khaki 
uses? carry the 
army” label, iike the above 
ic in the garment before you 


PANTS 


ples of Ironciad 


Baltimore, Md. 





Bring More 
Toney 


Prices are high, en yous! vy still 
more valuable, 10) 
more milk, fatten 


ul 
er, cannot injure other n = \ 
people and are ney 15 to 25c fod 


more per 100 1 

The Leavitt “V” Blade Dehorner does 
fot crush but’makes a clean cut alt 
around, See Your Dealer. Look for blue 





bs. at Stock Yards, 


guarantee tag pee 








PUMPS THE YEAR ROUND WITHOUT COST 
Ensures runuing «vater in 
— country home 
spring or 
the windmill. 

sure without one cent of cost 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


runs continuously, can't get out 
of flow can be extended 
and elevated to suit needs. Pric- 
ed low. Write today for Catalog 


and quotat 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co., 


any room of 
or farm where there 
tlowing stream Beats 
Runs by self water pres- 





Booklet C, Chester, Pa. 

















for one r 


subscription for one year each if sent in 

together; or - 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- « 

scriptions all sent in together—a saving 


of 33 cents on each subscription. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Two Best — 
Subscription Offers 


enewal and one new 


Address, 
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Works Like a Hoe 


Covers 8 Acres A Day 

It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 
can dodge it—Keeps the surface in 
condition to readily absorb rain and produces 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 
One trip to the row, whether / 
narrow or wide. / 






With one mule The Fowler does as much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub the crop roots. You can work right 

o the plant witha Fowler. By removing 
a foot you can cultivate astride the row, 


The Light Draft Fowler ie a time saver and moncy maker. 
It will pay for iteclf many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again in increased crops. 


In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon after a, 


rain on account of running close to the surface and it covers 
so much ground in one day that weeds and grase are kept 
under control. 

Ite the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, beets 


“and beans and truck crops planted in rows. 


Write today for catalog which fully explains 
The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer's Cul- 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box soiHarrimanTenn, 
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The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde has been rightly 
dubbed “The Farmer's Friend” 
because it serves the scientific 
farmer in a thousand ways. 


Fal OR MELDE pEL 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant— 
officially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grains. It rids seed grains 
of smuts and & ungus growth, > flax 
wilt and scab and black-| 

of potatoes, insuring hea Geng gtain, 
clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, etc. 
One pint bottle cost:ag 35 cents treats 
40 bushels of seed. Big book free. 
Write to-day. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


100 William Street New York 


























N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productiveland 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on W days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
he and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc 
tory price offer now. 
Toya MFc. Se, 
980 26th St., Centervitte, & 










In sawing lumber with 
our up-to-date saw mills, 







. the chance to big 
money. Write for our FREE catalog C and prices. 
R.R. Howell & Co.,Mitrs., Minneapolis,Minn. 


PROFITS NOW 





BuyYourFloridaFarm 
While Land is Low-Priced 


pa, manufacturing and ship- 
baliding city; paved roads, rural delivery, telephone; 
fertile, well-located, r C satisfaction 
cue, returned on inepeetion, Ten enres or more; 
terms if desired; BOOK 


TAMPA BAY LAND CO., Desk 12, Tampa, Florida 








Would Not Be Without an 


Incubator 


years I have 
and after hav- 


R the last three 
used an incubator, 


ing had this experience I would not | 


like to be without one. 

Before buying’ I tried to select the 
best machine that could be bought, 
as it doesn’t pay to buy a too cheap 
one. 

I usually began running mine about 
the middle of February and continue 
to set it until about the middle of 
May. In this way all the first hatch- 
ed chickens are raised in the brooder, 
and by the time the later ones come 
off there are usually several hens that 
have hatched their eggs and are will- 
ing to have their broods increased 
with the incubator chickens. 

In many ways an incubator is a 
great deal more satisfactory than the 
hen. It is not always that we can 
persuade a hen te sit at the time we 
wish. A good incubator can be set 
at any time. 

Incubator chickens are usually free 
of lice, when hen-hatched chickens 
are always in more or less danger of 
the parasites. 

Three hundred chickens can be at- 
tended to at once in a brooder much 
more easily than three hundred divid- 
ed among the necessary hen mothers. 

It is far less trouble to care for 
three hundred eggs set in an incu- 
bator than it is to watch and care 
for twenty sitting hens. 


Anyone using care and common 
sense can successfully run a good in- 
cubator. The following are very es- 
sential things to remember while 
operating a machine. 

Always select fresh, well-formed 
eggs. 

Keep the temperature up to the 
necessary degree constantly. A low 
temperature tends to a weak 


Air the eggs reguiarly as does the 
hen. 
Never fail to turn the eggs at least 
twice a day 
MRS. EDWIN EASTHAM. 
Flint Hill, Va. 


“No More Mongrel Chickens for 
Me”’ 


E HAD always kept mongrel 

chickens until March, 1916, when 
I ordered two sittings of Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn eggs at $1.25 per 
sitting. From the 32 eggs sent me 
30 hatched, and I raised 27—19 of 
them being pullets, but one of them 
died. The first one began laying the 
sixth day of November, and from 
then until the 30 of June the eighteen 
hens laid 1586 eggs and one hen hatch- 
ed and raised a 
time. 

I got almost as many eggs from the 
18 Leghorns as I did from 48 young 
mongrel hens. 

I set 554 Leghorn eggs and hatched 
463 of them and sold $23 worth of 
eggs for hatching. The little chickens 





ran about the barn and the rats got a | 


good many of them. Next spring I 
mean to keep them in rat-proof pens. 
I now have 150 Leghorn hens. From 
my experience I think the pure-breds 
certainly beat the mongrels for eggs. 
No more mongrels for me. 
¥, tn Xe 


Arkansas. 





Over $100 From Two Turkey 
Hens 


THIS year (1917), I kept three tur- 
key hens. One did absolutely noth- 
ing and the other two laid and set 
about the same time, hatched 31 tur- 
keys. 
large as a chicken hen, then lost one. 
Have sold $98.58 worth and have ten 
left. Expect to sell one or two more 
and still have some for setting aad 
breeding purposes—all of this from 
two turkey hens. I now have one tur- 
key hen with 12 little turkeys hatch- 
ed December 4. MRS. W. 
South Carolina. 


brood during that 


I raised all of them until as | 





chick. | 
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The cold, bleak 
outside is made 
comfortable 
and happy 
inside when you 
have IDEAL 
heating to defy < 
the winter ~- 
winds. The 
whole house is 
as balmy as 
June. You 
don’t shiver in 
any room. The 
days start right 
and the family 


RADIATORS 








beat trom the tuel. 


for it gives you the truth about the heating question and 
shows why we want you to have IDEAL heating to change 
your house into a home. 








service. 


Enjoy warm rooms 
at getting-up time 


i 
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Whole house comfortable at the coldest time of the day 
—and at small fuel expense. 


gives uniform heat without any attention 


is happy and healthful. ‘You feel and know that your 
farm is more successful when there is an IDEAL Boiler 
and AMERICAN Radiators in your home. 


MERICAN §,|DEAL 


can be put in in a few 


at all. 


With IDEAL heating you will notice a wonder- 
ful difference from old-time method of living. 
The house becomes a new home. 
cheer abound. 
unknown. Great saving is made by burning the 
low priced fuels of your locality. 


Drafts and chill spots 


Don’t delay buying IDEAL Heating 
Big yearly fuel savings—no repair bill, no labor, no dirt, 
or coal-gases throughout the house — good for a lifetime of 
Cellar or water pressure system is not necessary. 


To save fuel this year send 
for our free heating book 


Write today for copy of ‘Ideal Heating.” 
We want you to read this book through, 


sstwanict AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY ovgigzr= 


Automatic Regulator 


Decide now to invest in an 
IDEAL heating outfit—they 


without disturbing the family 


Comfort and 


[ 


\ 


days 


are 








PEPE hhh deeded 








Cotton Plaater 
Pros ae 


Se tone ratarecee 





Has Your Help Left 


Wild stories of high wages in the North and about 
army camps have lured help from the South by tens 
of thousands. If the men you were depending upon have joined 
this rush to the North, let us help you, 


TRUCKERS’ VARIETY MACHINE 


is a boon to the man who is short of help, 
As a planter, it will open its own furrow, 
sow the fertilizer, level the ridge, openan- 
sow, cover and roll, 
‘| mark next row—all in one operation. Or, 
it will doany of this work separately. Fure 
nished in any one of its separate forms or 


Our 


Row Maker 
Row Cm, Bena sad 


other furrow for seed, 


complete to do many kinds of work, 
The Truckers’ Variet 


oageces Fi ridger, cotton or peanut planter 
dose the werk of many tools at the 
= ag 





4 Machine plants corn,’ 
, beansorpeas. Laysoff rowsor makes up rows 
, with fertilizer for cabbage, tomatoes, ete. It 

can be used separately as @ side dresser, 2° 


coated 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 8953, Grenioch, N.Y. 
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Get up a club. 


Send in your renewal. 
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tT GALVANIZED: 








Factory all freight: prepaid Tm 

on famous Brown Double 

Galvanized Fence—backed 

by nearly 35 years -reputa- 

tion for highest quality. |i 150 Styles 
Free book tells how Brown bi 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED | : 
WIRE and why it out-lasts other fences 
two to five times. 


Direct From Factory 
13c per Rod up Freight nitnsoul 
150 styles of fence for every pur 
Test free frmpie and you’l 
why a hal illion other Croom 
have bought over 125 million rods. 
GATES AND STEEL POSTS 
This free book also shows complete 
line of Farm Gates, Self-Raising 
Lawn Fence, Lawn Gates, 








now 
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Samased ctl 


nest ‘and most complete Ti 
wena in the Country ae Pactors 
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TRON 
Order NOW! 


HE Nation is mobilized for war ser- 
vice. Raw materials are being fast di- 
verted for Government use. To make 
sure of having an Indiana Silo next year, 
erder now. It will cost nothing to do this 
and it will save you much money later on. 

Tkis is no time for experiments. You 
need a proved, practical.silo. Youmeedjan 
Indiana Silo. Sixty thousand | Indiana 
Silos are now in use. Every owner is 
a booster. 

The war is demanding the products of 
the farm. An Indiana Silo will make your 
corn go twice as. far. It:means you can 
feed twice as much stock or keep the same 
number ot head on half the grain. It 
mean3 cheaper costs for producing beef 
and pork. It means increased production 
of milk and butter. It means money for 
you and victory for the cause. 

Write today for catalog and our 
special offer to .early buyers. 
Address nearest. office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
67’ Union Bidg., . + + « Anderson, Indi 
67 Silo Bldg, . . . . . « « Kansas City 
670 Indians Bidg.. Des Moines, 

670 Live Stock Roskenes: Bide. + Fort Worth, Texas 

















s RoD ¢t 

@2%inch Hog Fence 
31%c. arod for sin’ 
8. styles Farm, Poultry. and 
Fences. Low pricesBarbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
id on 30 days FREE TRIAL.‘ 
Write for free catalog now. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


l—Plaws a and Plowing 


By 6. H. “ALFORD 








| 





(This. is the dinst of a.series of i5 articles on Farm Implements and Machinery. The 
second, *“‘Harrows’’, will appear next week.] 
HY do we plaw? This is a board plow except in very hard 
fundamental question and we’ ground and in sticky soils. 
are not likely to use the right Following are the most import- 
kind of plows or to do good plowing ant reasons usually given for advocat- 
unless we know just exactly why we ing the use of the disk plow. First, | 
plow. it can be used when the ground is 
The seed bed is the home of plants too hard for the ‘moldboard plow; 
and furnishes food in solution only. second, it will scour, by using the 
The soil is composed of very small scraper, on any kind of land at any 
grains, and if it is thoroughly pul- time; third, it doés not form a “hard 
verised each grain of soil is surround- pan” to prevent moisture and plant 
ed by a thin film of water. If the roots from getting down into the 
soil is loose and mellow so that plant subsoil; fourth, the position of the 
roots can easily penetrate every part disk can be changed for hard or 
of it, the root hairs will come in con- loose land and the land laid in any- 
tact with the films of water around way wanted . 
the grains of soil and obtain the The reasons usually given for the 
necessary plant foad in solution. use of the moldboard plow are: First, 
The finer the soil the more water the draft of the moldboard plow is 
it will hold. -A-pound of humus will lighter in proportion to the amount 
store seven and one-half times as of soil moved: second. the mold- 
much water as a pound of soil and board plow is not nearly so clumsy 
four times as much water as a pound as the disk plow; third, the mold- 
of clay. This shows the very great board plow is recommended by the 
importance of thoroughly pulveriz- manufacturers of both plows for all 
ing the soil and filling it full of hu- kinds of plowing except in sticky 
mus. soils and very hard ground 
Insurance Against Drouth and Flood There are two kinds of moldboard 
plows, the walking and the sulky or 
BSERVATION will convinceany- wheel plow. The sulky plow is the 
one of the value of adeepseed bed result of an effort to reduce friction 


and deep plowing, and the turning 
under of vegetable matter is the only 
way to get a deep seed ked. As the 
crop on one acre is limited to only 
43,560 square feet of surface, it should 
be enabled to use the acre for a con- 
siderable depth. The deeply plowed, 
humus-filled soil is required for big 
crops, and such a seed bed makes 
big crops possible whether the sum- 


mer proves “too dry” or “too wet.” 


It is rather embarrassing to dis- 
| cuss the subject of plows, as there 
are so few good draft horses in the 


| Cotton 





| ficient pulverizer. 
| turns the furrow, 


Belt. and as yet the cotton 
farmers have not begun to use trac- 
tors to the extent they should. It is 
practically impossible to make an 
ideal seed bed with any kind of one- 
horse plow. We cannot plow from 
five to seven inches deep with one- 


horse plows, or turn under the neces 
sary vegetable matter to keep the 
soil full of humus. Plenty of horse 


power is absolutely essential to good 
plowing, and the most perplexing 
problem in connection with the sub 
ject is to get the necessary supply of 
good draft horses and tractors to do 


the work in the most satisfactory 
and economical manner. 
The plow is the most important 


tillage implement, and plowing is the 
primary operation of farming. The 
plow is not merely a tool for invert- 
ing the furrow, but it is a most ef- 
As the moldboard 
2ach particle of soil 
is forced to slip against the adjoin- 
ing particles, a process which results 
in a tilth that no other single opera- 
tion approaches. 

The plow is a 
and requires great 


very complex tool 
skill for adjust- 


ment, in spite of the general impres- 
sion that it is a simple tool. Few 
| men know howto plow. The plow- 





ing of .a straight furrow of equal 
width and depth is a rare and dif- 
ficult achievement. So let us at the 
outset frankly admit that we know 
very little about plows and resolve 
to study and test them during 1918. 
The development of the plow has 


been rapid during recent years. The 
cast-iron plow was first made and 
later the steel plow. Today we have 


plows of all kinds that operate satis- 
factorily on any kind of soil and to 
any desired depth. 

There are just two types of plows, 
the moldboard and the revolving 
disk plow. The disk plow was in- 
vented with the hope and expecta- 
tion of reducing the draft of mold- 
board plows due to the sliding fric- 
tion upon the moldboard. However, 
the draft of the disk plow is often 
greater than the draft of the mold- 


by changing into rolling friction the 


sliding friction of the walking plow 
and also provide means for the 
operator to ride. However, there is 
little if any difference in the draft 


of the walking and riding plows. The 
gang plow is a sulky with two or 
more plow bottoms instead of one. 

There are several general types of 
plow bottoms. These forms vary 
from the plow -with its long, 
sloping share and moldboard to the 
stubble plow with a high, bold and 
abrupt curved moldboard. The gen- 
eral purpose plows have intermediate 
types of moldboards adapted to a 
wide range of soils. The hillside or 
reversible plows are often used where 
the land is too sloping to throw the 
furrow up hill and in irrigated dis- 
tricts where dead furrows interfere 
with the carrying of water upon the 
land. 

The subsoil plow is usually used in 


sod 


the furrow behind the regular plow 
to loosen the subsoil. The modern 


subsoil plow does-not bring subsoil to 
the surface or break it up to any 
great extent. It just simply makes an 
opening below the depth of the sur- 
face plow for the purpose of ad- 
mitting air and water to the subsoil. 
The use,of this plow is seldom pro- 
frtable. 

Plows may be 
or soft-center steel. 
is hard and wears well, 


either chilled iron 
The chilled plow 
especially in 





gravely soils. It takes a good polish 
and can be easily repolished. How- 
ever, it is heavy and breaks rather 
easily 

Plows and Plow Attachments 

HE steel plow is very tough and | 

seldom breaks. It is comparatively 


light and for this reason is usually 
more easily handled. It takes a good 
polish, but it often rusts and pits 
badly when exposed to the weather. 


It will not Jast as long as the chilled | 


plow in gravely soil. 

The share or -plow 
made of chilled iron or of steel. 
steel point can be 


point may be 
The 


forge and can be made to carry a 
much -sharper edge than the cast 
point. The steel point costs two or 


three times as much as the cast point, 
but it lasts much longer. 

The cast point is cheap and it is us- 
ually advisable to replace it when it 
becomes dull. It may be sharpened 
on an emery wheel, but it seldqam does 
satisfactory work after being sharp- 
ened in this way. It may also be 
made to take the ground better by 
turning the point upside down on the 
face of an anvil and extending the 


(Concluded on page 25, column 2) 


sharpened at the | 


| 
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it TSELMAN FENCE 


GET 





CTORY | DIRECT 


bi, ama 
Paanans lint 


your tarm. 


tobuy? Here’sa few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 21%c. a rod. 

47-in. Farm Fence, - 314c..a rod. 

48-in. Poultry Feace,344c..a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 
More than 
proportior rately iow prices. 
with Barbed Wire woven in at 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates and Fence Supplies. 
fence should.get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 84 


sisting ‘ences are made of . 
Drawn Annealed and: Heavil 


at money-saving prices, There's 
not.a single item of "extra sellin 
expense between our Wire Mill an 


47 FROM THE 


ah 





SRT | 





of designs ot 
ence at price 
that will mut a big saving in 
our pocket. These_ strong, 
uraple, long lasting, Rust:Re- 











Galvanized in our own 


SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM | , 





Isn't this the way you want 


100 other styles of fence at 
Hog Fences 
bottom. 
Farm 
Every user of 


A Postal Card will do. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 








Uncle rg 


Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 


You 
guard” 

economy 
dyed 


* 


kind 


ic in the 


men 
should wear 
cloth, 
and 


the 


Tull Cloth 


of his “heme 
this patriotic 
it's fast sulphur 
leather 


ind women 
too 

wears like 
‘ANTS AND OVERALLS 
‘nuine Ironclad Khaki 
e Sam uses) earry the 
lubel, jlike the above 
garment before you 


e today for free samples of Ironclad 


rit y 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss lronclad 


Khaki, the 


kid giove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 
Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


123 Market Place ~ 


Baltimore, Md. 





Bring More 
/Toney 


Prices are high. Make your herd still 


more valuable, 


Dehorned cattle give 


more milk, fatten better and quick- 


people and are quoted 15 to 25c 

00 Ibs. at Stock Yards, 

itt “*V" Blade Dehorner does 
Mot crush but makes a clean cut alt 
around, See Your Dealer. Look for blue 











PUMPS THE YEAR ROUND WITHOUT COST 
Ensures running «water in 
home 


any country 


is a spring or 


the windraill. 


sure Without one 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 
runs conthjue 
flow 
and ele vated to suit needs Price 


of order, 


ed low. Wr 


and quotations 
Niagara Hyd. 


any room of 
or farm where there 
flowing stream Beats 
Runs by self water pres- 
cent of cost 







get out 
extended 


isly, can't 
can be 


ulay for ¢ ‘atalog 


Engine Co., Booklet C, Chester, Pa. 

















Our Two Best =e 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for 
subscription for one 
together; or 
$2.00 for 
scriptions all 
of 33 cents.on each subscription. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and one new 
each if sent-in 


enewal 
year 


one ! 


a club of three yearly sub- 
sent in together—a saving 
Address, 
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Works Like a Hoe 


Covers 8 Acres A Day 


It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 
can dodge it—Keeps the surface in 
condition to readily absorb rain and conga 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 






narrow or wide. 


With one mule The Fowler does as much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub the crop roots. You can work right 
up to the plant witha Fowler. By removing 

w foot you can cultivate astride the row, 

The Light Draft Fowler ie a time saver and moncy maker. 
It will pay for itself many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again in increased crope. 

In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon after a 
rain on account of running close to the eurface and it covers 
so much ground in one day that weeds and grase are kept 
under control. 

Its the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, beets 


“and beans and truck crops planted in rows. 


Write today for catalog which fully explains 
The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer's Cul- 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box soifarrimanTenn. 








The Farmer’s Friend 


Formaldehyde has been rightly 
dubbed “The Farmer's Friend” 
because it serves the scientific 
farmer in a thousand ways. 


Fal OR MEL ers zEL 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant— 
officially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grains. It rids seed grains 
of smuts and fungus growth, also flax 
wilt and scab and black-leg diseases 
of potatoes, insuring hea Ithy grain, 
clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, etc. 
One pint bottle cost:ag 35 cents treats 
40 bushels of seed. Big book free. 
Write to-day. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


100 William Street New York 























z x a 
= N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
5) into crops. Make more money, 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
1 and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduce 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 26th St., Centervilie, 








In sawing lumber with 
our up-to-date saw milla, 
Make your engine earn 
money all year. Start 
now when the of 
lumber is highest ever 
known, and the demand 
Cd] enormous. Don't miss 


-_ the chance to make 
money. Writeforour FREE catalog © and prices. 
R.R. Howell & Co.,Mitrs., Minneapolis,Minn. 





Would Not Be Without an 


Incubator 


R the last three years I have 

used an incubator, and after hav- 
ing had this experience I would not 
like to be without one. 

Before buying I tried to select the 
best machine that could be bought, 
as it doesn’t pay to buy a too cheap 
one. 


the middle of February and continue 
to set it until about the middle of 
May. In this way all the first hatch- 
ed chickens are raised in the brooder, 
and by the time the later ones come 
off there are usually several hens that 
have hatched their eggs and are will- 
ing to have their broods increased 
with the incubator chickens. 

In many ways an incubator is a 
great deal more satisfactory than the 
hen. It is uot always that we can 
persuade a hen te sit at the time we 
wish. A good incubator can be set 
at any time. 

Incubator chickens are usually free 
of lice, when hen-hatched chickens 
are always in more or less danger of 
the parasites. 

Three hundred chickens can be at- 
tended to at once in a brooder much 
more easily than three hundred divid- 
ed among the necessary hen mothers. 

It is far less trouble to care for 
three hundred eggs set in an incu- 
bator than it is to watch and care 
for twenty sitting hens. 


temperature tends 
Air the eggs reguiarly as does the 











PROFITS NOW 





BuyYourFloridaFarm 
While Land is Low-Priced 


Values increasi: Trapidly; good Florida land never 
again can be boughtac reasonably as now. South Tampa 
Garden lands, close to Tampa, manufacturing and ship- 
building city; paved roads, riral delivery, telephone; 
fertile, well-located, reasonable. Complete satisfaction 
or money réturned on ep ston. Ten acres or more; 
terms if desired; BOOK PREE. 

TAMPA 


BAY LAND CO., Desk 12, Tampa, Florida 


hen. 


twice a day. 
MRS. EDWIN EASTHAM. 
Flint Hill, Va. 





“No More Mongrel Chickens for 
Me” 


HAD always kept 


Leghorn eges at $1.25 per 
sitting. From the 32 eggs sent me 
30 hatched, and I raised 27—19 of 
them being pullets, but one of them 
died. The first one began laying the 
sixth day of November, and from 
then until the 30 of June the eighteen 
hens laid 1586 eggs and one hen hatch- 
ed and raised a brood during that 
time. 

I got almost as many eggs from the 
18 Leghorns as I did from 48 young 
mongrel hens. 

I set 554 Leghorn eggs and hatched 
463 of them and sold $23 worth of 
eggs for hatching. The little chickens 
ran about the barn and the rats got a 
good many of them. Next spring I 
mean to keep them in rat-proof pens. 

I now have 150 Leghorn hens. From 
my experience I think the pure-breds 
certainly beat the mongrels for eggs. 
No more mongrels for me. 


FP. i. S. 


Brown 


Arkansas. 





Over $100 From Two Turkey 
Hens 


THIS year (1917), I kept three tur- 
key hens. One did absolutely noth- 
ing and the other two laid and set 
about the same time, hatched 31 tur- 
keys. 
large as a chicken hen, then lost one. 
Have sold $98.58 worth and have ten 
left. 
and still have some for setting and 
breeding purposes—all of this from 
two turkey hens. I now have one tur- 
key hen with 12 little turkeys hatch- 
ed December 4. MRS. W. 
South Carolina. 





I usually began running mine about | 


W! mongrel | 
chickens until March, 1916, when | 
I ordered two sittings of Single Comb 


I raised all of them until as | 


ql) ll 








Anyone using care and common 
sense can successfully run a good in- 
cubator. The following are very es- 
sential things to remember while 
operating a machine. 

Always select fresh, well-formed 
eggs. 

Keep the temperature up to the 
necessary degree constantly. A low | 


to a weak chick. | 


Never fail to turn the eggs at least 


The cold, bleak 
outside is made 
comfortable 
and happy 
inside when you 
have IDEAL 
heating to defy 
the winter 
winds. The 
whole house is 
as balmy as 
June. You 
don’t shiver in 
any room. The 
days start right 
and the family 


ANERICAN 


RADIATORS 








IDEAL Boller tuel 
pots mix the alr and 
coal gases as in @ 
modern gas mantle. 
extractiag ALL the 
beat from the tuel. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 
agents. 











Expect to sell one or two more | 


Enioy warm rooms 
at getting-up time 


is happy and healthful. ‘You feel and know that your 
farm is more successful when there is an IDEAL Boiler 
and AMERICAN Radiators in your home. 


With IDEAL heating you will notice a wonder- 
ful difference from old-time method of living. 
The house becomes a new home. 
cheer abound. 
unknown. Great saving is made by burning the 
low priced fuels of your locality. 


Big yearly fuel savings—no repair bill, no labor, no dirt, 
or coal-gases throughout the house — good for a lifetime of 
service. Cellar or water pressure system is not necessary. 


Write today for copy of ‘Ideal Heating.” 
We want you to read this book through 
for it gives you the truth about the heating question and 
shows why we want you to have IDEAL heating to 

your house into a home. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY owzizzste= 
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Whole house comfortable at the coldest time of the day 
—and at small fuel expense. Automatic Regulator 
gives uniform heat without any attention 


Decide now to invest in an 
IDEAL heating outfit—they 
can te put in in a few days 
without disturbing the family 
at all. 


5, ,DEAL 


BOILERS 


Comfort and 
Drafts and chill spots are 


Don’t delay buying IDEAL Heating 


To save fuel this year send 
for our free heating book 

















of thousands. 
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Has Your Help Left 


Wild stories of high wages in the North and about 
army camps have lured help from the South by tens 
If the men you were depending upon have joined 
this rush to the North, let us help you. 

Cotton Planter 

Peanat Planter 
Asparagus Ridger 


TRUCKERS’ VARIETY MACHINE 










Our 


TRON AGE 






Row Maker 
Row Marker 


Pea Plaster 






is a boon to the man who is short of help, 
By 7 Asa planter, it will open its own furrow, 
. sow the fertilizer, level the ridge, open ane 
other furrow for seed, sow, cover and roll, 
mark next row—all in one tion, Or, 
it will doany of this work separately. Fure 
nished in any one of its separate forms or 
' complete to do many kinds of work. 
The Truckers’ Variety Machine plants corn, 
beansorpeas. Laysoff rowsor makes up rows 
with fertilizer for cabbage, tomatoes, ete. It 
can be used separately as a side dresser, as 
paracus ridger, cotton or peanut planter It 
does the work of many tools at the cost of 
one, 
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BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 8953, Grenioch, N.Y. 
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Pounder Harrows Bn 
Sete ag 


When writing to advertisers. say: “T ams 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the 
of all advertising it carries,” 





Get up a 


club. Send in your renewal. 
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SEED Like this No Dirt--NoTrash--No Light 
' ; : 
syueenee, = Weight Immature Seed 
- y & When you buy Uncleaned seed you not only 
@ pay for a certain amount of dirt and trash, but 

you also get light weight, immature seed that 
produce puny, unproductive plants. Light 
weight seed cost you as much to fertilize and 
cultivate as plump heavy, vigorous product- 
# iveseed. But they lower your yields and 
@ steal your profits. 
@ ALL COKER’S PEDIGREED SEEDS—cotton, eprn, oats, 

e, etc.—are recleaned and graded on improved seed 
cleaning and grading machines, by experts, Not only 
is all dirt and trash removed, but we also take out all 
light weight, weakly, immature seed. You can only 
get good stands when every seed is strong and virile. 
By Govornment test, cotton seed properly graded 
yielded a bal ore to the h 
— a a e horse than the same seed 
@ Accurate tests for the past four years on our Experi- 
fy mental Farms show an increased yield from cleaned § 
gue graded oats of 14 bushels to the acre—more than & 
he same seed not graded. The farmer who does not § 


plant cleaned and graded seed is throwing away mon- 
ey-making opportunities in increased yields. 


COKER'S PEDIGREED SEEDS 


We guarantee COKER’S PEDI- 
GREED pure bred to 
the plant-to- B 
row method and that 
they are true toname. & 


Every Bag 
Guaranteed 
We believe you should 
know the purity and & 
germination of your — 
seed just as you do the 
analysis of your fertil- 
izer, We attach to ev- 
ery bag atag that shows 
the purity and germi- 
nation that we guaran- 
tee for that bag of seed. 
Place your orders for seeds 
NOW. Write for our catalog 
today. Remember: In no year 
has the supply of Coker’s Pedi- 
pent ete seed been sufficient to fill all orders re- 
ceived. 


Pedigreed Seed Company 


DAVID R. COKER, President 
South Carolina 
























Light weight, immature 
seed, of low vitality, re- 
moved by our special 
Seed Grading Machine 
























The Tag Tells thePer- 
centage of Parity 
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nut Feeds. That’s one reason why 
they are so much cheaper than other 
feeds of like analysis. 


To supply carbohydrates we use Ground Peanut 
Hulle instead of timothy hay. Timothy hay eon- 
tains 48% d ibl i Gub Ground 
Peanut Hulls contain 38% digestible nutrients. 
Ground Peanut Hulls contains over two-thirds the 
nutriment of timothy, yet sells for less than half as 
much, This ie anotber reason why Gubernut Feeds 
give you the utmost nutriments—the utmost in pro- 
tein—the utmost in carbobydrates for the smallest 
amount of moncy, 


Our Book Tells How 


Made of materials grown in the South, every dollar 
pays for feed, instead of freight. Ask your dealer for 
them, and write today, giving his name and get our 
book chocked full of suggestions for cutting the high 
feed cost. 


SOUTHERN OIL & FEED MILLS 
Iacorporated (1) 








War-Time Economy 
Demands Them 


Grain feeds are high because the world 


is crying for grain. It is economical 
and patriotic to use other sources of 
protein.in feed and give the grain to 
our soldiers and their allies. 

Cotton Seed Meal, Peanut Meal and 
Cocoanut Meal supply protein for less 
than half the cost of grain. It is more 
easily digested. The manure is worth 
three times as much. We use these 
meals to supply the protein in Guber- 


Apollo 


Fall weight— Roofing and Siding 


Galvanized— 


Both farm and city property owners needtoknow 3 


the absolute safety and service of metal roofing..; 
: Le- Galvanized insures durability and satisfaction for », 
all forms of sheet meta! work, including Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, 8 pout- ~~ 
‘ing, Garages, ete, Sold by leading metal merchants, Keystonx Co) . 
Steel is aleo unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone 
added below lar brands. Send for free “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., 


When writing to advertisers say: “1 am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Petersburg 
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Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH HOGS AND CATTLE 


I.—Hogs: The Place of Hog Raising in Southern Farming 
By A. L. FRENCH 


[This is the first of a series of 52 articles on hogs and cattle. 


The second, ‘‘Hogs: 


How to Select Breeding Stock,’’ will appear next week.] 





OG raising in the South must be 

founded upon reasonable profit 

first—a profit approximating the 
average profit to the farmer secured 
through his other farming opera- 
tions; and, second, upon necessity 

Sentiment has had very little to do 
in the past with the business of the 
average farmer, nor will it have in 
the future; for the average farmer is 
in business to make a living the same 
as other average humans engaged in 
other callings or occupations. 

Necessity has compelled farmers to 
do things in time past that they would 
not have done from choice, in which 
cases they acquiesced with about the 
same grace as do other mortals under 
like circumstances. 

It has been proved pretty conclus- 
ively in the past, by farmers and 
scientific experimenters, that hog 
raising in the South, if conducted in 
the light of present knowledge of the 
business, can be made a business pro- 
ductive of average profit. One of the 
best proofs we have of this is that 
many men of average judgment in 
practically every section, have been 
growing market hogs for years, and 
give every indication of continuing in 
the work. And because of the stable 
nature of the demand for all hog pro- 
ducts with an augmented price, in line 
very nearly if not quite with the ad- 
vance in value of other Southern farm 
products, we can see no reason, from 
the standpoint of profit, for any 
change toward a lessened production 
of hogs by those who have been en- 
gaged in the business for some time. 


Hog Raising Means Quick Returns 


OR some months past another fac- 

tor has been working into the prob- 
lem of hog raising in our section that 
will, we believe, make increased hog 
production take on rather more of 
the nature of necessity than of option 
than has been the case in years past. 
For years we have had an outside 
source that we could rely upon to 
furnish any shortage of our universal 
meat food. Tremendous war orders 
for meat products placed within the 
past months have already begun to 
make our onetime sure outside supply 
seem less certain of continuation. In- 
deed, for some weeks Southern deal- 
ers in hog supplies have been exper- 
iencing serious difficulty in getting 
their orders filled and we believe this 
is only a hint of what is to follow in 
the near future. 

So, in our judgment, there is a very 
grave possibility of a swine meat 
shortage in our section unless immed- 
iate action is taken by our Southern 
farmers to very much augment the 
average production of hogs, and 
means provided for curing and stor- 
ing of the hog products. The silver 
lining to the cloud is seen in the fact 
that the hog is our quickest actor in 
the matter of meat increase. In fact, 
starting right now, a crop of pork 
may be produced within the same 
time that is required to produce and 
harvest a crop of cotton or tobacco. 
And another cheering fact is that the 
seed stock is yet present in the South 
from which a greatly enlarged pork 
production may be grown provided it 
be not sacrificed by present neces- 
‘sity. 

A strong argument that the claim 
of the South as a pork-producing sec- 
tion is sound is found in the fact that 
every ingredient of the feed neces- 
sary for the most economical pork 
production is found within our bor- 
ders, indeed is present or may be 
grown on practically every farm in 
all our Southland. The corn that has 
been the chief reliance of the hog 
grown in the Middle West is being 
produced in the South in rapidly in- 
creasing volume. Indeed, the position 
the. South is assuming as a corn- 


growing section is rather startling to 
those who have looked upon our sec- 
tion as a market for raw corn pro- 
ducts. A recent sale of Florida corn 
on the Chicago market is a thing un- 
dreamed of ten years ago, and the 
fact that the shipment topped the 
market speaks well for the quality of 
the product. Then the protein bal- 
ances for the corn finishing ration— 
the part of the ration Which the 
Western feeder depends upon the 
packers to supply very largely—may 
be grown right on the land on which 
the hogs are fed in the South, in the 
form of soy beans, cowpeas or pea- 
nuts—one or more of them in every 
section and all in most sections. And 
when something more is thought nec- 
essary for the finishing touches, dur- 
ing the last thirty days, our greatest 
concentrate—cottonseed meal—is al- 
ways at hand. 

But in the thing to which the hog 
grower must ever look for the great- 
est economy in growing hogs up to 
the finishing period, for example, 
grazing crops, is where the South ex- 
hibits her greatest strength. The 
West has her clover, alfalfa, grasses 
and rape for summer use mainly. We 
have all these and many more, such 
as soy beans, cowpeas, Bermuda, les- 
pedeza, etc. Then our late falls and 
early springs make possible several 
months of slightly cooler grazing 
weather, when rape, rye, crimson 
clover, bur clover, and winter oats do 
valiant service in holding down the 
cost of production. 

And while we are on the subject of 
grazing crops, it should be noted that 
corn may be harvested by hogs in the 
field as well as can other crops that 
are more commonly used in that way, 
although we rather object to this 
method of harvesting the crop when 
labor is available for its handling 
because of the loss of rough forage 
when such method is used. 

If the foregoing be true, and we be- 
lieve it is, the necessity for many 
more hogs in the South and the pos- 
sibility of their profitable production 
when conditions are made right for 
their grazing, is proved beyond ques- 
tion. When considering the question 
of whether or no it is practical to 
make our conditions to conform to 
the needs of increased hog product- 
ion, we must look at conditions as 
they are at present in our territory 
and not as they have been in the very 
recent past or as we individually or as 
a people might wish them to be. 


Machine-grown and Hog-harvested 
Crops to Solve the Labor Problem 


YT IS undeniably true that there is 

getting to be a real shortage of la- 
bor in many sections of the South, to 
carry on the cropping system that is 
so generallyin vogue in our country, 
and it is as true that the shortage of 
labor affects the harvesting more than 
it does the planting or tending of our 
crops; for with machinery a man can 
plant and tend three times the acreage 
of our great staple crops that his in- 
dividual labor will harvest. The graz- 
ing hog may to many thousands of our 
people be the way out of this labor 
difficulty. 

Again, where the invasion of the 
boll weevil has tended to a greatly 
increased corn acreage and especially 
when this bulky crop is produced 
many miles from a railway or steam- 
boat shipping point, the hog—through 
his capacity as a food condenser and 
then his ability under necessity for 
walking himself a reasonable dis- 
tance to a shipping point—may prove 
himself the logical means for market- 
ing the corn crop. This has been a 
necessity for years past in many sec- 
tions of the Mississippi valley coun« 
try, where men have been hauling 


(Concluded on page 25, column 2) 
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The Trade Mark of 
Seed with a world- 
wide reputation for 
purity and vitality 


If you want the finest vegetables next season, or money-making 
tobacco and field crops, clip out the coupon and get copies of My 
New Catalogs. ‘They picture and describe varieties of fresh, fat seed 
from My Seed House on the Farm. These catalogs are the result of 
fifty years of experience in producing the finest strains of seed. 


The varieties are pure and unadultered. I get the seed from the 
sturdiest, thriftiest plants. I test them for their germination and for 
their purity as well. Our extreme precautions have made us the 
world’s largest growers of tobacco seed. We handle over 90% of 
the commercial supply. For tobacco seed are the smallest seed that 
grow—the hardest to keep pure. Yet, we have grown 70 varieties 
for the past fifty years, and the varieties are just as pure—just as 
distinct today as when we first introduced them. Our stock of gar- 
den seed maintain the same high standard. 


SLATE’S SEED 


“From the Seed House on the Farm” 
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My garden seed catalog describes 
varieties of tender sweet corn—delic- 
ious and far earlier than the average 
sugar corn. It tells about my large, 
round potato lima beans, very delicious 
in flavor. There are fleshy, tender 
snap beans of the very earliest variety 
that germinate where others rot—ma- 
ture in six weeks. Varieties of corn 
field beans that give a good crop with- 
out the.use of poles. . 


There are varieties of tomatoes 
early, and a wonderful strain of sec- 
ond early ones that have no equal for 
the table use or for canning. In this 
catalog is described the sweetest can- 
taloupe I know, mellow, medium size, 
heavy netting and the finest oval strain. 
Crisp, tender cucumbers and many 
other delicious products, for home 
use, for shipping, for canning, and for 
pickling. The particular merits of 
each seed are clearly defined in this 
catalog of mine. 


Some say that I am over particu- 
lar in handling seed, but there is not 
a single precaution which I take, 
which an honest seedsman can afford 
toomit. If Agente 
are poor the crops 
are bound to be poor. 


A WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS 


From my farms have gone forth 
seed that introduced* new crops in 
~ Europe’s fertile lands, big crops in 
Asia, Africa and South America, traced 
back to my Seed Farm. The highl 
perfected Departments of Agricul- 
ture of foreign nations constantly buy 
from me. Unless my claims of pure 
strains and greater vitality are true, 
they would not be demanded on the 

other side of the globe. 


NOT MUSTY WAREHOUSE SEED 


All of my life I have regretted that farmers 
must buy musty warehouse seed. For ware- 
house seed sweat, and lose their germination 
power. Even the home-grown seed, if improp- 
erly stored, lose their power to grow. 


For years I have supplied Americas’ largest 
season, but I wanted to sell direct to the farmers 
under my own name, and get the seed to them 
as fresh and virile as when they left my fields. 
That wish has now come true. Today, farm- 
ers in nearly every state are getting my seed. 
My name now goes on every package, and I 
gladly stake my reputation on what goes in 
each bag. 


COUPON WILL BRING CATALOGS 


My new catalogs are now ready, I want to 
send them to you. Simply sign the coupon 
below and mail it to me. 

W. C. SLATE, Pres. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 


So. Boston, Va. 


Mr. W. C. Slate, 
Slate Seed Company, 
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An Important Message 
To Every Cow Owner 


There was never a time in the history of the world 
when the saving of every ounce of butter-fat and every 
particle of effort and time was so important as now. 


There was never a time when the use of a late im- 
proved De Laval Cream Separator meant so much-to 
every cow owner. 

This is true whether you are using no separator, some 
inferior separator, or even an old style De Laval machine. 

Fortunately it happens to be not only a matter of 
patriotic duty but at the same time one of dollars-and- 
cents advantage as well. 

A New Type De Laval Cream Separator skims 
cleaner and produces a bettet quality of cream than any 
other separator or skimming method. 

Likewise, by reason of its easier turning, easier 
cleaning, greater capacity, simplicity and durability, it 
saves time and labor over any other machine or method. 

Moreover, the use of a De Laval Cream Separator 
is better than any other way of utilizing milk because 
it keeps the valuable skim-milk on the farm. 

Nor should the installation of an improved De Laval 
machine be delayed a single day. It begins saving the 
first day it is put in, and will likely have paid for itself 
by spring. 

We guarantee all this to be true—but the better way 
is to demonstrate it in your own dairy to your own 
satisfaction. 

That every De Laval agent is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to do—without any obligation on your part unless 
satisfied that every claim made is fulfilled. 

There are local De Laval agents almost everywhere. 
If you don’t know the nearest one simply address either 
of the main De Laval offices as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


























Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 


CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $__..._....... Te a years subscription for 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 
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When writing to advertisers | say: “Iam 


writing you 
in The Progressive . Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
it carries.’ 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for January 


T IS not too late to breed all the 
gilts or other sows for spring lit- 
ters. In fact, in the South there are 
advantages in having the pigs come 
rather late. Pigs that came in May or 
early in June are ready to wean about 
the first of August, when better graz- 
ing crops may be ready for them than 
most farmers have in July. Soy beans 
and cowpeas can be ready by August, 
while in June and July there are only 
the general or permanent pastures, 
unless one grows alfalfa or red clover 
While the young pigs should have 
some grain or concentrates in addi- 
tion to the grazing crops, they will re- 
quire much less if on legumes like 
cowpeas and soy beans. Pigs born in 
May can be grazed from August until 
the middle of December on the best 
crops for pork making, soy beans, 
peanuts, cowpeas and velvet beans, 
and then fed six weeks or until the 
latter part of January on corn and 
cottonseed meal. The mild winters of 
the South make this entirely practi- 
cable. 

Il 

Plans should be laid at once for 
sowing the earliest feed crops. This 
is particularly true if an ample acre- 
age of oats and other forage crops 
were not seeded last fall. Feeds are 
high-priced and there is already am- 
ple evidence they will be scarce next 
spring and summer. In the lower 
part of the South oats may be sowed 
almost any time after January 1, 


| while in the northern part of the cot- 


ton-growing sections it is usually 


| necessary to wait until February or 
| early March. In these latter sections 
| oats and Canada field peas, when put 


in early and on rich land, give a good 


| yield of early hay-making material. 
| High-priced feeds, bought from other 


sections, have much to do with in- 
creasing the cost of production in the 
South. We must “speed up” the pro- 
duction of feedstuffs. We did better 
in 1917 than ever before, but did not 
nearly reach our requirements. 


It is not too soon for every owner 


| of a female to be bred next spring to 


be looking about and making prepar- 
ations for a pure-bred sire. 

Breeding stock is high-priced, but 
not more so than meat animals or 
other farm products. When feeds are 
cheap and abundant one may make 
some money out of inferior livestock, 
as has often been done in the past; 
but when feeds are high-priced it is 
doubly important that they be given 
to animals of good quality. Of all 
sections, the South can least afford to 
“sell” feed to low-grade animals. It 
is to our loss that while we are a sec- 
tion of higher-priced feeds we are 
also a section of lower-grade animals. 
This is all wrong and the two errors 
must be corrected before we can make 
our livestock most profitable. Attend 
the winter sales of breeding stock, 
consult the advertisements of breed- 
ers and buy early. 

IV 


The only cheap feeds in the South 
are grazing crops. Pastures or graz- 
ing crops produced on cheap lands 
where there is a long growing season 
may furnish cheap feeds; but cheap 


lands, producing low crop yields per. 


acre which must be harvested never 
can produce cheap marketable feeds. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that the South produce livestock as 
largely as possible on grazing crops. 
To do this we must give more atten- 


| tion to the making of better pastures. 


During the winter months, this being 
the season of most leisure, is the best 
time to clear and drain rhe pasture 
lands. Many pastures that are allow- 
ed to grow up in weeds and briars 
during the summer could, with just a 
little effort, be put in condition to 
permit of mowing next summer. 
Clearing away brush and stumps this 


winter and running the mowing ma- 


chine two or three times next summer 
will do more to increase the grazing 
from the pastures than can be done 
in any other way with an equal 
amount of labor or money. 

Vv 


A reader asks, “Why, in these times 
of all sorts of ‘clubs’, don’t you start 
an ‘I mow my pasture club”? 

One good reason is that there would 
not be enough members to fill the 
usual offices. In fact the average 
“practical” stockman thinks that our 
continual harping on this matter is 
because we lack “practical” exper- 
ience. It is regarded as “good theory” 
but impracticable. And so it is ime 
practicable to mow many pastures. 
Moreover, why talk about mowing 
pastures in the middle of winter? 
Don’t you see the impracticability 
of the whole campaign—theory, all 
theory! A friend says, “there is en- 
ough time wasted, hunting, burning 
off pastures and going to town to 
talk politics and tell those in author- 
ity how to run the war,” to put more 
than half Our pastures in condition 
to run a mower over them. But then, 
this friend is also one of those im- 
practicable theorists, who reads 
books on farming and spends some 
of his time during the winter clean- 
ing up his pastures, believing he can 
best help to win the war by growing 
more grass and cattle and allowing 
the military specialists to direct our 
war activities. 


VI 


Again we wish to call attention to 
the necessity of providing clean wat- 
er that the animals can reach with- 
out inconvenience. If an animal must 
wade through mud and ice _ to 
get water it will not take as much 
as it needs. Livestock require less 
water in winter than summer, but 
they must have a certain amount re- 
gularly to do their best. Ice-cold 
water from a ditch or pond, which 
can only be reached by wading 
through mud belly-deep, will not be 
taken, except as a necessity. 

Regular salting is also beneficial to 
nearly all-animals. If they have not 
had salt recently give one ounce or 
one-sixteenth of a pound in the feed 
once a day for ten days for every 
1000 pounds weight of animals, and 
then put salt before, them in a box 
kept under shelter where they can 
eat at will. Attention to these de- 
tails is as important as good feed- 
ing. 

Vil 


A friend of the writer asks, “Why 
do we not grow better animals in 
the South?” 

Lack of feed of the right kind and 
lack of regular, intelligent care, in a 
word, lack of “stockmen,” is our ans- 
wer. 

That it is not in the climate is 
proved conclusively by the winnings 
of Lespedeza Farm, on Shorthorns; 
Ames Plantation on Aberdeen-Angus 
and Davis on Herefords (all within 
the cotton-growing area), at the 
world’s greatest livestock exposition, 
the International at Chicago. 

To repeat, it is a lack of feed—a 
lack of sufficient feed, chiefly; but 
also a lack of the right sort of feed. 
Why this lack of feed of the right 
sort? Simply because we do not pro- 
duce enough of it. The variety, the 
kind and the quality are all here, but 
the quantity, and good, intelligent 
care are lacking. In short, when re- 
duced to its essence, a lack of “stock- 
men,” 


VIII 


For the next two months the job of 
the livestock owner is to see that his 
stock goes through the winter in the 
best way. Mature animals may lose 
weight and make it up again pro- 
fitably next summer on cheap feed, 
or pasturage; but young growing ani- 
mals should not be allowed to lose 
weight or get poor. 

(Concluded on page 24, column 3) 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


AKE plans for a bigger and better 
garden. 


Scatter stable manure broadcast 
over ‘tthe unoccupied portions of the 
garden. 


Determine this year to have an or- 
chard that does not lack for prun- 
ing, spraying, cultivation or any of 
the other features that go to make 
heavy yields of first class fruit. 


Send for vegetable catalogs pre- 
paratory to ordering seed for the 
spring garden. 


Collards should be protected with 
pine tops or a covering of straw to 
prevent injury during severe cold 
spells. 


If you haven’t a hot bed make one 
before the week is past. In can be 
used to advantage from now until 
late into spring. 


Garden peas of the more hardy } 


types may be planted in the Coastal 
section of the South; also onions 
and radishes. 


Collect and burn all dried, rotten 
fruit that remain on the trees or that 
has fallen. This is a means of re- 
ducing disease and insect pests next 
summer. 


Set out frost-proof cabbage plants | 


for earliest spring cabbage. The Jer- 
sey Wakefield and the Charleston 
Wakefield are good varieties to use 
for this purpose. 


Cover the tops of celery with straw 
or other coarse material. Protected 
in this way, it will remain in per- 
fect condition throughout the win- 
ter. 


Plant a portion of the hot bed to 
lettuce and radishes. Sow the let- 
tuce in rows ten inches apart with 
radishes in the middles. 


Rather than allow fruit trees to be 
scattered here and there over the 
farm, let’s have a real orchard in 
which the trees and not the field 
crops take first place. 


In the colder. portions of the South 
cabbage that are in head should»be 
protected during January and Feb- 
ruary.. A simple means of protéc- 
tion consists in laying the plants 
down with the heads towards the 
north and covering with soil until 
the top of the head only is ex- 
posed. 


With the existing high cost of fer- 
tilizers of all kinds it is important 
that every farmer have a compost 
heap where leaves, ashes and other 
refuse matter about the place can be 
accumulated for use on the garden 
soil. 


See that the pumpkins and cushaws 
are keeping in perfect condition. 
They should be stored in a dry room 
having a temperature of not less than 
fifty degrees. 


If you‘gse thinking of paying a dol- 
lar or more apiece for pecan trees, 
remember ‘that there are good nur- 
series where they may be bought for 
sixty cents. Find out the names of 
these nurseries and patronize them. 


Make an inventory of your orchard 
and in case you find that it does not 
contain all of the different kinds of 
fruits that do well in your locality 
with varieties ripening in succession 
order enough trees of the proper 
sorts to make up the deficiency. 


Remembering the pleasure both 
yourself and the little folks had eat- 
ing Christmas nuts and apples, make 
up your mind to produce those things 
on your own farm so as to have them 
in abundance throughout the winter. 
Practically every farm in the South 
will produce winter apples (if the 
proper varieties are planted) and 
nuts such as pecans, black walnuts, 
Japanese walnuts and even English 
walnuts. F, J. CRIDER. 



































Buying a real saw is cheaper than 
getting along with a poor one 


Labor is high and scarce. Time is 
money. The Atkins Saw saves time 
and labor, because it does the work 
faster, easier and better. Good tools 
are the only kind that a busy man can 
afford to own. 


It is easily possible for you, or your 
hired man, working with a poor saw, 
to waste enough time and spoil enough 
good lumber, to pay for a genuine 
Atkins Saw, in just one day. 


If you own an unsatisfactory saw, the kind 
that sticks in the wood and makes the work 
hard, you are losing money by ‘‘getting 
along’’ with such a tool. Even the best saw— 
the famous Atkins—is not expensive, and it 
will quickly pay for itself, in dollars and 
cents. 


And besides, consider the satisfaction of 
working with a tool like this. Whenever you 
take up an Atkins Saw to use it, you know 
that it will be sharp, fast cutting, and easy 
running. It’s a joy to own. 


And remember this !—that remarkable ease 
and speed which you notice the first time you 


where. 


easy, if 


your back. 


Dept. 23 


Cross-cut Saws—The Atkins is the 
choice of expert woodsmen every- the Atkins, because a carpenter’s 
The blade is 
ground,” an exclusive Atkins patent. 
‘Fapers from tooth-edge to back and 
from the ends to the middle. Makes 
leeway for itself and runs with sur- 
prising ease. Every stroke brings 
out a clean, thin ribbon of wood, ine 
stead of ordinary saw-dust. 


Wood Saws—Sawing up stove 
wood is a hard job that can be made 
use a good saw. An 
Atkins wil save both your time and 


The genuine ALWAYS has our name on the blade. Don’t 
let anyone tell you it’s an Atkins unless it says s0 on the 
blade. Most dealers h the fi 
doesn’t, write us. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 





try an Atkins Saw doesn’t disappear when 
the saw grows old. An Atkins stays good, 
because it’s designed and made to work 
that way. 


Why It Cuts Fast and Easy 


The Atkins blade tapers all the way from 
tooth-edge to back—thickest at the tooth- 
edge, thinnest at the back. Wherever the 
teeth go, the rest of the blade follows with- 
out a struggle—doesn’t stick or buckle in the 
wood. Some saws try to scem tapered by 
having the teeth spread wide and the back 
beveled a little. The whole blade of the 
Atkins is taper-ground, and it makes a big 
difference in the way a saw goes through 
the wood. . 


Finest Saw Steel Ever Made 


Atkins Silver Steel, used in all our best 
saws, is made by our exclusive process, and 
is the highest grade of saw steel ever devised. 
It takes a keen edge, stays sharp longer and 
needs less fitting to keep in shape than any 
other saw made. It is wise to pay the slight 
difference in price and get real steel in 
your saw. 


Hand Saws—Most carpenters use 


“segment time is money. So is your. HK 
gives life-lang service and is always 
a@ pleasure own and use. 


Circular and Other Saws— We 
make all kinds of saws, except poor 
ones. When you need a circular 
saw, meat saw, hack saw, docking 
saw, or any other kind, try an At- 
kins. It will cost little if any more 
at the start, and you will find it a 
saver of time, labor and money. 


Carpenter Helps, FREE— “The Saw on the Farm” 
tells how to make neat joints, how to file saws and 
take care of them, etc. Sent free on request. 


Al, 


Athins. If youre 








Indianapolis, Ind. 4 ay 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools 
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To Make Crops Pay 
There’s a Brown’s Auto-Spray that will 
suit you. 40 styles--hand, traction and 

@ power. All havenon-c 


endless trouble. Used 


E. C. BRO 
x 844 Maple St., Rochester,N.Y r 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





Clemson College, S. C. 


of all advertising it carries.” 
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LOOK AT THE AD. WHEN ADDRESSING YOUR LETTER 


WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 


Postal employes say it is rrmarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


| 
HH delivery end beammeliitn Guattion. 
= 


given. 
These are due to lapses of memory-or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 


m copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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fellow old Dr. Knapp had in mind when he said 
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"> \ “¥ou can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


HY not start the New Year right by filing every 

Progressive Farmer in 1918? Also by keeping a 

business like record throughout the year? Also by 
renewing your subscription in time, so you will not 
miss a copy? Also by getting a Progressive Farmer 
Index covering all issues for the last six months? 

One dollar and fifty cents mailed now will solve the 
whole problem, because for that amount we will renew 
your subscription one year and send you the binder, 
account book and index. To accept this offer simply 
sign your name below, send to us with remittance and 
we will guarantee delivery. 











~. Pana the New Year right by going after the 
*7 dozen commonly neglected jobs mentioned on 
this page last week and by making yourself a doer 
and preacher of the ten war-time commandments 
mentioned on the next page. 





S STATED last week, we do not look for lower 

fertilizer prices. On the contrary, in view of 
increasing demands, prices may advance. This is 
a reason for buying early. It is also a reason for 
Government price fixing, so that heavy demands 
may not be used to unduly boost prices later on. 





VERY Progressive Farmer subscriber is asked 

to help us make our “Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting” the success it ought to be. Women as 
well as men may write. We pay for every letter 
printed, and letters on several subjects may also 
be sent at once. Look at the list announced on 
page 30 and send us on separate sheets letters on 
as many of these topics as interest you. 





E DON’T believe the average farmer gives 

enough thought to adapting his clothes to his 
work. We are too accustomed to using city clothes 
for country work. We should like to get a num- 
ber of letters on this subject for our “Farmers’ 
Experience Meeting.” Letters should be mailed by 
January 5 at the latest. 





VERY day your boy spends in school may be 

worth $10 and possibly $100 to him in after life 
—worth this much to him in increased efficiency, 
knowledge, and happiness. Is it right therefore to 
let him stay at home in bad weather when a few 
dollars invested in a good overcoat or raincoat, 
together with either rubber boots or overshoes 
and leggings to prevent wet feet would prepare 
him to brave the storms without danger? 





CCORDING to the Ohio Experiment Station, 

vegetable matter, such as grass, straw, stalks 
and leaves, loses in six months fully 50 per cent 
of its carbon or humus-making material. In other 
words, these materials plowed under in the fall 
are twice as valuable for humus as when plowed 
under in the spring. Here is an excellent reason 
why every day, when the ground is dry enough, 
should be utilized in plowing under the dead vege- 
tation on our fields. 





HERE'S never been any really good excuse for 

the wholesale use of fire on so many Southern 
farms, and at present prices for fertilizers, burning 
anything that will help the land is little short of 
criminal. A ton of straw, stalks, leaves or dead 
grass has a fertilizer and humus value of about $8 
or $10. What shall we say of the man who burns 
these materials and then kicks about the high cost 
cf commercial fertilizers? He must have been the 





that fools and fire are among the greatest enemies 
to good farming in the South. 





Simple and Practicable Food Conser- 
vation Plans 





OW while all foodstuffs are high in price and 

conservation is demanded both in the interest 

of economy and patriotism, we again direct 
attention to two plans whose importance we have 
previously urged: 

(1) To Save Wheat.—A mixture of three parts 
wheat flour and one part finely ground corn meal, 
or corn flour, makes a biscuit which cannot easily 
be told from the all wheat flour biscuit. 

(2) To Save Corn.—If the horses and mules of 
the South were fed 5 pounds of corn and 1 pound 
cf cottonseed meal for every 7 pounds of corn 
given them, they would be better fed and the 
change would save about 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
in a year. Four pounds less corn a day may be 
fed by adding two pounds of cottonseed meal. 

These are two of the biggest and most easily 
methods of food conservation for 
Why should not every family 
In this connection, too, we 


practicable 
Southern farmers. 
enforce them in 1918? 
wish to ask every Progressive Farmer reader to 
observe just as far as possible the important new 
rules of food conservation just promulgated by the 
United States Food Administration. Every family 
sin the country is asked to do these five things: 


1, Observe “Meatless Tuesday”.—The word meat in this 
case does not include fish or poultry, but means that the 
family should eat no red meat—beef, pork, mutton, veal, 
lamb; no preserved meat—beef, bacon, ham or lard—on 
Tuesdays. 

2. Observe “Wheatless Wednesdays’’.—Eat 
products on Wednesdays. 

3. To Observe “Porkless Saturday”.—Eat 
salted pork, bacon, ham or lard on Saturdays. 

4. For each day in the week.—Observe each day in the 
week one “‘wheatless meal’ and one ‘‘meatiess meal” as 
above described 

5. Limit sugar consumption.—The Government will seek 
to provide three pounds of sugar for each person per 
month Do not consume more, 


A Duty Which Rests Upon Our Subscrib- 


ers as Leaders of Progress 


no wheat 


no fresh or 








HE supreme duty of every American now is 
to help America win the war—win it com- 
pletely and win it Nothing else 
Your business and ours, your private in- 


speedily. 
matters. 
interests and ours, shrink into insignificance be- 
side the supreme issue of saving the world from 
conquest by the militaristic autocracy of Ger- 
many. 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon every 
citizen in our whole country, but especially upon 
those who are leaders in state, county, or neigh- 
borhood. And we are proud to believe that Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscribers are among the lead- 
ers in their respective communities everywhere. A 
farmer who is satisfied with a monthly farm paper 
is only a little interested in farm progress; the 
farmer who takes a semi-monthly is a little bit 
more alert; but farmers who insist on informing 
themselves about their business every week that 
comes, and are willing to pay more in order to get 
such service, are naturally most interested, most 
wide-awake, most eager for progress. And with- 
out intending to boast, we think it naturally fol- 
lows that Progressive Farmer subscribers—the 
folks who take the only general Southern farm 
weekly—are naturally leaders in their communities 
all the way from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

To our 170,000 Progressive Farmer subscribers 
scattered all over the South therefore we now ap- 
peal at this New Year season. We beg every sub- 
scriber to use his influence in getting his neighbors 
aroused as to the seriousness of the situation that 
confronts our nation and the farmer’s duty with 
regard to the situation. And in arousing his neigh- 
bors we believe the first need is to make clear just 
what Am: rica asks of the farmer. The farmer is 
patriotic; he wants to do his duty by his country 


and his race. But in view of all the dissertations, 


exhortations, orations, publications, explanations, 
and explanations of explanations, just what are 
the outstanding facts which leaders of thought and 
progress should themselves practice and preach to 
their neighbors? 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


On the next page we are endeavoring to present 
these outstanding facts in brief, clear, simple lan- 
guage, and we hope every Progressive Farmer 
reader will feel it his duty to serve America by 
helping arouse his neighborhood to the importance 
of all these ten demands which our embattled na- 
tion makes—and has a right to make—upon every 
Southern farmer for 1918. 


Southern Crop Production in 1918 


HOSE interested in the agricultural progress 
of the South and anxious that we shall not 
fail to do our patriotic duty in food produc- 
tion are much concerned about the attitude the 
Southern farmer is going to take toward cotton 








production in 1918. 

In 1917 the boll weevil was much less destruc- 
tive in many sections than ever before since he 
came in large numbers. The small crop of 1917, 
11,000,000 bales or less, has resulted in high prices, 
and where a fair crop was made the profits have 
been large. But it must be remembered that the 
average yield per acre in 1917 was only about 155 
pounds of lint cotton, and for 1916 only about 156 
pounds per acre. The small crop of 1917, for in- 
stance, was not due to a small acreage, for we 
had over 33 million acres, but to a small yield per 
acre. 

On the other hand, corn yields have been good, 
taking the South as a whole, although the crop 
is short in the dry sections of the West. Food 
production and, as a general rule, feed production, 
have been larger than usual. It is also true that 
those who have made more food and feed sup- 
plies than required for home use have been able 
to sell the surplus at a good price; but after all 
these facts are duly recognized it remains a fact 
that, for the average Southern farmer, cotton has 
proved the best money crop grown and it is fair 
to assume that it will continue to be the best 
money crop of the South when good yields are 
made in a properly balanced cropping system. 

We can find no sound basis for an argument 
against the growing of cotton when it is pro- 
duced on a sound economic basis or in a system 
of agriculture which provides for food and feed 
production and the maintenance of soil fertility. 

All these facts and many others which might 
be mentioned unmistakably point to a desire on 
the part of the Southern farmer to increase his 
cotton acreage in 1918. Some feel very anxious 
‘about what may happen to Southern agriculture 
next year. We need a moderate crop of cotton, 
but to produce more cotton than is needed and 
fail to produce even more largely than in 1917 of 
the food and feed supplies demanded by the 
Nation would be a calamity. Moreover, it would 
stamp us as little short of “slackers” to fail to pro- 
duce our own supplies, in the face of the demand 
of the Nation at war, for the largest possible pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

But if our appeal for the production of food 
and feed crops next year is to be generally effec- 
tive it must be based on sound economics as well 
as on patriotism, for it is not to the interest of 
the Nation as a whole that any large section con- 
duct its business at a loss. 

Cotton can only be maintained at a high price 
by a small crop, while food and feedstuffs are 
absolutely certain to remain high-priced, regard- 
less of the largest crops we can possibly produce, 
because of the larger demands and larger wastage 
due to the war. For instance, the Nation has 
produced the largest corn crop in her history in 
1917 and still corn is well above a dollar a bushel 
and will probably remain between $1.25 and $1.50 
a bushel until at least the crop of 1918 is available 
for use. 





A Thought for the Week 


T= world would be better and brighter if 





people were taught the duty of being happy 

as well as the happiness of doing their duty. 
To be happy ourselves is a most effectual contri- 
bution to the happiness of others.—Sir John Lub- 
bock. 











Saturday, January 5, 1918] 























THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF WAR-TIME AGRICULTURE 


By CLARENCE POE 

















R. Seaman A. Knapp once rendered a momentous 

service te the cause of agricultural progress by 

summarizing in ten brief sentences the fundamen- 
tals of goed farming; and for thousands of people ever 
since, Knapp’s “Ten Commandments of Agriculture” 
have stood out like beacon lights in an ocean-storm of 
language. As this new year begins—the first new year 
in more than half a century which has found 
America at war—it has seemed to us that someone 
might render a similar service by analyzing the count- 
less appeals that have been made to our people, and 
then epitomizing the supreme things which America 
asks of the farmer in this crisis—‘‘The Ten Command- 
ments of War-Time Agriculture,” let us call them. We 
believe the ten things mentioned at the bottom of this 
page, indicate as briefly as it is possible to do the main 
things which Ameriea asks of the Southern farmer. 
And our appeal is to Progressive Farmer subseribers to 
use their influence in getting recognition and support 
for these principles, using to this end the fuller explan- 
atiens and arguments here presented. 











Maximum Acreage in Food Crops 


"Ts necessity for this first commandment of 
war-time agriculture needs little argument. 
The world is almost within sight of famine. 
“An army marches on its belly,” and as President 
Wilson said at the outset of our present struggle, 
“Without abundant food alike for the armies 
and the peoples now at war, the whole great en- 
terprise upon which we have embarked will break 
down and fail.” 

And if a farmer is not moved by the appeal of 
patriotism, even the baser motives must impel him 
to aim at bumper crops of food and feed this year. 
No one knows what prices other crops may bring 
next fall, no one knows to what extent shipping 
conditions or unfavorable policies by European 
governments may affect prices of cotton or to- 
bacco; but there can be no doubt that food prices 
will be high. People may economize on tobacco 
cr clothing, but as Bradford Knapp says, “You 
can’t darn your breakfast, mend your dinner, or 
patch your supper.” Even with the most favor- 
able conditions, the world’s labor shortage is such 
that we cannot make too much food, and with 
unfavorable seasons we might fall so far short as 


to make civilization shudder at the consequences. . 


“A maximum acreage in food crops” is mani- 
festly therefore the first commandment of war- 


time agriculture. 
Js 


Maximum Productiveness for Every 
Acre 


WAS a wise saying of Henry Wallace that 
| ee itself is not valuable, but only the fertility 
of the land. It is not area that matters, but 
productiveness; for a million acres of Sahara 
desert would not be worth a half-acre garden in 
the South. Community leaders must make it plain 
therefore that America asks not merely a maxi- 
mum acreage of food crops but maximum pro- 
ductiveness, the utmost fertility and richness, for 
every acre planted. And to this end three things 
are necessary: 

1. The most fertile areas must be cultivated.— 
On thousands of farms the most fertile spots are 
in overgrown bottoms which a little ditching and 
clearing will reclaim, or in small woodland areas 
from which we can now both sell wood at higher 
prices than we are likely to get again, and then 
convert the virgin fertility into higher priced crops 
than we are likely to get again. Let’s give intensive 
cultivation to these fertile spots this year there- 
fore and give the poorer patches to peas and 
pasture. 

2. We must save all home-raised fertility —The 
average farmer has long known the value of stable 
manure, but it amazes him to find that a ton of 
fresh, dry, forest leaves contains plant food worth 
more than a ton of stable manure, and that four 
tons of such leaves have about as much plant food 
value as a ton of 8—2—2 fertilizer. The imperative 
duty of saving every ounce of stable manure, both 
solid and liquid, and every pound of ashes, is 
plain; but no less imperative is the duty of scour- 
ing the woods until we literally stuff our fields 
with leaves, woods-mold, and pinestraw. We want 
to market it sometime and it will never pay better 
than now. 

3. Use commercial fertilizers liberally —Ameri- 
ca asks for heavy fertilization in order to secure 
big yields, and experiments show that this will also 
pay because while commercial fertilizers have in- 
creased in price they have not increased as much 
as farm crops. With cotton, for example, North 
Carolina experiments show yields without fertil- 
izer of .325 bale per acre and yields with fertilizer 
as follows: 400 pounds, .725 bale; 600 pounds, .805; 


800 pounds, .91 bale per acre. With fertilizer at $35 

a ton and cotton at $150 a bale, this would give 

net profits of $53 on application of 400 pounds per 

acre, $61.50 on 600 pounds, and $73.75 on 800 pounds. 
st 


Maximum Efficiency for Every Worker 


OT only must every acre be helped to maxi- 

mum productiveness, but every laborer who 

works an acre must be helped to maximum ef- 
ficiency. He must be helped by adequate equip- 
ment. He must be helped by inspiration and en- 
couragement. If not working independently, he 
must be helped by more efficient supervision. 

As for better equipment, a good illustration was 
given me last week by Mr. Dan T. Gray, who said: 
“How improved machinery can take the place of 
hired labor is well illustrated on the 420-acre farm 
my brother and I own. In two years he has lost 
practically half his labor and it couldn’t be replac- 
ed. Instead of giving up, though, we thoroughly 
equipped the farm with labor-saving implements 
and machinery, including a tractor, and this year, 
with half the labor, we actually expect to make 
more stuff.” More machinery and more horses 
to operate it is the South’s surest way to increase 
labor efficiency, for while in 1910 the average 
American farm kept 3.3 horses, the numbers for 
our Southern states were: Virginia, 1.7; North 
Carolina, 1.3; South Carolina, 1.3; Georgia, 1.4; Al- 
abama, 1.4; Tennessee, 2.2; Mississippi, 1.6; Arkan- 
sas, 2.0; Texas, 3.9; Louisiana, 2.4. 

Next, as I have said, we must encourage and 
hearten labor, whether that of our own families or 
hired labor. A good plan is to give each tenant $5 
extra for each bale of cotton and each 50 bushels 
of corn produced this year over last year’s produc- 
tion. Every farmer with sons should also make 
them partners in his business, put them on a profit- 
sharing basis, and inspire them to do their utmost. 
Every man, woman, and child producing food must 
be made to feel the dignity and worth of a soldier 
—“a soldier of the commissary,” as Carl Vrooman 
says. 

Then, in all cases where labor is employed or 
where renters are worked under a competent and 
well-informed farmer, he must this year put him- 
self out to give such labor more careful supervis- 
jon than ever before. Nor can such supervision 
be postponed till crop-planting time in spring. It 
must begin now with plans for getting all laborers 
hard at work earlier than in any previous year 
thoroughly preparing all land before planting. 

Af 7 


Maximum Production of Meat and 
Dairy Products 


Pes Nation’s demand for increased meat pro- 

duction has been made too clear to require 
elaboration. Under this heading, however, 
three points call for especial emphasis: 

1. In the present situation the campaign against 
scrub sires should be carried on with redoubled 
energy, and the slogan sounded, “A Pure-bred Sire 
for Every Animal Born on This Farm Hereafter.” 

2. The great advantages of the South for mak- 
ing cheap pork should be stressed. “By using his 
best opportunities, the Southern farmer can make 
pork for two-thirds of what it will cost the West- 
ern farmer using his best opportunities,” says Mr. 
Dan T. Gray. In other words, because of his 
greater dependence on high-priced corn, it costs 
the Western farmer 50 per cent more to produce 
a pound of pork than it costs the Southern farmer 
using peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans, and other 
warmth-loving crops. And since hog prices must 





AMERICA’S “TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
FOR THE SOUTHERN FARMER IN 1918 


HAT he plant a maximum acreage in food crops. 
2. That he atrive for maximum productiveness of 
every acre, 
3. That he equip and inspire every farm worker for 
maximum efficiency. 
4. That he arrange for a maximum production of 
meat and dairy products. 
5. That he double garden production. 
6. That all women and children be enlisted in can- 
ning and poultry raising. 
7. That every member of the family aid food con- 
servation. 
8 That wise and profitable marketing of crops be 
promoted as a stimulus te increased production, 
9% That economy and thrift be practiced and the re- 
sultant savings lent to America. 
10. That all schools, all farmers’ organizations, all 
omen's org tions, and all business men’s organiza- 
tions coéperate to give 100 per cent efficiency to this 
program, 
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be kept high enough to make hog-raising pay the 
Western corn farmer, these prices insure still 


bigger profits for Southern farmers. 

3. That home-produced milk and butter consti- 
tute about the most economical food a family can 
use must be emphasized, the number of milk cows 
increased, and Southern pastures redeemed from 
the reproach implied in the common definition, 
“A Southern pasture is a fénced-in place where 
grass doesn’t grow.” 

ot 


Doubling Garden Production 


E MUST have twelve-months-in-the-year 

gardens instead of six-months-in-the-year 

gardens. As Mrs. Patterson said in Iast 
week’s Progressive Farmer, we shouldn’t think 
much of the factory owner who operated his plant 
only six months in the year when he might oper- 
ate it twelve—and that there is about as little ex- 
cuse for a six-months-in-the-year garden is shown 
by the list of fourteen vegetables she reported as 
now growing in her garden: 


Kale Brussels Sprouts Turnips 
Leeks Lettuce Radishes 
Carrots Parsanips Beets 
Salsify Mustard Parsley 
Onions Chicory 


In this connection, however, our leaders must 
preach the necessity for proper equipment for the 
garden as well as the farm—not only soil as rich 
as it can be made, but wheel plows to lighten 
summer work, and hotbeds and cold frames to 
overcome the cold in winter and spring. 


& 
Enlist Women and Children in Can- 
ning and Poultry Work 


T IS necessary for women and children, as well 
as men and boys to do their utmost. Every- 
body must be urged to plan and plant now for 

a maximum production of canned godds next 
summer. 

Even more important is increased attention to 
poultry raising. “One Hundred Hens to Every 
Farm” is the slogan the Government experts are 
sounding and by adopting this plan, the women 
and children can not only greatly increase profits 
but help America as well. And the main points 
these experts emphasize deserve constant reiter- 
ation—namely, that the farmer can increase poul- 
try production without hiring extra labor, it tak- 
ing little more time for 100 hens than 40; the cost 
of breeding stock is small and the returns quick, 
a chicken increasing its weight twenty times in 
twelve weeks; and that cheap home-grown feeds 
instead.of bought feeds predominate, while cash 
markets are always available. 

Landowners who have tenants may often work 
out profitable partnership plans for raising 
chickens. 

as 


All Must Help Food Conservation 
‘Ties next thing America asks of every farm 


family is that every member aid food con- 
servation. The fact that a farmer raises 

what he eats doesn’t affect the question. If my 
brother is starving, it is no more right for me to 
refuse him home-raised food than store-bought 
food, and thousands are starving beyond the seas. 

“In Finland alone,” says a national authority, 
“several hundred thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren will die of slow, terrible starvation this win- 
ter simply because wasteful America has not saved 
enough to enable us to help them keep life in their 
bodies.” It is a terrific indictment. And in the 
face of such a situation, it is the duty of every 
farmer to help arouse his neighbors to the neces- 
sity for following food conservation policies—one 
to two pounds of cottonseed meal per day per 
horse to release corn; graham bread, or flour 
mixed with one-fourth meal, to release wheat; 
and then the five big rules laid down by Mr. 
Hoover: 

1. Meatless Tuesday. 

2. Wheatless Wednesday. 

3. Porkless Saturday. 

4. Every day one meatiess meal, and one wheatless meal. 
5. Net over three pounds of sugar per person per month, 


“It will take not only the men in the trenches, 
but the women in the retrenches, to wim the war,” 
as has been well said; and men must co6éperate 
with women in this patriotic service. 


a 


Wise Marketing of All Farm Crops 


GREAT deal has been said about high-priced 
farm products, but the world’s real problem 
now is not to get low-priced food but to get 
food enough even at present high prices. Profits 
must be great enough to stimulate production; 
great enough to afford farm labor as good wages 
as industrial labor gets; great enough to pay for 
(Concluded on page 30, column 3) 
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ADLER 


NO MONEY 
") IN ADVANCE 


jOrgan Offer 






Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Frec Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records— 
Otter Ever 


Great: 
The value of an Adler 
be measured in 





Lee - illustra: 
4 — how you can pavete Wee "s 


Louis World's Fair, also winners of Gold 
‘aon Recall wile Tes 1913, it to your 
enr., sen! 
home without paying e cent for a 





Adler’ Mig. C 
3093 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 
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EY Reliable and Full of Life 
‘ SPECIAL OFFER 


te build New Business. A trial 
wil abe you our permanent ney 


J PRIBE COLLECTION %y2r%,” 
rete Tei, Letters, TY Flods, worth 
Teese nie sascha ey 


all; worth 750 
=o” eonaptten te, To Ret 
Write todays; mention this paper. 


SLoreowed ay CENTS 





FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 





Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 

Vitality. Have been 

giving satisfaction for 

id 

and try our 


“J 
4a 5 FINE VEGETABLES 10¢ 
One large packet each of 
t, Lettuce, Rad- | 
» and Tomato—postpaid. 9 
‘an aan heavy yielding an 
ceptionally CATALOG G Try 
Large CA TALOG 


eeedsatfair prices. Write fori it. 


~ f 
Siegtoe Seed Co. Ohio ; 











We guarantee the reliability of all the 
advertising we carry. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 





























Suggestions for January 


LOTHE the children warmly and 
keep their feet dry. 


Did you have the ice-house ready 
for the cold spell and did you fill it? 


Make use of the long evenings by 
father and the. boys reading aloud 
and all the family singing, sewing, 
studying or playing games. 


Keep the lamps burning brightly. If 
you have no lamp shades some white 
or yellow paper and a little wire will 
provide material for them. 


Look to the subscriptions of house 
and garden papers, local papers and a 
few good magazines. “The home that 


reads is the home that leads, for 
those unsought have brains un- 
taught.” 


Get the girls interested in the can- 
ning and poultry clubs and the boys 
in the corn and pig clubs. 


Do something to make the teacher 
happy. 

Visit the school and see what you 
think of the warmth of the floor, the 
freshness of the air, the size of the 
woodpile, the dull blackness of the 
blackboards and the clothing of the 
poor children. 

A warm hen house free from mites, 
warm sheltered nests and plenty of 
table scraps should bring plenty of 
eggs. : 
Birthday parties for children and 
quilting bees for women are in sea- 
son 

Keep in ‘touch with the women’s 
club. The very integrity of our coun- 


| try is strengthened by our women be- 


ing organized and ready to do what- 
ever may be asked, be it knitting for 


| soldiers or trying a new vegetable 


for~ourselves. 


Thousands of soldiers and sailors 
would have suffered during the cold 
weather of Deeember but for the 
warm yarn we women knitted into 
garments. Let us keep up the good 
work until every one of them has a 
hood, scarf, sweater, mittens and a 
pair of socks. 





Getting the Golden Egg 


REEN feed is essential as a part 

of the winter ration to make hens 
lay. House scraps usually have col- 
lard, cabbage and other leaves in 
them and there is a certain amount of 
growing green for those that have 
the rangé, but if not, sprouted oats 
are very good, 

To sprout oats, soak them in water 
24 hours, spread a couple of inches 
deep in a flat box. Keép the box ina 
room of moderate temperature and 
dampen every day. Let them grow 
to a height of not over two inches 
and feed to the hens. 

You can’t tell a layer by her looks: 
trap nests are the only things that 
will tell. In. general, however, the 
pure-bred, well developed, long and 
deep-bodied hens are the best layers. 

Feather eating is usually stopped 
by feeding more fresh meat, ground 
bone and other animal foods. 

Chopped alfalfa is often seen re- 
commended as a green feed for fowls, 
but my hens will not eat it. Mix it 
with an equal amount of some ground 
grain and soften with barley water in 
which a little fat has been melted. 





A Cure for Roup 


ONE morning a hen had puffed 
cheeks and could hardly see to 
eat. Soon several birds were infect- 
ed, two or three went blind. I got in 
touch with the state poultry specialist 
and he said I could cure them if I 


would take the trouble but that he 
did not believe I would. 

I did; my hens lived to lay and be 
eaten. You can do as I did. 

Get a force syringe with the small- 
est nozzle possible. Squirt warm wa- 
ter with soda in it up their noses, 
holding the head low to let the mucus 
that is driven back run out the mouth. 
Do not let them swallow it. Then 
put some of the following prescrip- 
tion in the nose with a medicine drop- 
per to sooth the inflammation: Soda, 
menthol, 10 grains, oil of eucalypsis, 
20 drops, oil of thyme, 20 drops, oil 
of petrol 2 ounces. Warm and shake 
well before using. 

Bathe each eye gently with warm 
water until it opens. Repeat this for 
several days. 

The syringe will cost about 60 cents, 
the oil prescription 20 cents, the med- 





Knitted 
Wristlet 


ONE- half hank 
of yarn (1% 
pound). 1 pair 
Red Cross Nee- 

dles No, 2. 

















Cast on 48 stiches 


(52 if yarn is 
fine) knit 2 and 
purl 2 for 12 
inches, and sew 
up leaving 2 


inches open space 
for thumb 2 
inches from the 
edge. 


WRISTLET 














icine dropper 5 cents and the soda 10 
cents, but it can be used next year too 
and may save several flocks of hens. 





Your Neighbor’s Chickens 


OMETIMES you live near enough 

to be bothered by your neighbor’s 
chickens. Remember these things: 

1. Killing the invading fowl is us- 
ually unsuccessful. 

2. Quarreling about them is unsuc- 
cessful. 

3. Enduring is unsuccessful. 

4. An attractive nest in which the 
neighbor’s hen is enticed to lay is 
successful; you get the eggs, the 
neighbor gets wise. 

5. A lively young dog can be train- 
ed to put fear in the heart of the 
hens. 

6. Protect your plants as 
possible with wire netting. 

7. Catch every hen that comes in; 
keep it and give it to the neighbor 
only when he comes for it; kindly, 
gently and with smiles; some day he 
will get ashamed of himself. 


The Hen in the Garden 


Ts hen can work havoc in the gar- 

den, but sometime there can be 
happy coéperation. If you are going 
to dig up the garden, invite the chick- 
ens to a big worm, bug, weed, seed 
festival. The invitation will be accep- 
ted, if you are not nervous with your 
hens. The chickens keep the weeds 
out of the corn and add a certain 
amount of fertilizer. Grown hens can- 
not be with growing crops but hens 
with chicks can. Keep the hens in 
the brooders and let the little chicks 
run out. They will do much good and 
no harm. 


far as 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 

















always seems to delay you. A blow 
out or the horse throws a shoe, or a 
wheel comes off. Save all this annoy- 
ance and wasted time by putting in 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Independent Telephones 
The big powerful instruments that 
bring every one within reach of your 
voice. Step to the telephone, the big 
five bar generator rings every party on 
the line every time, get your party 
quickly and transact your business 
without stepping outside the house. 
Write for this Free Booklet 
“A Telephone on the Farm”— Edition 8D 


Find out how easy it is for you and your 
neighbors to nese and equip a telephone 
line. How easily you can have this great 
modern distance remover installed and pay for 
it in no time by saving time. 


It will pay you to write for this book. 


SUMTER TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY 60, 
3234 Fairlie Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 































Music no longer difficult? 
New plan makes it easy 4 
learn byhome study. P. 
tively easier than with 
vate teacher. Faster pro- 
gress. You will be able to 
play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few. short 
months! More than jaf 
000 men, women and chil- 
dren have learned by our 
method. You, too, can 
learn in your — time, 
We guarantee it 














GET A tae 


25-lb. bed, 2 3-Ib. pil- 

wt 2 large ‘blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
valoe $21. duced to 
0.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as above $10.72, 35-Ib. 
bed outfit $11.47, 40-lb. bed 
outfit 611.97. BEDS or’ 

-Ib. @6.75. 35-1b. $7. 

40- Ib. $8.25, 2 3-lb. pillow: 
61.25. All new Ri Bg dest ticking. . We — 61,000 cash 
deposit in bank to g money back. 
Mail money order or write for catalog -tedng 
aa BEDDING COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE, &. G, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Prani, Oherry, Small Fruits, ed Vines, Nuts, eta 
GENUINE HALE Bi BUDDED trom mame ¢ H. HALE TREES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 6 "Cleveland, Tenm 


ol... eee 
36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED ¢Q50 
AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS — 



























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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When you are in a hurry something 
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Saturday, January 5, 1918] 


























7239—Ladies’ 
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may be 
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$203—Ladies’ 






$440—Ladies’ 
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bags for various purposes. 





Dressing Sacque.—This is a one-piece gar- 
The waist line is indicated by the belt which 
placed high or low. 
izes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 


The cap is in one piece 


Fancy Bags.—This pattern has a selection of 
One size 

Coat.—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
» The coat may be made with or without 
lied trimming straps 


8614—Knitting or Work Bag.—There are only two pieces 


to this bag, and they are cut in haif circles The 
bag should be shirred on Chinese bracelets and ‘lin 
ed with contrasting color A pattern for the apple 


trimming is also included. One size 


*h pattern, 10 cents 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
















VORY 


DESIGN PATD AUG 26,79 











Men 
The World’s Best 


HE choicest materials the world affords 
are secured for Ivory Soap, and noth- 
ing else enters into its composition. 

Then these materials are combined by skill- 
ful soap-makers whose sole aim is to make 
Ivory Soap not as quickly as possible but as 
perfectly as possible. The result is a sweet- 
smelling, pure, white, mild, floating cake, 
containing no free alkali or unsaponified 

















Simple Ways of Cooking Eggs 


OFT-cooked eggs. Heat the water in th« 

sauce pan to the boiling point. Remove 
from fire and place eggs in the water with a 
spoon. Cover the pan and allow to stand six 
to eight minutes, keeping the water at the 
same temperature. The water in the sauce 
Pan should be deep enough to entirely envel- 
ope the eggs. Remove the eggs from the 
Water and serve immediately. 

Medium Hard Cooked Eggs.—Use the same 
method as for soft cooked eggs and allow 
them to stand fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Mard Cooked Eggs.—Place eggs in a sauce- 
pan of cold water and allow the water to 
slowly come to the boiling point. When it 
begins to boil just slightly, remove from fire 
and cover the pan. Allow to stand for thir- 
ty minutes, keeping the temperature even. 
Chill in cold water. Remove shell and serve. 

Egg Baked in Tomato.—Cut a slice from 
the stem end of a small tomato and scoop 
out part of the pulp. Slip in an egg and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, adding a few 
small bits of butter. Cover the opening with 
buttered crumbs and bake until crumbs are 
golden brown in a moderate oven. 

Eggs Goldenrod.—Two tablespoons butter, 
1 cup milk, \% teaspoon white pepper, 1 
teaspoon chopped parsley, 1% tablespoon 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 6 slices of toast, 4 
hard cooked eggs. 

‘Melt the butter and add the dry ingred- 
jents and stir until smooth. Add the heated 
milk slowly and stir constantly and allow to 
come to the boiling point. Separate the 
yolks from the whites of the hard cooked 
eggs. Chop the whites finely and add them 
to the white sauce. Cut the slices of toast 
in half and after arranging them on the plat- 
ter, pour the sauce over them, Put the yolks 
through a potato ricer, or press them 
through a strairier, sprinkling them over the 
top. Garnish with parsley and serve. 

Plain Omelet.—* teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoon 
butter, 3 eggs, 3 tablespoons hot water, % 
teaspoon white pepper 

Beat yolks of the eggs until light and 
creamy. Add salt and pepper and milk. 
Beat the whites until stiff and fold them 
into the yolks. Heat a small frying pan and 
put in enough butter to just cover the bot- 
tom of the pan, turn in the omelet and 
spread it evenly on the pan. When the om- 
elet is set, carefully fold it and turn out 
on a hot platter, Serve immediately 

Steamed or Baked Custard.—One pint 
milk, 2 eggs, % teaspoon nutmeg, 4 cup su- 
gar, % teaspoon salt. 

Mix eggs as for soft custard. Strain into 
custard cups and steam until firm over hot 
water which is boiling geptly. 

Another way to cook this custard is as 
follows: Strain into custard cups and place 
in a pan of warm water. Bake in moderate 
oven until the custard is firm. To test a 
steamed or baked custard, slip a knife blade 
to the bottom of the cup in the center of the 
custard and draw out without turning. If 
the knife is not-coated with a milky sub- 
stance the custard is firm all the way 
through and has cooked enough. Grate the 
nutmeg over the surface of the custard and 
cool before serving. 





Chicken Cooked in the Fireless 
Cooker 


REOLE Chicken.— One Medium - sized 

chicken, 6 tomatoes or 1 No. 2 can, % Ib. 
ham, or 2 or 3 slices of bacon, chopped fine, 1 
thy leaf, 1 tablespoon parsley chopped, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter or bacon drippings, 3 sweet 
green peppers, cut in cubes. 

Cook chicken as for stew; sear by dropping 
into 1 pint of boiling water, and then let 
simmer gently for % hour, Simmer toma- 
toes 15 minutes with the bay leaf, strain, 
and pour over the onions. Add minced ham 
and parsley and cook for 15 minutes longer. 
To this mixture add the chopped peppers 
and chicken stock and bring to a boil. Place 


PEEP eR eb ee aee RATE CTASET oes bBOee et eter 


Cetaves 


the chicken in cooker vessel, pour over it 
this mixture of vegetables and let it boil five 
minutes. Put at onee into the fireless coox- 
er. With hot soap stone, let the chicken stay 
in the cooker for two hours; without hot 
soap stone, for three hours 

Egg Sandwiches.—Six hard cooked eggs, 
Mayonnaise or salad dressing. Remove the 
yolks and mash them thoroughly in a bowl. 
Add mustard, salt, and pepper to taste and 
combine with enough mayonnaise to make of 
proper consistency to spread. Slice the 
whites very thin. Have bread cut thin and 
spread one slice with yolk mixture; add a 
few slices of the whites and place on other 
slice of bread which has been thinly butter- 
ed. Sandwiches may be kept fresh by fold- 
ing them in a damp napkin over which has 
been placed a dry napkin. Wrapping in 
paraffin paper is also an effective method. 

Egg Sauce for Fish.—% cup butter, 2 ta- 
blespoons flour, 3 hard cooked eggs (cut in &% 
slices), 1% cups boiling water, % teaspoon 
salt. 

Melt the butter, add flour and seasoning 
and gradually add the boiling water. Add 
eggs sliced and serve. 

Mayonnaise Dressing.—‘% teaspoon mus- 
tard, 4% teaspoon salt, cayenne, yolks of 2 
eggs, 1 cup olive oil or Wesson oil, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar or lemon juice. 

Mix the yolks and add mutard, salt and 
cayenne. Add a few drops of the oil and stir 
steadily. When half the oil has been use, 
or when the dressing becomes very thick, 
alternate with a few drops of vinegar. Con- 
tinue this process until both are used If the 
dressing curdles, start the process over again 
beginning with a fresh yolk in a clean bowl, 
adding a little of the curdled dressing at a 
time and stirring constantly 

Cooked Salad Dressing. — \% tablespoon 
mustard, 4 tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 eggs, % cups 
sweet milk, % cup vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
butter, % teaspoon cayenne pepper. 

Rub together the dry ingredients and add 
egg yolks, slightly beaten. Add melted but- 
ter, cold milk, and hot vinegar in the order 
named, stirring until perfectly smooth. Cook 
mixture in a double boiier until it thickens. 
Set pan into bow! of cold water and beat 
well until cool and smooth. 





New Year’s Resolutions 


EW Year’s resolutions are well 

worth while when the formulating 
of them gives one a chance to renew 
the past and lay plans for the future. 
Four good resolutions well worth 
considering are: 


I resolve: 1. To conserve my physical and 
intellectual health that I may be of greatest 
value to my country, my community, my 
family and myself. Toward this end I shall 
devote a part of each day to reading, study 
and relaxation; I shall try to live moder- 
ately but well, avoid patent medicines, and 
maintain a loving attitude toward all the 
world. 

2. To conserve the happiness of my fam- 
ily by study in the choice and preparation of 
foods, encouraging their sleeping in the open 
air, prowiding comforts, conveniences, books, 
magazines and music. 

38. To serve my community by putting 
myself on the side of progressiveness and co- 
operation, especially in respect to its schools, 
churches and other public institutions; and 
on the side of charity, by giving thought to 
the needy, whether in their homes, the poor 
house or the jail, and on the side of human- 
ity by preventing unkindness to poor dumb 
animals. 


4. To serve my country in this her hour 
6f trial, by loyalty in speech, economy in 
wool and such other materials as are needed 
by our soldiers and allies and, last but not 
least, living up to the suggestions concern- 
ing food in the splendid proclamation of the 


Governor of South Carolina to his people, | 
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oil—as good soap as you can buy at any 
price. 


IVORY SOAP 





to% PURE 
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Keep Baby’s Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


| Always use 20 Mule Team Borax in the baby’s 
bath. It softens and soothes the delicate skin and 
cleans it hygienically. Opens the pores and lets 
! the skin “breathe”. And every other member of 
| your family will find many beneficial uses for 


















MULE TEAM BORAX 


See thatit is used in the bath; for a mouth and eye wash and 
other toilet purposes. It is Nature’s greatest cleanser, Costs 
little, does much. Endorsed by all health authorities. Used 
wherever hygienic cleanliness must be maintained. 

At All Dealers 


Send for “* Magic Crystal’’ Booklet. It describes 
100 household uses for 20 Mule Team Boraz. wl } 
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im. PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO,, New York and Chicago ©"!!! 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether: or 

$2.00 for a ciub of three yearly eub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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gail you (125) seeds FREE 
postal today. 
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The man who's wise will advertise. 








































































































W.C. McGhee, 
Clay County, Ark., made $50 per acre 
net this last eeason on land that cost $40 
gs a few years ago. He got $1,717 

35 acres of wheat ($50 per acre). 
This wheat furnished a nurse crop for 

. timothy, etc.; which supplied 
atleast $600 worth of pasture feeding 
to 75 hoge and two carloads of steers. 
_ a enn ome of $65 per acre = 
only about per acre expense, Mr, 
McGhee actually made $50 ¢ acre 
net—more than he paid for hie land. 
Land costs 80 little even yet along the 


Cotton Belt Route in 
Arkansas and Texas 


and brings euch big yields that paying for a 
farm in one season is quite common, As An- 
Grew Sulser, of Clawson, Texas, says, when 
asked what his Jand was worth: Why, it’s 

$75 to $100 per acre, if you Sgese whats 
it clears me in a year; but its worth only $12 
per acre really, use you can buy just 
such good Jand across the road for thateum.” 











Now of all times you ht to look into the 
land and farm bargains in the Southwest— 
crop incomes there are away up yet land 
walues are still vere ow. Get our free illustra- 
ted books giving full facts = 
pictures of 





1Pase. Act. 


W. LaBeaume, 
-» St. Louis, Mee 


ay Exchange 


Masters Plant Setter 
Pays for Itself Ev 
“ Day Used id 












Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping -No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
be > Le caer cree. Hox prac- 
ical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free Booklet. 
MASTERS PLANTER Co. 

Dept. K, Chicago, tit, 
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Write 

for prices and 

money -back guarantee. 

Simpiex Farm Ditcher Co., Inc, 
Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
fis not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in ovr Farmers’ Exchange 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














SYNOPSIS 

HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 

Flat Creek district school he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is “‘no lickin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning oftlittie Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical “jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
“spelling school" the Master 
but is in 
Thompson, 


At a public 
spells down the local champion, 
turn spelled down by Hannah 
the Means’ bound girl, Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, in whom he has 
become interested, to the chagrin of 
Ma Means, who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
and sees a party on horseback. He recog- 
nizes Dr. Smal] and Pete Jones. The next 
morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a robbery. 


Chapter XII.—(Continued) 

S THEY came out the door Ralph 
Aratiea enough to remark: “He 

did attack your people, Squire.” 


“Oh, yes,’ said the Squire. “Didn’t 
you see the Sarpint inspirin’ him?” 

But the long, long hours were end- 
ed and Ralph got on the clay-bank 
mare and rode up alongside the stile 
whence Miss Martha mounted. And 
as he went away with a heavy heart, 
he overheard Pete Jones call out to 
somebody: 

“We'll tend to his case a Christ- 
mas.” Christmas was two days off. 

And Miss Martha remarked with 
much trepidation that poor Pearson 
would have to leave. She’d always 
been afraid that would be the end of 
it. It reminded her of something she 
heard at the East the time she was 
down to Bosting. 

CHAPTER XIII 


A Struggle for the Mastery 


HE school had closed on Monday 

evening as usual. The boys had been 
talking in knots all day. Nothing 
but the bulldog in the slender, re- 
solute young master had kept down 
the rising storm. A teacher who has 
lost moral support at home, cannot 
long govern a school. Ralph had 
effectually lost his popularity in the 
district, and the worst of it was that 
he could not divine from just what 
quarter the ill wind came, except 
that he felt sure of Small’s agency 
in it somewhere. Even Hannah had 
slighted him, when he called at 
Mean’s on Monday morning to draw 
the pittance of pay that was due 
him. 

He had expected a petition for a 
holiday on Christmas day. Such holi- 
days are deducted from the teacher’s 
time, and it is customary for the boys 
to “turn out” the teacher who re- 
fuses to grant them, by barring him 
out of the school-house on Christ- 
mas and New Year’s morning. Ralph 
had intended to grant a holiday if it 
should be asked, but it was not ask- 
ed. Hank Banta was the ringleader 
in the disaffection, and he had man- 
aged to draw the surly Bud, who was 
present this. morning, into it. It is 
but fait to say that Bud was in fa- 
vor of making a request before re- 
sorting to extreme measureg, but 
he was overruled. He gave it as his 
solemn opinion that the master was 
mighty peart, and they would be 
beat anyhow some way, but he would 
lick the master fer two cents ef he 
warn’t so slim that he’d feel like he 
was fighting a baby. 

And all that day things looked 
black. Ralph’s countenance was cold 
and hard as stones, and Shocky trem- 
bled where he sat. Betsey Short tit- 
tered rather more than usual. A riot 
or a murder would have seemed 
amusing to her. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, 
instead of returning to the Squire’s, 
set out for the village of Clifty, a 
few miles away. No one knew what 
he went for, and some suggested that 
he had “sloped.” 

But Bud said “he warn’t that air 
kind. He was one of them air sort 
as died in their tracks, was Mr. Hart- 
sook. They’d find him on the ground 
nex’ morning, and he ‘lowed the mas- 
ter war made of that air sort of stuff 
as would burn the dog-on’d ole 
school-house to ashes, or blow it in- 
to splinters, but what he’d beat. How- 
sumdever he’d said he was a-goin’ to 
help, and he would; but all the sin- 
no in Golier wouldn’t be no account 
again the cute they was in the head 
of the master.” 


But Bud, discouraged as he was 
with the fear of Ralph’s “cute,” went 
liie a martyr to the stake and took 
his place with the rest in the school- 
house at nine o'clock at night. It 
may have been Ralph’s intention to 
preoccupy the school-house, for at 
ten o'clock Hank Banta was set 
shaking from head to foot at seeing 
a face that looked like the master’s 
at the window. He waked up Bud 
and told him about it. 


“Well, what are you a-tremblin’ 
about, you coward?” growled Bud. 
“He won’t shoot you; but he’ll* beat 
you at this game, I'll bet a hoss, and 
me too, and make us both as ’sham- 
ed of ourselves as dogs with tin-kit- 
tles to their tails. You don’t know 
the master, though he did duck you. 
But he’ll larn you,a good lesson this 
time, and me too, like as not.” And 
Bud soon snored again, but Hank 
shook with fear every time he look- 
ed at the blackness outside the win- 
dows. He was sure he heard foot- 
falls. He would have given anything 
to have been at home. 

When morning came, the pupils 
began to gather early. A few boys who 
were likely to prove of service in the 
coming siege were admitted through 
the window, and then everything was 
made fast, and a “snack” was eaten. 

“How do you ‘low he'll get in?” 
said Hank, trying to hide his fear. 

“How do I ‘low?” said Bud. “I 
don’t ‘low nothin’ about it. You 
might as well ax me where I ’low the 
nex’ shootin’ star is a-goin’ to drop. 
Mr. Hartsook’s mighty onsartin. But 
he’ll git in, though, and tan your 
hide fer you, you see ef he don’t. Ef 
he don’t blow up the school-house 
with gunpowder!” This last was 
thrown in by way of alleviating the 
fears of the cowardly Hank, for 
whom Bud had a great contempt. 

The time for school had almost 
come. The boys inside were demor- 
alized by waiting. They began to 
hope that the master had “sloped.” 
They dreaded to see him coming. 

“IT don’t believe he'll come,” said 
Hank, with a cold shiver. “It’s past 
school-time.” 

“Yes, he will come, too,” said Bud. 
“And he ‘lows to come in here mighty 
quick. I don’t know how. But he’ll 
be a-standin’ at that air desk when 
it’s nine o’clock. I'll bet a thousand 
dollars on that. Ef he don’t take it 
into his head to blow us up!” Hank 
was now white. 

Some of the parents came along, 
accidentally of course, and stopped 
to see the fun, sure that Bud would 
thrash the master if he tried to break 
in. Small, on the way to see a pa- 
tient perhaps, reined up in front of 
the door. Still no Ralph. It was just 
five minutes before nine. rumor 
now gained currency that he had 
been seen going to Clifty the evening 
before, and that he had not come 
back, though in fact Ralph had come 
back, and had slept at Squire Haw- 
kins’s. 

“There’s the master,” cried Betsey 
Short, who stood out in the road 
shivering and giggling alternately. 
For Ralph at that moment emerged 
from the sugar camp by the school- 
house, carrying a board. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “he thinks 
he’ll smoke us out. I guess he’ll find 
us ready.” The boys had let the fire 
burn down, and there was now noth- 
ing but hot hickory coals on the 
hearth. 


“T tell you he’ll come in: He didn’t 
go to Clifty fer nothin’,” said Bud, 
who sat still on one of the benches 
which leaned against the door. “I 
don’t know how, but they’s lots of 
ways of killing a cat besides chokin’ 
her to death with butter. He’ll come 
in—ef he don’t blow us all sky-high!” 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, de- 
manding that the door be opened. 


“Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning 
livid with fear at the firm, confident 
tone of the master. 


Bud straightened himself up. 
“Hank, you’re a coward. I’ve got a 
mind to kick you. You got me into 
this blamed mess, and now you want 
to crawfish. You jest tech one of 
these ’ere fastenin’s, and I'll lay you 
out flat of your back afore you can 
say Jack Robinson.” 
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The teacher was climbing to the 
roof with the board in hand. 


“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete 
Jones outside. He saw that there 
was no smoke. Even Bud began to 
hope that Ralph would fail for once. 
The master was now on the ridge- 
pole of the schoolhouse. He took a 
paper from his pocket, and deliber- 
ately poured the contents down the 
chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted “Gunpow- 
der!” and set off down the road to be 
out of the way of the explosion. Dr. 
Small remembered, probably, that his 
patient might die while he sat here, 
and started on. 


But Ralph emptied the paper, and 
laid the board over hen ps pens 
What a row there was inside! The 
benches that were braced against the 
door were thrown down, and Hank 
Banta rushed out, rubbing his eyes, 
coughing frantically, and sure that 
he had been blown up. All the rest 
followed, Bud bringing up the rear 
sulkily, but coughing and sneezing 
for dear life. Such a smell of sul- 
phur as came from that school- 
house! 

Betsey had to 
fence to giggle. 

As soon as all were out, Ralph 
threw the board off the chimney, 
leaped to the ground, entered the 
school-house, and opened the win- 
dows. The school soon followed him, 
and all was still. 


_ “Would he thrash?” This was the 
important question in Hank Banta’s 
mind. And the rest lookéd for a bat- 
tle with Bud. 


“It is just nine o'clock,” said Ralph, 
consulting his watch, “and I’m glad 
to see you all here promptly. I should 
have given you a holiday if you had 
asked me like gentlemen yesterday. 
On the whole, I think I shall give 
you a holiday, anyhow. The school 
is dismissed.” 

And Hank felt foolish. 

And Bud secretly resolved to thrash 
Hank or the master, he didn’t care 
which. 

And Mirandy looked the love she 
could not utter. 

And Betsey giggled. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
A Crisis With Bud 


ALPH sat still at his desk. The 

school had gone. All at once he 

became conscious that Shocky 
sat yet in his accustomed place upon 
the hard, backless bench. 

“Why, Shocky, haven’t you gone 
yet?” 

“No—sir—I was waitin’ to see if 
you warn’t a-goin,’ too—I——.” 

“Well?” 

“T thought it would make me feel 
as if God warn’t quite so fur away 
to talk to you. It did the other 
day.” 

The master rose and put his hand 
on Shocky’s head. Was it the broth- 
erhood in_ affliction that made 
Shocky’s words choke him so? Or, 
was it the weird thoughts that he ex- 
pressed? Or, was it the recollection 
that Shocky was Hannah’s brother? 
Hannah so far, far away from him 
now! At any rate, Shocky, looking 
up for the smile on which he fed, saw 
the relaxing of the master’s face, 
that had been as hard as stone, and 
felt just one hot tear on his hand. 


“P’r’aps God’s forgot you, too,” said | 


Shocky in a sort of half soliloquy. 
“Better get away from Flat Creek. 
You see God forgets everybody down 
here. ’Cause ’most everybody for- 
gets God, ’cept Mr. Bosaw, and I 
‘low God don’t no ways keer to be re- 
membered by such as him. Leastways 
I wouldn’t if I was God, you know. 
I wonder what becomes of folks 
when God forgets ’em?” And Shocky. 
seeing that the master had resumed 
his seat and was looking absently 
into the fire, moved slowly out the 
door. 

“Shocky!” called the master. 

The little poet came back and stood 
before him. 

“Shocky, you mustn’t think God has 
forgotten you. God brings things out 
right at last.” But Ralph’s own faith 
was weak, and his words sounded 
hollow and hypocritical to himself. 
Would God indeed bring things out 
right? 
(Continued next week) 
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“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.”’ 
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| THE CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS | 








to the attractiveness of the home 

in winter time than healthy, well 
grown house plants. When Jack 
Frost has claimed all the bloom out- 
side and when there is little green but 
the pines and cedars, it is a relief 
from the general brownness to find 
our homes bright with bloom and the 
eye cheered with soothing green fol- 
iage. 

{—Plants a Safeguard to Health 


HERE are people who say that it 

is not healthy to have plants in 
our rooms because they give off car- 
bon dioxide and other gases in injur- 
ious quantities. If this were so then 
florists would be very unhealthy peo- 
ple. But on the contrary they are 
some of the healthiest and most pros- 
perous people that we know, and they 
certainly seem to get a lot of pleasure 
as well as profit out of the delightful 
occupation of growing flowers. Be- 
sides making the home an attractive 
and pleasant place plants are a real 
safeguard to health. If plants do not 
live well in overheated and unventil- 
ated rcoms, it is safe to say that such 
an environment is not a healthy one 
for our families. 

One of the first essentials to the 
successful growing of house plants is 
to have about them a moist atmos- 
phere. Most of us keep our living- 
rooms too dry for either folks or 
plants. It has often been noticed that 
plants grow and bloom better in the 
kitchen than they do in the parlor or 
drawing-room. This is largely owing 
to the moisture added to the air 
through the boiling of the kettle and 
cooking operations. The air of any 
room may be kept sufficiently moist 
for plants and folks by having water 
evaporating from an open dish placed 
cr, the stove or radiators. 


1} —Enough But Not Too Much Water 


ATER is of course an essential 

to the roots of plants as well as 
to foliage. Most people -water house 
plants too often. Some people water 
too regularly, putting on them after 
each meal the contents of the teapot 
or the water pitcher. This keeps the 
soil in a “sobby” condition and ex- 
cludes air which is also necessary to 
the roots of plants. If air does not 
get into the pot, the soil becomes sour 
and the plant will rot off at the roots. 
Plants should not be,watered regular- 
ly but only when they need water. 
This is shown by the soil drying out 
on top. If the pot is rapped sharply 
with the knuckles it will give out a 
hollow sound showing that the soil is 
dry, the ball of soil having separated 
from the pot. When the plant is wa- 
tered it should not be given in little 
driblets but should be thoroughly sat- 
urated so that the vitiated air bub- 
bles out of the soil and the water 
takes its place. As the water grad- 
wally dries out fresh air is drawn in 
about the roots. 


Hil.—Plenty of Sunlight 


F COURSE plants want sunlight 

and plenty of it. Some plants like 
ferns and foliage plants will do well 
in a subdued light, but most house 
plants, and especially the flowering 
sorts, require abundant sunlight. A 
southern window is the best exposure 
and a northern window the worst. An 
eastern window is on the whole bet- 
ter than one looking west, because 
the plants do not suddenly get the 
sunlight of the day. Plants may be 
kept in good condition by moving 
them from one exposure to another. 
The leaves will grow toward the sun- 
light, and to keep plants symmetrical 
in form they should be __ turned 
around occasionally to get the sun on 
all sides. 

1V.—Banish the Bugs 
O KEEP plants healthy, one must 
always be on the lookout for red 


spider, mealy bugs and plant lice. The 
occurrence of red spider on house- 


Trotne is nothing that adds more 


plants is indicative of too dry an at- 
mosphere. These insects can be dis- 
lodged by syringing or dousing in wa- 
ter. Plants with mealy bugs and 
plant lice should be washed in strong 
soap suds and care taken to see that 
the pests are not allowed to get num- 
erous before the treatment is given. 
Any housekeeper who loves plants 
can grow them. It takes only a little 
care at odd times to keep them in 
good thrifty condition. A true lover 
of plants will get many a happy hour 
seeing the bloom and bright foliage 
respond to her kindly ministrations. 
W. N. HUTT. 





A Queer Sum for a Winter 
Evening 


y lant this on the boys. It was in- 

vented by Lewis Carroll, the au- 
thor of “Alice in Wonderland,” who 
was a professor of higher mathe- 
matics in Oriel College, in England. 
He loved to invent mathematical 
freaks like this: 

Put down the number of your liv- 
ing brothers. 

Multiply by two. Add three. 
tiply the result by five. 

Now add the number of your living 
sisters. Multiply the total by ten. 

Add the number of your dead 
brothers and sisters. Subtract 150 
from the total. 

The right-hand figure will be the 
number of deaths; the middle figure 
the number of living sisters, and the 
left-hand figure the number of living 
brothers. 

See if it doesn’t work. 


Chicken Dishes 


AKED Chicken.—Dress, clean, stuff and 

truss the chicken. Place on its back in a 
baking pan, rub the entire surface with salt 
and spread, with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, the breast and legs Dredge the bot- 
tom of the pan with flour, place in a hot 
oven and when the flour is well browned, re- 
duce the heat and then baste. Continue 
basting every ten minutes until the chicken 
is cooked. For basting, use one tablespoon- 
ful of butter melted in two-thirds of a cup of 
boiling water and after this has gone, use 
the fat in the pan. During the cooking turn 
the chicken frequently that it may brown 
evenly. If a glazed surface is preferred do 
not dredge during the baking, but if a crust- 
ed surface is desired, dredge with flour dur- 
ing the baking. When the breast meat is 
tender the bird is sufficiently cooked. A 
four pound chicken requires about 1% hours. 
If preferred this method of baking can be 
done in fireless cooker provided heated discs 
or soap stones are used to furnish sufficient 
heat to brown it. 

Escalloped Chicken.—Slightly butter an 
earthen baking dish, put in it a layer of 
cooked chicken which has been sliced or cut 
in cubes, then a layer of rice or boiled mac- 
aroni, alternate these layers until the dish 
is sufficiently filled and pour over it tomato 
sauce. Cover with buttered bread crumbs 
and bake in a hot oven until brown. 

Chicken Souffle.—1% cups scalded milk, 
% cup butter, 3 tablespoons flour, % cup 
soft bread crumbs, 2 cups cold cooked chick- 
en, 2 eggs (yolks) well beaten, % table- 
spoonful parsley, chopped, 2 eggs (whites) 
beaten stiff, % teaspoon pepper. 

Make a sauce with butter, flour, salt, and 
pepper and milk. Add the bread crumbs and 
let stand until thoroughly blended. Add 
chicken, yolks of eggs and parsley, and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites. Turn into a 
buttered baking dish and bake thirty min- 
utes in a slow oven. Serve immediately. 


Creamed Chicken on Toast.—Two cups of 
cold cooked chicken, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 
tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon celery salt, 6 slices of 
toast. 

Make a white sauce and heat the chicken 
in the sauce. Add the celery salt and pour 
the chicken over the toast, and serve it, 


| ECONOMICAL RECIPES 


Ginger Cakes 


NTO 1 cupful of molasses put 1 level tea- 

spoon of soda and beat well. Add % cup 
of lard and 2 teaspoons of. ground ginger. 
Add enough sifted flour to roll out. Bake in 
an oven hot enough for biscuits. This makes 
a crisp cake, and will last well if put out of 
sight and reach, so it pays to double the 


quantity. 
Fruit Cookies 

Two eggs, well beaten, 1% cups brown su- 
gar, % cup shortening, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4% cup 
milk or water, 2% cups flour, 1 package 
seeded raisins, 1 cup nut meats. Peanuts 
run through the food chopper are good. Drop 
from a teaspoon in pan. Have them about 
two inches apart. 

Boston Brown Bread 

‘1% cups corn meal, 1% cups Graham flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoon soda, % cups 
sorghum molasses, 1% cups buttermilk, 1 
te.!espoon melted lard, 1 cup peanuts run 
through food chopper, 1 cup seeded raisins. 

Sift dry ingredients, add molasses, butter- 
milk and shortening. Put in baking powder, 
tea or cocoa or coffee cans Fasten tops on 
with string or elastic bands. Fill cans about 
half full. Steam cans in fireless cooker for 
three hours. Put in enough water to come 
about half way to the top of cans. If I'm 
running a fire in the range, I put cans in the 
canner, put in a little water, not enough to 
cover cans and steam. Remove from cans 
and browr slightly in oven. This is fine for 
lunches MRS. C. R. HUDSON. 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging 
to the red-hot bars of a fiery fur- 
nace, the boys of Australia and 
New Zealand clung to the slopes 
of Anzac. Desperately, heroically 
they clung. No troops under any 
circumstances ever displayed 
greater soldierly qualities or upheld 
more sacredly the best traditions of 
England's Army. But they had 
to withdraw because the “follow- 
up” was not there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of 
troops that go to France. And 
to others it is given to wave God- 
speed. But he who marches and 
he who stays is equally a citizen 


One Policy 


of the world’s mightiest republic 
and equally responsible for its suc- 
cess in this greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from 
our flag waving and consider how 
necessary we are, how useful _ 
must be. Those who go to figh 
cannot hope to win by naked 
bravery ‘and we cannot hope to 
win unless every individual at home 
does all he can. We must have 
no Gallipoli. 

The Bell System is only one 
of the myriad great and small 
industries which are co-operating 
that nothing be left undone to keep 
a constant, efficient stream of men, 
guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and comforts flowing to the front. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY; 
AND ASSOCIATED “COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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More seeds «vere planted last year 
than ever beforeand many thousands 
of families “enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater . V)) 
antes who will grow their own 
Flowers end teamibias and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 


Quality Seeds. 
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GOOD AS CAN BE gzown 
Prices Below All 
I will give a lot org new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Bove and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
over Mo letrate FREE 

illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. com yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 
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W.C. McGhee, 
Clay County, Ark., made $50 per acre 
net this last season on land that cost $40 
per cere a few years ago. He got $1,717 

r 35 acres of wheat ($50 per acre). 
This wheat furnished a nurse crop for 
clover, timothy, etc.; which supplied 
at worth of op feeding 
to 75 hoge and two carloads of steers. 
With a total income of $65 per acre and 





only about $15 per acre expense, Mr, 
ee actually made © acre 
net—more than he paid for hie land. 


Land costs e0 little even yet along the 


Cotton Belt Route in 
Arkansas and Texas 


and brings euch big yields that paying for a 
farm in one season is quite common. As An- 
drew Sulser, of Clawson, Texas, cAze, when 
asked what his Jand was worth: y, its 
worth $75 to $100 per acre, if you w 

it clears me in a year; but its worth only $12 
per acre really, because you can buy 
such good Jand across the road for 
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Now of all times you to look into the 

land and farm bargains in the Southwest— 

crop incomes there are away up yet land 

walues are still ve sore. Set ete Ses eee 
boo. acte 
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Withc today to. - out, 
W. LaBeaume, 
1835 Hallowee Cocks’ + 





Masters Plant Setter 
Pays for Itself Ev 
™ Day Used ie 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 

loney back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free Booklet. 

MASTCRS PLANTER Co. 

Dept. K, Chicago, lil, 
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Write 
— for prices and x 
money -back guarantee. 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Co.,Inc. 
Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 














Remember that if what you want to buy 
fis not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





By EDWARD EGGLESTON 











SYNOPSIS 

HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 

Fiat Creek district schoo! he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is “no lickin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully, Through the 
timely warning oftlittle Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical “jokes” aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
At a public “spelling school’ the Master 
spells down the local champion, but is in 
turn spelled down by Hannah Thompson, 
the Means’ bound gir} Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, in whom he has 
become interested, to the chagrin of 
Ma Means, who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
He recog- 


nizes Dr. Small and Pete Jones. The next 
morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a robbery. 


Chapter XII.—(Continued) 
S THEY came out the door Ralph 
Aaties enough to remark: “He 
did attack your people, Squire.” 
“Oh, yes,’ said the Squire. “Didn’t 
you see the Sarpint inspirin’ him?” 
But the long, long hours were end- 
ed and Ralph got on the clay-bank 
mare and rode up alongside the stile 
whence Miss Martha mounted. And 
as he went away with a heavy heart, 
he overheard Pete Jones call out to 
somebody: 
“We'll tend to his case a Christ- 
mas.” Christmas was two days off. 
And Miss Martha remarked with 
much trepidation that poor Pearson 
would have to leave. She’d always 
been afraid that would be the end of 
it. It reminded her of something she 
heard at the East the time she was 
down to Bosting. 
CHAPTER XIllI 


A Struggle for the Mastery 


HE school had closed on Monday 
evening as usual. The boys had been 


talking in knots all day. Nothing 
but the bulldog in the slender, re- 
solute young master had kept down 
the rising storm. A teacher who has 
lost moral support at home, cannot 
long govern -a school. Ralph had 
effectually lost his popularity in the 
district, and the worst of it was that 
he could not divine from just what 
quarter the ill wind came, except 
that he felt sure of Small’s agency 
in it somewhere. Even Hannah had 
slighted him, when he called at 
Mean’s on Monday morning to draw 
the pittance of pay that was due 
him. 

He had expected a petition for a 
holiday on Christmas day. Such holi- 
days are deducted from the teacher’s 
time, and it is customary for the boys 
to “turn out” the teacher who re- 
fuses to grant them, by barring him 
out of the school-house on Christ- 
mas and New Year’s morning. Ralph 
had intended to grant a holiday if it 
should be asked, but it was not ask- 
ed. Hank Banta was the ringleader 
in the disaffection, and he had man- 
aged to draw the surly Bud, who was 
present this. morning, into it. It is 
but fait to say that Bud was in fa- 
vor of making a request before re- 
sorting to extreme measureg, but 
he was overruled. He gave it as his 
solemn opinion that the master was 
mighty peart, and they would be 
beat anyhow some way, but he would 
lick the master fer two cents ef. he 
warn’t so slim that he’d feel like he 
was fighting a baby. 

And all that day things looked 
black. Ralph’s countenance was cold 
and hard as stones, and Shocky trem- 
bled where he sat. Betsey Short tit- 
tered rather more than usual. A riot 
or a murder would have seemed 
amusing to her. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, 
instead of returning to the Squire’s, 
set out for the village of Clifty, a 
few miles away. No one knew what 
he went for, and some suggested that 
he had “sloped.” 

But Bud said “he warn’t that air 
kind. He was one of them air sort 
as died in their tracks, was Mr. Hart- 
sook. They’d find him on the ground 
nex’ morning, and he ‘lowed the mas- 
ter war made of that air sort of stuff 
as would burn the dog-on’d ole 
school-house to ashes, or blow it in- 
to splinters, but what he’d beat. How- 
sumdever he’d said he was a-goin’ to 
help, and he would; but all the sin- 
no in Golier wouldn’t be no account 
again the cute they was in the head 
of the master.” 


But Bud, discouraged as he was 
with the fear of Ralph’s “cute,” went 
lile a martyr to the stake and took 
his place with the rest in the school- 
house at nine o'clock at night. It 
may have been Ralph’s intention to 
preoccupy the school-house, for at 
ten o'clock Hank Banta was set 
shaking from head to foot at seeing 
a face that looked like the master’s 
at the window. He waked up Bud 
and told him about it. 


“Well, what are you a-tremblin’ 
about, you coward?” growled Bud. 
“He won’t shoot you; but he’ll* beat 
you at this game, I'll bet a hoss, and 
me too, and make us both as ’sham- 
ed of ourselves as dogs with tin-kit- 
tles to their tails. You don’t know 
the master, though he did duck you. 
But he’ll larn you,a good lesson this 
time, and me too, like as not.” And 
Bud soon snored again, but Hank 
shook with fear every time he look- 
ed at the blackness outside the win- 
dows. He was sure he heard foot- 
falls. He would have given anything 
to have been at home. 

When morning came, the pupils 
began to gather early. A few boys who 
were likely to prove of service in the 
coming siege were admitted through 
the window, and then everything was 
made fast, and a “snack” was eaten. 


“How do you ‘low he'll get in?” 
said Hank, trying to hide his fear. 

“How do I ‘low?” said Bud. “I 
don’t ‘low nothin’ about it. You 
might as well ax me where I ‘low the 
nex’ shootin’ star is a-goin’ to drop. 
Mr. Hartsook’s mighty onsartin. But 
he'll git in, though, and tan your 
hide fer you, you see ef he don’t. Ef 
he don’t blow up the school-house 
with gunpowder!” This last was 
thrown in by way of alleviating the 
fears of the cowardly Hank, for 
whom Bud had a great contempt. 

The time for school had almost 
come. The boys inside were demor- 
alized by waiting. They began to 
hope that the master had “sloped.” 
They dreaded to see him coming. 

“I don’t believe he'll come,” said 
Hank, with a cold shiver. “It’s past 
school-time.” 

“Yes, he will come, too,” said Bud. 
“And he ‘lows to come in here mighty 
quick. I don’t know how. But he'll 
be a-standin’ at that air desk when 
it’s nine o’clock. I'll bet a thousand 
dollars on that. Ef he don’t take it 
into his head to blow us up!” Hank 
was now white. 


Some of the parents came along, 
accidentally of course, and stopped 
to see the fun, sure that Bud would 
thrash the master if he tried to break 
in. Small, on the way to see a pa- 
tient perhaps, reined up in front of 


the door. Still no Ralph. It was just 
five minutes before nine. rumor 
now gained currency that he had 


been seen going to Clifty the evening 
before, and that he had not come 
back, though in fact Ralph had come 
back, and had slept at Squire Haw- 
kins’s. 

“There’s the master,” cried Betsey 
Short, who stood out in the road 
shivering and giggling alternately. 
For Ralph at that moment emerged 
from the sugar camp by the school- 
house, carrying a board. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “he thinks 
he’ll smoke us out. I guess he'll find 
us ready.” The boys had let the fire 
burn down, and there was now noth- 
ing but hot hickory coals on the 
hearth. 


“T tell you he’ll come in: He didn’t 
go to Clifty fer nothin’,” said Bud, 
who sat still on one of the benches 
which leaned against the door. “I 
don’t know how, but they’s lots of 
ways of killing a cat besides chokin’ 
her to death with butter. He’ll come 
in—ef he don’t blow us all sky-high!” 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, de- 
manding that the door be opened. 


“Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning 
livid with fear at the firm, confident 
tone of the master. 


Bud straightened himself up. 
“Hank, you’re a coward. I’ve got a 
mind to kick you. You got me into 
this blamed mess, and now you want 
to crawfish. You jest tech one of 
these ’ere fastenin’s, and I'll lay you 
out flat of your back afore you can 
say Jack Robinson.” 
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The teacher was climbing to the 
roof with the board in hand. 


“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete 
Jones outside. He saw that there 
was no smoke. Even Bud began to 
hope that Ralph would fail for once. 
The master was now on the ridge- 
pole of the schoolhouse. He took a 
paper from his pocket, and deliber- 
ately poured the contents down the 
chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted “Gunpow- 
der!” and set off down the road to be 
out of the way of the explosion. Dr. 
Small remembered, probably, that his 
patient might die while he sat here, 
and started on. 


But Ralph emptied the paper, and 
laid the board over the” > x peas 
What a row there was inside! The 
benches that were braced against the 
door were thrown down, and Hank 
Banta rushed out, rubbing his eyes, 
coughing frantically, and sure that 
he had been blown up. All the rest 
followed, Bud bringing up the rear 
sulkily, but coughing and sneezing 
for dear life. Such a smell of sul- 
phur as came from that school- 
house! 

Betsey had to 
fence to giggle. 


As soon as all were out, Ralph 

threw the board off the chimney, 
leaped to the ground, entered the 
school-house, and opened the win- 
dows. The school soon followed him, 
and all was still. 
_ “Would he thrash?” This was the 
important question in Hank Banta’s 
mind. And the rest lookéd for a bat- 
tle with Bud. 


“It is just nine o’clock,” said Ralph, 
consulting his watch, “and I’m aaa 
to see you all here promptly. I should 
have given you a holiday if you had 
asked me like gentlemen yesterday. 
On the whole, I think I shall give 
you a holiday, anyhow. The school 
is dismissed.” 

And Hank felt foolish. 

And Bud secretly resolved to thrash 
Hank or the master, he didn’t care 
which. 

And Mirandy looked the love she 
could not utter. 

And Betsey giggled. 


lean against the 





CHAPTER XIV 
A Crisis With Bud 


ALPH sat still at his desk. The 

school had gone. All at once he 

became conscious that Shocky 
sat yet in his accustomed place upon 
the hard, backless bench. 

“Why, Shocky, haven’t you gone 
yet?” 

“No—sir—I was waitin’ to see if 
you warn’t a-goin,’ too—I——.” 

“Well?” 

“I thought it would make me feel 
as if God warn’t quite so fur away 
to talk to you. It did the other 
day.” 

The master rose and put his hand 
on Shocky’s head. Was it the broth- 
erhood in affliction that made 
Shocky’s words choke him so? Or, 
was it the weird thoughts that he ex- 
pressed? Or, was it the recollection 
that Shocky was Hannah’s brother? 
Hannah so far, far away from him 
now! At any rate, Shocky, looking 
up for the smile on which he fed, saw 
the relaxing of the master’s face, 


that had been as hard as stone, and | 


felt just one hot tear on his hand. 


“P’r’aps God’s forgot you, too,” said — 
Shocky in a sort of half someeny: 


“Better get away from Flat Cree 
You see God forgets everybody down 
here. ’Cause ’most everybody for- 
gets God, ’cept Mr. Bosaw, and I 
‘low God don’t no ways keer to be re- 
membered by such as him. Leastways 
I wouldn’t if I was God, you know. 
I wonder what becomes of folks 
when God forgets ’em?” And Shocky. 
seeing that the master had resumed 
his seat and was looking absently 
into the fire, moved slowly out the 
door. 

“Shocky!” called the master. 

The little poet came back and stood 
before him. 

“Shocky, you mustn’t think God has 
forgotten you. God brings things out 
right at last.” But Ralph’s own faith 
was weak, and his words sounded 
hollow and hypocritical to himself. 
Would God indeed bring things out 
right? 
(Continued next week) 
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“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.” 
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| THE CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS | 








to the attractiveness of the home 

in winter time than healthy, well 
grown house plants. When Jack 
Frost has claimed ali the bloom out- 
side and when there is little green but 
the pines and cedars, it is a relief 
from the general brownness to find 
our homes bright with bloom and the 
eye cheered with soothing green fol- 
iage. 

{—Plants a Safeguard to Health 


HERE are people who say that it 

is not healthy to have plants in 
our rooms because they give off car- 
bon dioxide and other gases in injur- 
ious quantities. If this were so then 
florists would be very unhealthy peo- 
ple. But on the contrary they are 
some of the healthiest and most pros- 
perous people that we know, and they 
certainly seem to get a lot of pleasure 
as well as profit out of the delightful 
occupation of growing flowers. Be- 
sides making the home an attractive 
and pleasant place plants are a real 
safeguard to health. If plants do not 
live well in overheated and unventil- 
ated rcoms, it is safe to say that such 
an environment is not a healthy one 
for our families. 

One of the first essentials to the 
successful growing of house plants is 
to have about them a moist atmos- 
phere. Most of us keep our living- 
rooms too dry for either folks or 
plants. It has often been noticed that 
plants grow and bloom better in the 
kitchen than they do in the parlor or 
drawing-room. This is largely owing 
to the moisture added to the air 
through the boiling of the kettle and 
cooking operations. The air of any 
room may be kept sufficiently moist 
for plants and folks by having water 
evaporating from an open dish placed 
cn the stove or radiators. 


1} —Enough But Not Too Much Water 


Troe is nothing that adds more 


ATER is of course an essential 

to the roots of plants as well as 
to foliage. Most people -water house 
plants too often. Some people water 
too regularly, putting on them after 
each meal the contents of the teapot 
or the water pitcher. This keeps the 
soil in a “sobby” condition and ex- 
cludes air which is also necessary to 
the roots of plants. If air does not 
get into the pot, the soil becomes sour 
and the plant will rot off at the roots. 
Plants should not be,watered regular- 
ly but only when they need water. 
This is shown by the soil drying out 
on top. If the pot is rapped sharply 
with the knuckles it will give out a 
hollow sound showing that the soil is 
dry, the ball of soil having separated 
from the pot. When the plant is wa- 
tered it should not be given in little 
driblets but should be thoroughly sat- 
urated so that the vitiated air bub- 
bles out of the soil and the water 
takes its place. As the water grad- 
wally dries out fresh air is drawn in 
about the roots. 


Ill.—Plenty of Sunlight 


F COURSE plants want sunlight 

and plenty of it. Some plants like 
ferns and foliage plants will do well 
in a subdued light, but most house 
plants, and especially the flowering 
sorts, require abundant sunlight. A 
southern window is the best exposure 
and a northern window the worst. An 
eastern window is on the whole bet- 
ter than one looking west, because 
the plants do not suddenly get the 
sunlight of the day. Plants may be 
kept in good condition by moving 
them from one exposure to another. 
The leaves will grow toward the sun- 
light, and to keep plants symmetrical 
in form they should be turned 
around occasionally to get the sun on 
all sides. 


1V.—Banish the Bugs 
Ry KEEP plants healthy, one must 
always be on the lookout for red 


spider, mealy bugs and plant lice. The 
occurrence of red spider on house- 


plants is indicative of too dry an at- 
mosphere. These insects can be dis- 
lodged by syringing or dousing in wa- 
ter. Plants with mealy bugs and 
plant lice should be washed in strong 
soap suds and care taken to see that 
the pests are not allowed to get num- 
erous before the treatment is given. 
Any housekeeper who loves plants 
can grow them. It takes only a little 
care at odd times to keep them in 
good thrifty condition. A true lover 
of plants will get many a happy hour 
seeing the bloom and bright foliage 
respond to her kindly ministrations. 
W. N. HUTT. 





A Queer Sum for a Winter 
Evening 


Te* this on the boys. 

vented by Lewis Carroll, 
thor of “Alice in Wonderland,” whe 
was a professor of higher mathe- 
matics in Oriel College, in England. 
He loved to invent mathematical 
freaks like this: 

Put down the number of your liv- 
ing brothers. 

Multiply by two. Add three. 
tiply the result by five. 

Now add the number of your living 
sisters. Multiply the total by ten. 

Add the number of your dead 
brothers and sisters. Subtract 150 
from the total. 

The right-hand figure will be the 
number of deaths; the middle figure 
the number of living sisters, and the 
left-hand figure the number of living 
brothers. 

See if it doesn’t work. 


Chicken Dishes 


AKED Chicken.—Dress, clean, stuff and 

truss the chicken. Place on its back in a 
baking pan, rub the entire surface with salt 
and spread, with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, the breast and legs Dredge the bot- 
tom of the pan with flour, place in a hot 
oven and when the flour is well browned, re- 
duce the heat and then baste. Continue 
basting every ten minutes until the chicken 
is cooked. For basting, use one tablespoon- 
ful of butter melted in two-thirds of a cup of 
boiling water and after this has gone, use 
the fat in the pan. During the cooking turn 
the chicken frequently that it may brown 
evenly. If a glazed surface is preferred do 
not dredge during the baking, but if a crust- 
ed surface is desired, dredge with flour dur- 
ing the baking. When the breast meat is 
tender the bird is sufficiently cooked. A 
four pound chicken requires about 1% hours. 
If preferred this method of baking can be 
done in fireless cooker provided heated discs 
or soap stones are used to furnish sufficient 
heat to brown it. 

Escalloped Chicken.—Slightly butter an 
earthen baking dish, put in it a layer of 
cooked chicken which has been sliced or cut 
in cubes, then a layer of rice or boiled mac- 
aroni, alternate these layers until the dish 
is sufficiently filled and pour over it tomato 
sauce. Cover with buttered bread crumbs 
and bake in a hot oven until brown. 

Chicken Souffle—1% cups scalded milk, 
% cup butter, 3 tablespoons flour, % cup 
soft bread crumbs, 2 cups cold cooked chick- 
en, 2 eggs (yolks) well beaten, % table- 
spoonful parsley, chopped, 2 eggs (whites) 
beaten stiff, % teaspoon pepper. 

Make a sauce with butter, flour, salt, and 
pepper and milk. Add the bread crumbs and 
let stand until thoroughly blended. Add 
chicken, yolks of eggs and parsley, and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites. Turn into a 
buttered baking dish and bake thirty min- 
utes in a slow oven. Serve immediately. 

Creamed Chicken on Toast.—Two cups of 
cold cooked chicken, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 
tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon celery salt, 6 slices of 
toast. 

Make a white sauce and heat the chicken 
in the sauce. Add the celery salt and pour 
the chicken over the toast, and serve it, 


ECONOMICAL RECIPES 


Ginger Cakes 


It was in- 
the au- 


Mul- 














NTO 1 cupful of molasses put i level tea- 

spoon of soda and beat well. Add % cup 
of lard and 2 teaspoons of ground ginger. 
Add enough sifted flour to roll out. Bake in 
an oven hot enough for biscuits. This makes 
a crisp cake, and will last well if put out of 
sight and reach, so it pays to double the 


quantity. 
Fruit Cookies 

Two eggs, well beaten, 1% cups brown su- 
gar, % cup shortening, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 cup 
milk or water, 2% cups flour, 1 package 
seeded raisins, 1 cup nut meats. Peanuts 
run through the food chopper are good. Drop 
from a teaspoon in pan. Have them about 
two inches apart. 

Boston Brown Bread 

1% cups corn meal, 1% cups Graham flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoon soda, % cups 
sorghum molasses, 1% cups buttermilk, 1 
tce!espoon melted lard, 1 cup peanuts run 
through food chopper, 1 cup seeded raisins 

Sift dry ingredients, add molasses, butter- 
milk and shortening. Put in baking powder, 
tea or cocoa or coffee cans. Fasten tops on 
with string or elastic bands. Fill cans about 
half full, Steam cans in fireless cooker for 
three hours. Put in enough water te come 
about half way to the top of cans. If I'm 
running a fire in the range, I put cans in the 
canner, put in a little water, not enough to 
cover cans and steam. Remove from cans 
and browr slightly in oven. This is fine for 
lunches MRS. C. R. HUDSON. 
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The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging 
to the red-hot bars of a fiery fur- 
nace, the boys of Australia and 
New Zealand clung to the slopes 
of Anzac. Desperately, heroically 
they clung. No troops under any 
circumstances ever. displayed 
greater soldierly qualities or upheld 
more sacredly the best traditions of 
England’s Army. But they had 
to withdraw because the “follow- 
up” was not there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of 
troops that go to France. And 
to others it is given to wave God- 
speed. But he who marches and 
he who stays is equally a citizen 


One Policy 








We Must “Follow-Up” 


of the world’s mightiest republic 
and equally responsible for its suc- 
cess in this greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from 
our flag waving and consider how 
necessary we are, how useful 7 
must be. Those who go to figh 
cannot hope to win by naked 
bravery ‘and we cannot hope to 
win unless every individual at home 
does all he can. We must have 
no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one. 
of the myriad great and small 
industries which are co-operating 
that nothing be left undone to keep 
a constant, efficient stream of men, 
guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and comforts flowing to the front. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED “COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
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Leading 

latest and most reliable information about the ‘*Best.Seeds 
that Grow.”” 216 ——— 
of the latest novelties and h of e 

It is sent free to those who write for it, A post card will do. Write 


for your copy today, and please mention this publication. 


W. ron BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


VILLE 


eeds 
row 


More seeds «vere planted last year 
than ever beforeand many thousands 
of families “enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater . 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 


Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 
For 1918 


American Seed Catalog contains the 
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p0D SEEDS 


iD AS CAN BE G 
i Below All Guners” 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. 





Over illustrations of vege- 
pm and flowers. nd yours 
our neighbors’ addresses, 
RH. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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We Subdivide and Sell City, 
Suburban and Farm Property 
at Auction 


The service we render our cli- 
ents is complete in every detail. 
At sales conducted by us we 
write all deeds and other pa- 
pers, collect the cash payments 
on purchases, obtain signed 
notes, etc., furnishing a com- 
plete and comprehensive state- 
ment of each transaction to our 
clients: We make necessary im- 
provements on property, sub- 
divide and attend to the pub- 
licity details of each sale. Di- 
rect Evidence, copy of which 
we will mail you free, tells you 
what we have done for others— 
what we can do for you. Write 
for it today. References: any 
bank in Petersburg or Green- 
ville. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


The Name That Justifies Your Confidenee. 
Offices: 


Greenville, North Carolina. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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| Notes and Comment 


66 E ARE planning to put a solicit- 
ing agent in the field for new 
members,” says W. J. Barnes, secre- 
tary of Raper Local Union in Wilson 
| County. Keeping up any kind of or- 
| ganization requires tireless and re- 
| peated efforts on the part of leaders. 
| There is no such thing as lying down 
on the job without bringing disaster to 
| the organization. The best organizers 
| among ministers always had the liv- 
est and most interesting churches 
The most successful schools have the 
most energetic and active teachers as 
leaders. Commercial organizations in 
towns and cities sometimes bring 
about a transformation of conditions 
locally but no commercial organiza- 
tion can get anywhere without active 
leaders — “solicitors,” as Brother 
Barnes would call them. 
* * * 


The idea of appointing a solicitor to 


canvass non-Union farmers who 
would make desirable members is a 
good one and is especially appropri- 
ate at the beginning of the New Year, 
and other Local Unions might profit 
by this example. It was important 
to organize in the beginning but it is 
much more important to stay organiz- 
ed. Hence we must keep ourselves 
active. 
+ * * 

While we are soliciting new mem- 
bers, let’s determine to greatly en- 
large our coOperative business this 
year, for after all staying organized 
without doing business is something 
we cannot reasonably hope for. There 
is not a live and active Local Union 
anywhere except those that actually 
transact coOperative business during 
the meetings of the Union. The dis- 
cussions of subjects and the social 
features may be combined with it, 
but it is the saving or the making of 
money for members that keeps men 








Feed the 


That 


Must Feed and Clothe 
the World 


Increased production of food 


crops, necessary to win the 
war, can be had in two ways— 
planting more or feeding the 
plant more. The laborshortage 
makes fertilizing for heavier 
yields per acre the logical 
course. Where maximum re- 
sults are so desirable, the im- 
portance of quality in fertilizer 
is greater than ever. 35 years 
of success attests the merits of 


the =F §2R- brands. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
«) NORFOLK, VA. 
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in the Farmers’ Union and also causes 
them to attend the meetings. 
7x * * 

In this connection | again call at- 
tention to the necessity of having a 
local trade agent in each Local Un- 
ion, not one who is nominally a trade 
agent but an active man who will 
keep on the job of assembling coép- 
erative purchases and sales for mem- 
bers regardless of anything that may 
be said about him in the nature of 
adverse criticism, keeping it in mind 
that farmers are, as a class, perhaps 
more distrustful of one another than 
any other class. A business leader in 
the Local Union must be insensitive 
to criticism. He must be absolutely 
straight and honest in his dealings 
but because he is square and true, he 
need not expect to escape more or 
less criticism from those whom he 
is serving as well as from insidious 
critics outside the organization. 

~ ~ 


Just a word here to the members: 
Don’t contend over trifles. There has 
been more free service given by local 
and county business agents in the 
Farmers’ Union than perhaps in any 
other organization that ever existed 
in this country. If your local or 
county business agent should add 
enough to the price of purchases to 


| cover incidental losses in distributive 


service, or if he should add a few 
cents commission on sales of cotton- 


| seed or other products to cover losses 


in weights or other unforeseen inci- 
dental losses that come in the hand- 
ling of any sort of business, don’t let 
your ignorant suspicions be aroused 
and conclude that he’s “speculatin’ on 
you.” And I might go just a step fur- 


| ther here and suggest that if you 
| have a member in your Local Union 
|-who stays filled up with suspicion 


and mistrust all the time and persists 
in knocking a good man who is ren- 
dering you faithful service as trade 
agent, he can do you less harm on the 


outside of the Union than within it, 
] 


j} and there ought to be some way de- 


vised to “excuse” him, not in a dras- 
tic way, but just let him down easy, 
so as not to cause any hard feelings. 


j. ZG. 


What One County Union Aims to 
Do: A Bully Platform for 1918 
T THE December meeting of the 


Franklin County Farmers’ Union, 
the following resolution was adcpt- 


| ed and the Secretary was instructed 


to send a copy to-The Progressive 


| Farmer. 


The resolution was drawn up rath- 
er hurriedly and doesn’t include some 


, of the objects that we are already in- 


terested in. I think our Union will 
be a live one in 1918. . 


Believing that we can do our best work 
when we have some definite object to aceom- 
Plish, or some specific task to perform, we 
make the following resolutions: 

Resolved; that the Franklin County Farm- 
ers’ Union devote all its energies in the ar 
1918 to accomplishing the following ob- 
jects. 

(1) To arousing a greater interest of che 
farmers in the Farmers’ Union Tob: co 
Warehouse so that we may obtain a iir 
share of his patronage. 

(2) The organization of a ‘Cotton i- 
change” through which the farmer may 01 
his cotton and cotton seed and obtain -he 
highest market price for each, 

(3) To induce our board of County Co n- 
missioners to make the necessary appropria- 
tion to secure a cotton grader for the cco:n- 
ty so that we may know that we are re« v- 
ing the market price for each grade of our 
cotton. 

(4) That we organize a branch of the 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance company in 
Franklin County 

(6) That we encourage the organization 
of boys’ corn and pig clubs and girls’ can- 
ning clubs in the county. 

(6) That we encourage the organization 
of rural credit unions, and a more active 
participation in the national farm loan asso- 
cCiations 

(7) That we endeavor to get a traveling 
library placed in every school district in the 
county, and that we encourage the organiza- 
tion of debating societies in the rural school 
districts, and every other agency tending to 
promote a happier rural iife among our 
farm folk. 

(8) That we make special efforts to in- 
crease our membership and win the banner 
offered by the State Union to the county 
Union making the greatest gain in member- 
ship. 


JOSEPH C. JONES, 
County Secretary. 
Franklin County, N. C. 
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ny ay 
A Stitch in Time 


The Stery .of What Was Actually 
— on S Meath me . ees Get ready now for those sudden cald:snaps 
1 1 what 
C peer na ap geo eet Potioes that are sure to come. Get a Perfection 
landlord in regard to 9 sharing ot Oil Heater. It’ S always reliable, easily 
expenses of starting and operating a 
cuhitennalienamadt® “l-uiibenine the carried from room to room, economical to 
history.of a small poultry plant start- buy and to use; geeod- looking, durable and 
ed with about 400 Leghorn pullets. ; trouble- proof. 


The landlord. provided a house for 


the tenant to live in and the ground ‘ Now used ‘in over 3, 000, 000 homes 


and houses for the poultrv. The ten- 
ant and landlord both paid equally 

the cost-.of stocking, feeding and Thebestfuelis Aladdin Security Gil—gives 
marketing, and for the equipment. eight hourscheerfulwarmthforevery gallon. 
The labor of the tenant balanced 
against the land and buildings. T 7."7 

Space will only permit of giving S TA N D A'R DO! L, C O M PA N y 
just the. cost of starting and carrying ace ; eli tela 
the birds into the laying period. ombiaotee. ae. Rap-seeRs Pog Ogg 

The flock was to be started by pur- Richmond, Va, Charleston, S. C. 
chasing eggs, hatching by incubator, 
and brooding by artificial heat. 

Work .was begun April 1, 1916. The 
eggs were purchased from ‘the best 
Single Comb White Leghorn flock 
that could be found locally. These 
eggs cost during April $10 per hun- 
dred and during May $8 and $6 per 
hundred. 

Two 200-ege capacity and one 144- 
egg capacity incubators were used. 
All were oil burning and heated by 
diffusion. The incubating was done 
in an old summer house, or kitchen, 
which was plastered and so arranged 
that no drafts could find their way on 
to the incubators. 

The chicks were hovered in 100- 
chick size oil burning hovers and 
were kept on afresh grassy lawn, care 
being taken to leave them out only 
when the days were warm and the 
ground dry. They were fed five times 
a day and part of the time given but- 
termilk to drink and,.this was also 
mixed with the feed. ‘They were 
given shell, grit, and charcoal in ad- 
dition to a. supply of pure water. 

The following is a brief tabulation 
of the venture: 


Total number of eggs set 4 
Total number of chicks hatehed....... 
Pereentage eggs hatched 

Cost of the eggs 

Amount of.oil used 

Cost of,oil used 








The cost of the chicks, cio of ~~ y erry | =r Ph 
labor, interest on investment.and oil, | * " epg ht 
$0,085. Bo! aap Ne 

During the first six months there 
was fed boiled infertile eggs taken 
from the incubators, some rolled oats, 
pin head oats, and chick feed in ad- 
dition to the later feed mixture which 
consisted.of the following: 


ifaifa, meal 13 pounds 
Vheat middlings 24 pounds 
Cern .meal 22 pounds 
Wheat bran 17 pounds 
Meat meal. 55 per. cent........... 24 pounds 





After carefully investigating 
the. requirements we have per- 
fected and have 
ready a peanut 
planter of an en- 
tirely new type. 


100 pounds 

The grain mixture was as fgllows: 
Wheat screenings 15 pounds 
CN oak ane wee ee 6008 Cees Oer eens 15 pounds 
Vats 16 pounds 

The total cost of the feed up to 
Qctober 27 was $167.65. 

rhe eggs laid before this time was 
from none to four or five a day, so | 
that the laying period was reckoned | 
ffom that date. 

There were sold six cockerels for 
breeders for $10, and there were sold 
for broilers 286. for $86.35. 

Pullets .on hand, Cctober 27 num- 
bered 400; value, $600, cockerels on 
hand October 27; Value, $75. 


Total returns 

Toial cost 

Profit for the summer's work 
Tenant's share 


The cost of feed from December 1, 
1916, to February 1, 1917, was $105. 
The number of eggs laid during this 
period was 5878, or 489.8 dozens. Each 
dozen cost $0.21. Eggs at this’ time 
were selling at 45 cents per dozen. ~ 
The profit for the two months would | | : OTLESS FENCE is good tence at OUR BEST OFFER 

hp if peceihie, prion Sen mich dependable fen can besold. 
have been $117.36 plus the fertilizer | * Made ot best open-hearth steel, , heavily galvanized: locked with a a4 
& bot for contraction Is.one old subscriber and one 


which, aecording to our data, would > d 
have been 3.6 pounds for each bird de- eases 1 apd expe ‘j -new subscriber both one year 
: and Stock, eee 4 Orpamental Lawn Fence, Poultry for $1.50. 


posited on the dropping boards, or : : Net Stecl Poate, 
1,440 pounds worth one cent a pound, Fence noe Tepes Barb Wise and 5,000 SS TOWEST PRICES Get a neighbor not now sub- 
or $14.40, making a total of $131.76 ; THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 475 Shockoe Strect, Richmond, Mir JB scribing to join you on this 
or $65.88 for the tenant’s share with proposition when you renew. 
only 400. birds! B. F. KAUPP. 
North Carolina Experiment Station. 





The Avery San ta Hopper 


fits.any Avery Corn-and-Cotton Planter built since 1910. 
plants accurately. shelled peanuts,or-Spanish peanuts in the sell 
without cracking them. 


It Plants.Corn and Beans 
or peas.in thesame row; or plants one or more.rows of corn and 
then.a row.of beans without changi ng a Planting is done 
from opposite sides of a double per, dropping any desired 
proportion of beans. to. corn. Girehlar tells haw. it's done. 


B.-F. AVERY .& SONS, sncorporates, (*URRE) -Loulgvilie, Ky. 
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Your timber has a cash ; 
value the moment you turn it 
into lumber. 


The demand for lumber is tremen- 
dous and price: are way up. Do you 
realize that only about ten /ogs (14 
inches thick and 16 feet long) will 
make 1,000 feet of lumber worth $20 
to par according to the wood? With 
a small 


Dixie 


PORTABLE 


Saw Mill 


you can make 4,000 to 6,000 feet of ac- 
curate lumber a day, with a 10 to 15 horse 
powes engine. In the next sixty days the 

ber you can make would pay for the 
Dixie mill, all of your expenses and 
leave you a nice profit besides. This is 
from actual proven experience of bun- 
dreds of Dixie owners. 

No Experience Needed 
The Dizie is so easily understood and 
simple to operate that any farmer can 
handle it successfully. The Dizie is 
made of the best materials, and put 
together to stay. Makes accurate lum- 
ber after years of use. Simple control 
and feed. Easy to move from place to 
place. Made in all sizes to cut from 
,000 to 20,000 feet per day. 
Investment Small 

for the returns. Even if you used the 
Dixie for making lumber for but one 
barn of your own, it would more than 
pay ‘for itself in the lumber money it 
would save you. Every acre cleared for 
cultivation increases crop production— 
a splendid thing to do at this time. In- 
vestigate at once. for 


FREE BOOKLET 
Hill-Curtis Company, 
1406 N. Pitcherst St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 












or horse, can == 
harrow and 
cultivate just 
as thorough- 
ly as the 3- 
horse team if 
you save the right tools. Hitch him tothe 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
Models “G" and “H” are especially de- 
signed to do good work with only one 
horse or mule, The keen coulters slice, 
pulverize and turn the soil twice in one 
operation. Make adeep, smooth firm seed _ | 
bed. Succeed on all soils. cy oh l-horse | 
to 4-horse. Send today for fr : 
“The Acme Way to Crops That Pay.’ 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 








Atlanta, 
Ga. 





GIVE YOUR SOLDIER 


a Virginia “Fairy” or “Lucky” Stone; 
he'll appreciate and keep it. These little 
stones are perfectly formed crosses, 
shapéd by nature and found in a single 
J quarry in Patrick Co., Va., and no other 
place on the globe. Scientists cannot ex- 
plain the little curiosities which many 
of the mauntain people hold in superstitious awe, 
believing they protect the owner from disaster of 
any kind. Pres. Wilson was presented one. Size, 
¥ in. to 2 in; color, a soft reddish brown; choice of 
Maltese or Roman shape. Price, mounted for watch 
fob or pendant, 50c postpaid; order from this adv’t. 
Free circular illustrates crosses in original state and 
tells the beautiful indian legend of their aig. 
Va. Fairy Stone Co., 1 N. 6th St., Richmond, 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














MARKETING THE SURPLUS 
EGGS 


Our Fifty-Million-Dollar Egg Loss 
and Some Suggestions for Prevent- 
ing It 
ROM the hen to the table, the eggs 
of the American hen lose fifty mil- 

lion dollars in value. This means 
not only a staggering money loss but 
also a decrease in the demand for 
eggs. When a consumer buys, for a 
few consecutive times, eggs that are 
unfit for food, he gets disgusted and 
eliminates them from his diet as 
largely as possible. This tends to 
lower the price of eggs. 

If this loss could not be helped the 
case would be different, but the fact 
is that most of the egg losses are 
preventable. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has estimat- 
ed that this annual preventable loss 





is 17 per cent, distributed as fol- 

lows: 
 BAPPIPTELELE.  PEEEEL UL TELE 2.0 
MOPORMOMO ccccccsveccboccccecsesceceeee 2.0 
Chick development .....-sseeeseereetes 5.0 
Heated and shrunken .....-ecsceeereeess 5.0 
BUNGE «oes Cove ecestecccreroeesesesovace 2.5 
| Moldy and badly flavored........+-+++5. 0.5 
EE ke e505 0 tasinccccugedeces se ue 17.0 











A great deal of this loss could be 
prevented by: 

Removing the male birds from 
the flock as soon as the hatching sea- 
son is over, so as to produce infertile 
eggs. 

2. Not allowing sitting hens to re- 
main in the henhouse and have ac- 
cess to the regular nests. By so do- 
ing the eggs are started to incubate 
and thus rendered unfit for home use 
or market. 

3. Gathering the eggs two or three 
times a day in Warm weather, so they 
will not be exposed to the sun, and 
storing them in a cool place. 

4. Proper packing for market. 

5. Keeping nests absolutely clean. 

The problem of actually placing 
eggs on the market can best be hand- 
led codperatively. In Texas the “Egg 
Circle” has proved of great value in 
marketing eggs, and the following 
rules adopted by these organizations 
may well be used by any other egg- 
selling association: 
marketed must be un- 


at least 23 ounces to 
than three days 


when 
average 
not more 


1. All eggs 
broken, clean, 
the dozen, and be 
old. 

2. Eggs must not be 

3. Before being delivered, 
be stamped on the broad end with a stamp 
bearing the trade mark “Egg Circle Select.” 

4. Poultry houses must be kept clean and 
sanitary. P 

5. Eges 
between the 


washed. 
all eggs must 


must be gathered twice a day 
first of May and the first of Oc- 


tober and kept in a cool room, free from 
draft and foul odors, and if possible, at a 
temperature not to exceed 60 degrees. 

6. Eggs shall be delivered to the local 
shipping agent at least twice a week. He 
shall deliver them to the customers of the 
association. 

7. Roosters must be removed from the 
flocks not later than the first of May and 


must be kept away until the first of October. 


In the western part of North Caro- 
lina farmers’ codperative creameries 
are also taking up the problem of 
marketing eggs. 

While eggs are ordinarily sold by 
the dozen, markets are beginning to 
discriminate a great deal and a sys- 
tem of buying by quality is be- 
ing gradually established. Generally 


speaking, the most common grades 
of eggs are “selects,” “firsts,” “se- 
conds” and “dirties.” 


Eggs in the select grade must be 
fresh, large in size, weighing from 
26 to 28 ounces per dozen. They 
should be clean shelled, free from 
stains, unwashed, contents full, and 
whites thick and heavy. Some mar- 
kets also require that this grade be 
selected according to color—either 
white or brown. 

Eggs in the first grade must be rea- 
sonably fresh, and weigh 24 ounces 
or more per dozen. They should be 
clean-shelled, fairly free from stains, 
and unwashed. The contents should 
be reasonably heavy and the air cell 
medium—not showing decided shrink- 
age. 

Eggs in the second grade include 
those that will not come in the select 
or first grades. They are composed 
generally of slightly soiled, stale, 
shrunken, slightly heated, and small 


eggs. They must be edible, free from 
rot, spots, and bad eggs. 

In the grade of dirties are placed 
the badly soiled or stained eggs. The 
quality, however, varies materially 
with the season of the year. Usually 
a division is made into No. 1 and No. 
2 dirties. The amount of dirt and 
freshness determines whether they do 


as No. l’s or No. 2’s. + 


Of course, it may not be possible 
for- the individual farmer to grade 
his eggs, but he can at least observe 


the rules negessary to produce quality 
regardless of size—and even 
the size may be controlled by proper 
selection and breeding—while he 
works for the proper organization of 
neighbors to provide for codperative 
marketing and grading. 
Fr. T. HINES. 


eggs 


Livestock Suggestions for January 


(Concluded ivan 14, 


In the proper wintering of live- 
stock, and this particularly applies to 
the young things, good care, comfort- 
able quarters and regular watering 
and feeding are the most important 
considerations. Good, regular care is 
even more important than feed, al- 
though that cannot be*omitted. More- 
over, for these young things feeds of 
a suitable kind are of much im- 
portance as an abundance of feed. 
Many animals get a fair amount of 
feed and still come out poor in the 
spring. The causes are generally ir- 
regular feeding, lack of care, mud and 
damp quarters, lice and other things 
which it is the duty of the owner to 
protect his stock from. 


IX 


Mules and horses now in fair 
tlesh should consume little corn so 
long as they are ‘not working. Any 
good hay in abundance with equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and corn at 
the rate of from one-third to one- 
half pound of the mixture per. 100 
pounds live weight will keep them in 
good condition. 

We are asked, “Why do you con- 
tinue to insist on feeding cottonseed 
meal, don’t you know it is selling for 
$50 a ton?” Yes, we know cottonseed 
meal is higher than ever before, but 
it is still much cheaper than corn. So 
long as corn stays above $1.25 a bu- 
shel there will be no need for us to 
change our advice, until cottonseed 
meal gets above $75 a ton provided 
we can get our readers to displace 


page column 4) 


as 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Gets Big 


NATIONAL: Hatches 


c OF 638 omen Tot 686 thnitty 
go rift 
P| chicks. eich with 
or tank—Sockte ies 
copper jouble wal!— 
asbestos lining — double 
glass rs — safety 
lamp, etc. 





Money 
at- 


Specifications 
8: mple, compact, 
mical. Comes 


=y 5 to run, with eee 
tester and book of ins 
tions. 
uilt in the same substantia 
mane wrarmed with safety lamp; 
keep clean tal 





aren te book. or order 


catalog 
frova thi ae 
jon gu 

hatches early ie bis 7918 | Doultry profits. 











—— HEDGE!— 


Write for our illustrated 
folder which tells you what 
you ought to know about 


CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 


the great hedge plant. Stock-proof. 
Hardy. Handsome. Endorsed by leading 
horticulturists and agricultural writers 
of the South. My prices make first cost 
of the Citrus Trifoliata hedge less than 
that of any other fencing material. 


GUARANTEE NURSERY CO., 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


Write to the Guarantee Mig. ER 


ept. F-1, BALTIMORE, MD., 
for their on autiful illustrated catalog which "fully de- 
scribes all the latest improvements on the 
Guarantee Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
also mixing, covering and harrowing attachment, the 
most satisfactory spreader made for spreading lime, 
ground limestone and commercial fertilizer. 


You will save money by writing to the above 
referred to Company today 


FOX ROOFING 


OO ee 
























Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 
lasts .longer; toughest _weather resister 
known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-xrade, 1 piece rolls of 108 
sq. ft., with cement and nails. Anybody 
can lay it. Write for free circular and 
samples and order at once, so as ‘to in- 
sure present low _ prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 

821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
Soutl’s’ Oldest and Largest 
Machinery: and. Supply House. 








A Wonderful Book on Seeds, Plants, Flowers— 
the finest catalog ever issued in Dixie. A South- 
ern Book for Southern ® 
People. If you buy seed 
or plants you need this 
book. Simply send your 
name and address. 
CHRIS REUTER, 
Dept. I, 
Orleans, La. 





4 pounds of corn with 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. But there is anoth- 
er reason why we want our readers 


to save the corn this winter. Next 
spring, when the horses and mules 


are working hard, they will need a 
full feed of grain and then there will 
be need for all the corn we have and 
more too. 


xX 


There are two ways to get better 
dairy cows: First, to breed and grow 
better cows, and second, to feed those 
we have better. This second method 
has the advantage of saving much 
time. Many ordinary dairy cows as 
now handled would immediately be- 
come good profitable cows if well 
fed. 

We are not alarmed at the number 
of cows being sent to the market. 
A look at them is sufficient to con- 
vince any one that the only mistake 
made is that they are going to the" 
shambles too late. The best twenty 
cows out of nearly every thirty will 
make more money than the whole. 
thirty, if a little of the feed wasted 
on the ten poorest is given to the best 
twenty. We do not want more milk 
produced at a loss, the war will not 
be won that way. What we want to 
put the dairy business right in the 
South, is not more cows, but more 
feed produced on the farm and fed to 
the good cows we already have, in a 
word what we need is better “dairy- 
ing.” 





Make your neighborhood a-reading neigh- 





borhood. 





Bvery E y Silo is d with the 
Storm Proof eee sym that makes 








i is al- 
Ww A fresh ‘and: sweet—it can’t spoil in an 
a % Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 

Hoops form 


Our motto is quality through - and 
through. Factories at’ Frederick, 

and Roanoke, Va. Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILD & lars. Frederick 





th s oar YY plas 


RUBENS 3-Piece ROOFING 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 


book 
Plan 7 your ur 1918 eo from it. 
& Co.,Dept. 67 Waterioo,lowa 











Directions for Laying in Center of each Roll. 

1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. fee@t,.....-.4--eeereeee 80 

2-Ply, per roll of is sq. = iappin toe Fw Sela PP Te 10 

-Ply r roll o BQ. feet... .... 2 es eereeees X 

: inakan WRITE ron SAMPLES 

ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CO., 

Richmond, Virginia. 

“TI am 


When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all adyertising it carries.” 
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Another Broken Arm from Cranking? 


DON’T LET YOUR FORD 
BREAK YOUR ARM 


A wonderful safety crank just invented, makes 
accidents from back-kick impossible. Witha 


CARSON SAFETY CRANK 


on your FORD the handle cannot fly back. If en- 
ine backfires, Crank automatically disconnects 
rom crank-shaft. You can advance the spark 
“full” which insures a quicker start of motor. It 
is eimple: nothing to get out of order; does not 
tamper with engine nor hurt looks 
$7.50 of car: anybody can install one 
Price, $7.50 delivered. Ien't it 
worth more than this low price to 
know you can crank your Ford in 
perfect safety and any member of the 
family can start the motor? Send us $7.50 
and we will send you a Carson Safety 
Crank under a binding guarantee of satis- 
faction or you can return it at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. Order 
your Crank today or write for free 
circular to Carson Manufacturing 
Corporation 1010Mutual Bidg, Richmond, Va. 
Agents Wanted—Write Quick, 


OM <eemty 





elolak« isk 
\ foloke M—t aliakoli—t_) 


Sparks pat f fire to wood shingle roofs. 
“EVER EAR” Roofing makes your 
Home a Barns safe from fire. gend 

TODAY for Big Free Samples—to Test. 

e for yourself why “EVERWEAR” 
is Guaranteed to last 20 years. 

PRICE $3.77 = SQUA 
Direct to You We Pay Yreight 
SAVANNAB FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
ept. Savannah. Ga. 
Can # nalled on over eld wood shingles 





THE IMPROVED 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Pertection 

If you raise Peas or Beaus 
you needs Holler and if you 
study true ecovomy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Houllere in use 
What more could be said of 
say machine? They are made 
in ~-¢) ey’ = eae 1@to 


60 bushels per ho 

Write too ‘oll decerigtion 
and prices. 
Ster Pea Huller Co. 


(Improved Star Huller) Dept. A, Chattancoga, Tean 





PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS 


For Sale—1917 Hatched. 


17 to 18-pound Toms 
20-pound Toms 
gd ones 


7 to 18- “pound hens 
All from first prize winning stock and extra prize 
of $18 lamp. 


OLIVER J. CONRAD, 
ROUTE 2, WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 











—Dairy Equipment for Sale— 


40 “Louden” Stalls and Stanchions, Feed Truck, 


anure Truc rack, etc 
3 Sharples Mechanical Milker Units, for milking 
by machine; Pump, Pipes, etc. 
2,500 Cork Brick. Cans, (hurns, Buttermilk er 
Pasteurizing Machine, Dairy Wagon, ete. 
Two Silos—80 Tons Capacity. 
ALL FOR SALE AT HALF PR 
JAS. A. HACKNEY, WASHINGTON, N. €. 














FARM FOR SALE 350-acre farm, adap 
ted to the growth o 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, and 
rasses, and is the best cattle farm I know of. 
ocated in Chatham County, two miles from the 
tailroad, good buildings, fertile land. Plenty of 
open land and plenty of wood. Quick action. 
Going tosell. Write or wire 


C. A. BRAY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Japan Persimmons Pa 


Owners of orchards of this fruit are making 
good money. Even a few trees in the yard 
Sin add to your income. Our stock is of 
the proved kinds; young trees that are 
healthy and vigorous for planting this sea- 





C. M. Griffing & Co. Inter-state 


. F, D. 1-H Macclenny, Florida 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Lathes ane i Pigs. 
Keeps the Hoyse Warm in Winte: L- in 
Summer. $2.75 per 100 poll _ 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet tong. 


WRITB FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 








How to Succeed With Hogs and 
Cattle 


(Concluded from page 12, column 4) 


at a less price than good hogs would 
have paid for the product at home, 
and the bulk of the fertility the corn 
contained have been left on the farm. 

Approaching the might-be position 
of the hog in what is the 
great cotton growing section, his po- 
sition is not quite so clear, for cotton 
and its by-products are bringing un- 
heard of prices, producing profits— 
were there no other 
sidered—that 


look 


now 


make even 
cheaj But conditions as they 
actually are and bid fair to continue 
for some time at least, would lead us 
to consider carefully the possibility 
that the members of the family that 
are located on about every thirty 
acres of this cotton land may be with- 
out meat unless the hogs are produc- 
ed on the plantation, and when one is 
hungry big profit or little profit 
doesn’t make quite the impression on 
the mind that it does at other times. 
Then if the present labor trouble 
should continue to vex it may be nec- 
essary for even the 


work more 
40 acres of land; in which case an en- 
larged acreage of machine-grown and 
hog-harvested crops may commend 
itself as the solution of the problem. 
The tobacco-growing farmer can han- 


labor available that there 
never has been an excuse for him 
buying meat, for every tobacco farm 
has surplus land and the labor plenty 
of time available—when the main 
crop is not demanding attention—to 
grow the feed necessary to provide all 
the meat the farm should require. 


with the 





Farm Implements and Machinery 


(Concluded from page 10, column 3) 


cutting edge about one-half inch over 
the edge of the anvil and hitting it 
sharp blows with a small hammer. 

The frog, the moldboard, the land- 
side, the share, the beam and the 
handles are the most important parts 
of a plow. 


plow and all other 
built around it. 


parts 
It is the part of the 
plow bottom to which the landside, 
the share and the moldboard are 
attached. 

The most important plow attach- 
ments are the jointer, the coulter, and 
the beam wheel. First class work 
cannot be done in sod without the 
jointer and it aids in 
trash and manure. 


also 


The coulter cuts the furrow slice 
from the land before the face of the 
share begins to lift it and a clean- 
cut furrow bank is left behind. 

The beam wheel should not be used 
to regulate the depth of plowing, but 
to give the plow a steady motion. 
Of course, it often serves a good pur- 
pose by preventing the plow 
running too deep when it strikes soft 
places in the field. 

The plow must go in the ground, 
scour all the time and pulverize and 
mix the earth particles while turn- 
ing them over. The failure of a plow 


per, to poor grinding, to poor fitting 
between the point and moldboard, to 
the edge of the share not being level, 
or to poor setting. 

When there is much vegetation on 
the surface of the soil, the jointer 
should be used to start it over into 
the furrow previously made. It is 
not wise to throw a considerable 
quantity of vegetable matter to the 
bottom of the furrow as it may in- 
terfere with the capillary action of 
the soil water. The furrow should not 
be turned completely over but should 
be left on edge overlapping the fur- 
row beside it so that the vegetable 
matter will be thoroughly incorporat- 





raw corn from 15 to 30 miles to sell it | 





factor to be con- 
20-cent hogs | 





regular cotton } 
plantation owner to so readjust his | 
operation that a family will be able to | 
than the regulation 30 to | 


dle so few acres of his money crop | 
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National 
Tractor Dem- 
onstration. 





Averys are the Tractors that 
burn ALL the KEROSENE 


Plant a 


PUTT ee 


AVERY CO PEORIA 17; 


C—Exhaust a fre om cylinder and heating intake w 
—Exhaust exit. 


A Wonderful Invention 


Avery Gasifier-—Turns Kerosene Into Gas 


discovered the way to burn kerosene 

more successfully than it has ever been done 
before in atractor. 
kerosene instead of wasting part of it on account of it 
not being fully vaporized. 
sene so successfully that we are able to use the lubri- 
cating oil over and over again instead of using it only 
once and then wasting it. 
run on kerosene—they burn a// of the kerosene. 


Avery Tractors are equipped 
with double carburetors. 
motor is started on gasoline 
and whenit warms up you pull 
the lever and switch over to 
kerosene without having to 
make a single adjustment of 


But while a carburetorwill mix 
gasoline with air and form a 
gas, no carburetor has as yet 
been designed which will suc- 
cessfully handle kerosene. We 
accordingly place on each cyl- 
inder head of an Avery Trac- 
tor our Duplex Gasifier, which 
takes the mixture of kerosene 
and air as it comes from the 
carburetor and so reduces the 
kerosene and 
mixes them with the air as 
to form a gas that burns more 
than kerosene 
has ever been burned before. 
Avery Tractors are the only 
tractors with double carbure- 


Get all the Facts 


6-10 to 40-80H. P. There is alsoa size Avery 
Thresher to fit every size tractor. 
Avery Catalog and get ali the facts. 


AVERY COMPANY 


250310WA STREET ° 


anch Houses 
covering Every State in the Union 


an } 


tor. 


TP f 
UIT 


wa ait 
asad \ | . 
; A—Fuel mixture comin 
from carburetor and entering gasifier. B—Fue 
mixture thoroughly gasified and perins erie 


—Fuel heater. 


Avery Tractors burn adi of the 


Avery Tractors burn kero- 


Avery Tractors don’t just 


tor and duplex gasifier fuel 
system. 

The 1. 17 National Tractor 
Demonstration proved 
Avery Tractors to be real 
kerosene burners. 

The rules of the demonstra- 
tion were that a tractor which 
burned kerosene was allowed 
only 5% as much gasoline as 
kerosene for starting. Avery 
Tractors did more, 

— They burned kerosene with- 
out calling for any more gaso- 
line for starting during the en- 
tire week than the 5% allowed 
for the first day’s filling of 
kerosene. 

—They burned kerosene without a 
lot of black smoke coming out of 
the exhaust. 

— Without kerosene passing the pis- 
tons and cutting the lubrication— 
the oil in the crank-case did not 
have to be changed. 

~A couple of sizes Avery Tractors 
even burned distillate. 


There is a size Avery Kerosene Tractor 

to fit every size farm—six sizes, from 

ractor Plow and a size Avery 

Write for a free copy of the new 1918 
Address 


The 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
and Distributers 
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covering 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs for Hatching From the Champions of the South. 


Winning blue ribbons and specials at the following fairs and shows the past fall: 
Etowah Poultry 


Buy the Best—Eggs, $5 per 15. No stock or baby chicks for sale. 
Box 197, 


Alabama State Fair Georgia State Fair, 


J. N. BELLENGER, 








Kentucky State Fair, 
Association Show at Gadsden, Ale. 





GADSDEN, ALA. 
_ 








from | 


STONE MILL 


Have you ordered yours? Many ‘ 
are ordering grinding mills to re- 


duce bread cost. Our old Reliable mill is low priced, easy to 
run and built to stand hard service. Makes best quality 
corn meal and whole wheat flour; runs by gasoline en- 
gine or other light power. Sold on easy payments. Free 
catalog of ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’’ shows full line of 
Mills, Feed Cutters, Engines, etc., at money saving prices 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








to scour is usually due to poor tem- | 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Bggs and Poultry 
in the South 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIFT 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us @ trial. References, 1st National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Cemmission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


| 




















For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 

MT. VERNON MINERAL 6PRINGS. 
Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Large 
young peach orchard wil) come in full bearing 
next year. Quick sction. ing te sell it now 


WRITE OR WIRE 
C. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. ©. 

















ed with it. 


—NITRATE SODA POTASH— 
And Other Fertilizer a 


Prompt or January 
J. K. MelVER COMPANY, SAVANNAN, aa. 











EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 
For Representing 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
But 


Today Is the Best Day for You 


to write us for our spare time of- 
fer. We will tell you how to earn 
money right in your own neigh- 
borhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Single Comb Anconas 
Eggs for Hatching 


I offer better quality this sea- 
son than ever before as I have 
mated my arred Plymouth 
Rocks to males hatched from 
“Parks Bred To and Do Lay” 
B. P. R. pedigreed select eggs. 
This is acknowledged one of 
the best laying strains jn Amer- 
ica today. My Anconas are 
also mated to males of the 
famous Sheppard toe “The 
laying and and exhibition a. 
Am ready to fill small orders promptly at 
for 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. For parcel “post ship- 
ments add 10 cents for 15, and 15 cents for 30 
Also a few very nice cockerels of both va- 


eggs. 
rieties for sale. 
JOHN S. MILNE, HENDERSON, N. C. 


LET VIKING 2 


SAVE YOU HALF $50 


Finest steel construction, greater 
capacity, close skimming, easy 
running, simple to clean. Yet 





World’s Best’’ 














it is low in price. Get the facts! 

Write today for the Free Book. {| Capacity 
Swedish Separator Company, 400 Ths. 
Dept. O, 515 S, 5th Ave., oe 

Chicago, Ili. cows. 





The Threshing Problem 
Solved sons sows nes wie oun 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination meine. 
I have ooking for fos 0 reer > 4 F. 


Nothing like it. 
sey. “It will meet every ” H. A. Morg 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet $8 free. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 













GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
$21 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 











If you want Fine Birds for Eggs 
and Meat you need our 


— WHITE INDIAN GAMES — 
PLAIN VIEW FARM 


Byromville, Georgia. 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


WINNER AT THE BIG SHOWS 
Dark Red and Prolific Layers 


Eight Pens Utility and Exibition Matings 


Eggs | $1.50 and up 


ATING LIST FREE 
H. C. LEACH, 











Atwood,Tenn. 














5 Champion 140-Eg 


$825 Belle City Incubator 


Hot Waser Cope Tank—Double Walls of Fibre 
—Self Regulated. With 


ae Hot wate 140 - Chick 
sgtisiection Quarae 
Fe ge, write tod today 
ape ee 


Pres. _— 
Belle City Incubator 5 Rectan. Wis. 


» Box 10 

. . 
—S. C. White Orpingtons— 
Pen 1, Ist and 2nd prize winners, $3 for 15 eggs. 
Pen 2, 2d and 3d prize winners, $2.50 for 15 eggs. 
Pen 3, 3d and 4th prize winners, $2 for 15 eggs. 
Would sell 2 ls, first prize as 7} 





1-2-8 


the’ 
ane 





or 3 cockerels, 
$10; others almost as good, but “‘no record, $7.5 


h. 
““JOHNSON POULTRY YARD, 
MT. HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 











For the Best, Early,- Improved 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 
which are generally admitted to be 
the best of all the short staple va- 
rieties, address 

W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ga. 











~ 
—RYAN’S JULIEN GAMES— 
Now for $2.50 to $5. 
Send order soon. Will be higher 
later. 
Cc. S. RYAN, 

Route No. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

— 














—MEXICAN JUNE CORN SEED— 


Great yields after oats, wheat, 
etc. Heavy and prolific. My seed 
guaranteed pure. Order early. 
ushel lots, $3.75. Supply limited. 

Box 927, Birmingham, Ala. 







~ Pecks, $1; b 
J. A. MARTIN, 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
fm our Farmers’ Exchange. 





“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.” 


| biles and begin operating them. 














THE FARM AUTOMOBILE: HOW TO USE AND CARE FOR IT 


1.—Getting Acquainted With 


Your Car and Its “Works” 


By P. T. HINES 


{This ig the first of a series of sixteen 
mobile."’ The second will 


articles by Mr. Hines on “The Farm 


Auto- 
appear im am early issue,) 





who have had no previous me- 
chanical experience buy automo- 
It is 
therefore the purpose of this article 
—the first in a series of sixteen arti- 
cles—to give some general advice 
about caring for and handling the 
new car, It is hoped to make these 
articles so simple in language and 
expression that even the farm boy, 
with little schooling, may understand 
what is meant—and yet have them 
deal with things that are so important 
that they will be of help to the exper- 
ienced farm mechanic. 

We are always ill at ease when 
dealing with a person or thing which 
we do not understand. And this is 
true of motor cars. If you have com- 
pletely mastered your car, you will 
not hesitate to take long trips; if you 
and your car are strangers, you are 
always apprehensive. 

Three things are essential to motor 
car operation: 

1. Gasoline. 

2. Oil. 

3. Water. 

Looking at these three essentials, it 
would seem that gasoline is the most 
important item. But this is not true, 
as we shall now see. 


Boric t day a great many farmers 


¢ ¢ 8 
The one absolute necessity is oil. 
Without gasoline the car simply 


would not run and could therefore do 
no damage, but if gasoline was sup- 
plied and the motor operated without 
oil in the crankcase, the harm done 
would be almost irreparable. 

The shortage of water would soon 
make itself known by an excessive 
heating of the whole engine, misfir- 
ing, backfiring in the carburetor, and 
knocking of the engine caused by pre- 
ignition. And finally the engine would 
stop of its own volition because the 
gas would be fired in the intake man- 
ifold before it could be used to charge 
the cylinders—and this usually occurs 
before any great damage has been 
done, especially if the car has a plen- 
tiful supply of oil in the crankcase. If 
there is a shortage of oil, the situa- 
tion is different, for the motor will 
then give you no warning until the 
damage is done. In breaking in a 
new car therefore always look care- 
fully to the oil supply. 

* * * 


A good place to learn to drive a car 
is in an open, firm, level field of two 
or three acres extent. With such a 
field, one may start a car without be- 
ing afraid of running into something 
in a moment of excitement. 


The first lesson to learn is to keep 
cool. Don’t. get excited, for if you do, 
you are almost sure to get into trou- 
ble. Mastery of a car comes by going 
slow and learning your lessons well. 
Being sure of yourself will prevent 
excitement. 

We will presume that you have 
your car in an open field ready to be- 
gin learning. All right. After being 
sure that oil, water, and gasoline are 
in the right places, get your instruc- 
tion book and turn to the place tell- 
ing how to start your particular make 
of car. 

* * * 

First learn how to start the motor. 
The spark lever should be in retard 
when starting the engine, and ad- 
vanced while running. It is usually 
necessary to set the throttle well 
open when starting. When the throt- 
tle and spark levers have been set, 
the switch should be thrown in and 
the motor is then ready to be cranked 
either by hand or self-starter. 

When the motor starts, do not al- 
low it to race, but close the throttle 
until it is running at a moderate 
speed. Start the motor several times 
and try to develop a method of start- 
ing that will be quiet. If the engine 
starts with too much vim the first 


time, start with less throttle-opening 
the next time. 
¢ = s 

Gear shifting is quite an art in itself 
and it will require much practice to 
master it. The ideal way to shift 
gears is to make the-changes when 
the engine and drive shaft are run- 
ning in proper ratio to each other. If 
this is done, engagement will be made 
without noise. 

In changing from a lower to a high- 
er gear therefore, it will be well to 
speed up the engine a little just be- 
fore disengaging the clutch for the 
change and let the car gain consider- 
able momentum. Then push -in the 
clutch, slow the engine quickly, and 
make the change while the car _ is 
moving rapidly ahead and the engine 
turning slowly. With a little practice 
in this particular, you will soon be 
able to shift gears without any grind- 
ing noise whatever. 

ke a 

When sstarting from a standstill, 
however, the engine should be run- 
ning slowly. Let in the clutch grad- 
ually and if the engine slows, slightly 
increase the amount of gasoline fed. 
Don’t let the motor be running like a 
race-horse and then drop the clutch 
back suddenly. Practice starting 
slowly and gently for awhile and you 
will not be annoyed by having your 
car try to jump out from under you 
when you start to leave town or the 
*hurch. 

Also use as much care in stopping 
as you do in starting. Never jam the 
brakes (except in case of an emer- 
gency) but apply them gently. Begin 
to stop some distance from the “stop- 
ping place” and you won’t have to use 
the brakes very much. 

xk * * 

The question of lubricants is really 
the most important thing about the 
new car, and this cannot be stressed 
too much. When your car leaves the 
factory, it has only been run enough 
by the inspector to assure its being 
properly assembled and all. the bear- 
ings and working parts are compara- 
tively tight and rough—especially the 
main bearings, pistons and cylinder 
walls. For this reason, the first few 
trips with the new car should be 
short, driven at a moderate speed and 
frequent stops made for inspection 
and to see that there is no undue 
heating or other indication of trou- 
ble. 

The differential should also be look- 
ed after by frequent inspection to see 
that the case contains enough oil or 
semi-fluid grease to run out of the 
plug hole when opened. If there is 
not sufficient grease there, inject 
some hard-oil with a grease gun or 
by other means. 

~ * 

Treat your car gently while you are 
getting acquainted with it and you 
will find that the extra trouble and 
care will bring you a dividend in the 
form of extra miles of service. 





Care and Management of Ducks 


UCK eggs must be carefully han- 

dled, never jar or some part of the 
egg may rupture. I wash all eggs, put 
in flat boxes on layers of cotton- 
batting, cover with same, turn daily 
until set, and keep where they won’t 
chill. Never set any over one week 
old; to set while fresh is important. 

Eight years ago from 24 eggs 
bought of a neighbor, I raised 17 


ducks. Have raised a few more each 
year since, in 1916 the number was 
120. 

A load of gravel was put in the 
duck yard before the first hatch. All 
eggs were stored in the incubator, 
then transferred to hens as_ they 


wanted to set. 
Gave the little ducks a good Ply- 
mouth Rock mother,—one mother to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


30 to 45 ducks. I shut her in a good 
roomy coop, on top of the gravel and 
kept her there, for she won't stay if 
she can get away. Hoed the gravel 
over to keep fresh. 

The first week feed very carefully, 
seeing that all were fed each time, 
until they learned to eat. Used rolled 
oats or bread wet with milk and wa- 
ter. Fed five times a day while small, 
and four times till sold. The gravel 
or sand is as important as the feed. | 
use only ground feed, but the first 
three or four weeks mostly rolled 
oats. 

The ducks are fenced in with a 
low wire fence the first week and not 
allowed to run. As they grow change 
to a 24-inch, small mesh pigeon wire. 
These fences are kept from one’year 
to another by rolling up and putting 
away. The fence is to keep them 
near the hen nights until they are 
large enough to not be injured by rain 
or dew, during rainstorms they must 
be shut into coop with hen. 

I have never been particular about 
pure-bred stock, but very careful to 
not inbreed. I sell when 11 to 12 
weeks old. Usually keep 5 ducks and 
1 drake for breeders. 

MRS. H. T. MERIAM. 

Amelia, Va. 





Comment: —Eggs for hatching 
should never be washed. Nature pro- 
vides a glaze or coating on the shell 
that should not be removed. The 
same applies to market eggs.—Editor. 





Geergia Livestock Men to Meet 
January 14-16 


HE twenty-third annual meeting of 

the Georgia Dairy and Livestock 
Association will be held at Athens in 
the auditorium of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, January 14 to 
16, inclusive. 

Many new features have been add- 
ed this year, A number of speakers 
of national reputation have consent- 
ed to address the convention. In ad- 
dition to this, provision has been 
made for showing the moving pict- 
ure film of the Percheron horse in war 
and in peace. Arrangements have 
been made for show herds of Here- 
ford and Shorthorn cattle to be on 
exhibit during the meeting. 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 
16, a sale of registered Shorthorns 
will be held. While the beef breeds 
have arranged to actually “show. the 
goods,” the dairy breeds will be 
strongly represented. The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association, and also the 
Jersey Cattle Club have provided 
speakers for the program. The Po- 
land-China and Duroc Jersey breed- 
ers will also be ably represented by 
their extension force. 

MILTON P. JARNAGIN, 
Secretary. 
Athens, Ga. 





Cooperative Bull Associations in 
South Carolina 


OUTH Carolina leads all the states 

in the organization of codperative 
bull associations, according to Clem- 
son College. The following list with 
the number of bulls purchased by 
each is given: 

Fountain Inn Jersey Bull Associa- 
tion, 9 bulls. 

Laurens County Jersey Bull Asso- 
cation, 5 bulls. 

Oconee County Jersey Bull Asso- 
ciation, 3 bulls. 

Campobello Jersey Bull 
tion, 3 bulls. 

Darlington County Breeders Asso- 
ciation (Guernsey) 5 bulls. 

Lee County Codperative Guernsey 
Bull Association, 4 bulls. 

Marion County Livestock Associa- 
tion (Guernsey) 5 bulls. 

Florence County Bull Association 
(Guernse#) 8 bulls. 

Orangeburg County Bull Associa- 
tion (Guernsey) 4 bulls. 

These associations afford excellent 
illustrations of well directed commun- 
ity effort. 


Associa- 
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DON’T BUY POTASH IN PIED- 
MONT SOUTH CAROLINA 


Stable Manure and Acid Phosphate 
Paid Well in Clemson Station Cot- 
ton Tests—Potash and Lime Did 
Not—10 Per Cent Phosphoric Acid, 
3 Per Cent Ammonia Recommended 


LEMSON College has just issued a 

bulletin reporting results of fer- 
tilizer tests 1906-1916 at the Clemson 
College Station, this being on a ty- 
pical Piedmont soil. The following 
conclusions were reached as stated 
by Prof. T. E. Keitt: 

“1, This test shows that it requires 
heavy fertilizing to plant cotton con- 
tinuously and maintain a high yield 
on this type of Piedmont soil. 

“2. Acid phosphate and manure 
have maintained a high yield through- 
out the test. 

“3. Where no fertilizer is used, the 
rate of yield rapidly decreases and 
cotton production soon ceases to be 
profitable. The average of one-third 
of a bale per acre is not being main- 
tained during the last years of the ex- 
periment on unfertilized land. 

“4, Phosphorus, seems to be the 
first limiting factor, with nitrogen 
such a close second-’that the differ- 
ence is hardly worthy of note; yet it 
is consistent. 

“5. The increase that may be cred- 
ited to the potash will just about pay 
the cost of the potassic fertilizers 
when they are sold at prices pre- 
vailing before the war, but do not 
cover the cost of this material at 
present prices. 

“6. When animal manure was ap- 
plied along with phosphorus the aver- 
age increase of seed cotton was 88 
pounds for each ton of manure used, 
which fact stresses the importance of 
conserving the manure and applying 
it to the cotton in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of South Carolina. 

“7, Comparisons of the value of ap- 
plications of two sources of plant 
food showed: 

(a) That phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen gave an average yield only 25 
pounds less than a complete ferti- 
lizer. 

(b) That phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash showed an average result of 342 
pounds less than a complete ferti- 
lizer. 

(c) That nitrogen and potash gave 
an average result of 539 pounds less 
than a complete fertilizer 

These facts show that it is inad- 
visable to apply potash to cotton on 
these soils, and, that it is very ad- 
visable to use liberal applications of 
acid phosphate. 

“8. Lime is not worth the cost of 
purchasing, hauling, and applying in 
cotton production on normal Pied- 
mont soils. 

“9. These results indicate that a 
fertilizer containing about 10 per cent 
of available phosphoric acid, nitrogen 
equivalent to 3 per cent of ammonia, 
and no potash is best for cotton on 
this type of soil.” 


| How Tile Drainage Paid One 


Farmer 


R. W. J. Cotton, of Kipling, N. C., 

has long had a certain four-acre 
field which would not produce good 
crops because it seemed to be under- 
lain with a hard strata of earth which 
was practically impervious to water 
and despite the fact that a good sys- 
tem of open ditches was kept up, the 
land still remained too wet to work 
with any profit. 

After a system had been proposed 
by the drainage expert of North Car- 
olina Experiment Station, Mr. Cotton 
went to work and had the tile put 
in, 

This past year, he put the land in 
corn, planting it on May 16, which 
was rather late for good results, but 
even at that he gathered 150 bushels 
from the field. 

For fertilizers and nitrate of soda 
he spent $51. It cost $35 to break 
the land, plant and cultivate the crop, 
and $15 to harvest it, making a total 





of $101 to produce the corn. At $2 
per bushel, the 150 bushels of corn 
will bring $300. Mr. Cotton saved 960 
bundles of fodder which will weigh | 
1440 pounds at $1.50, which will bring 
$21.66. In addition to this he saved a 
good many bushels of peas which -he 
does not enter into his calculation. 
But the $321.66 received from the sale 
of the corn and fodder will give a 
profit of $220.26 when the $101 for 
raising the crop is deducted. It cost 
$160 to. put in the tile. Deduct this 
from the profit on the crop and still 
there is left a $60.60 balance on land 
which never. before had produced a 
good crop. F. H. JETER. 


LIST OF POULTRY BULLETINS 


END for these poultry bulletins and put 
them away for future reference. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 806—‘Standard Va- 








= 180 Ege Incubator and 180 $B 75 
® 14" 


freight paid § 
the 


Machines |} 
Freight Paid For Only 


Chick Brooder both for only 
Wisconsins have hot water 





@ heat, double walls, air space between double 
| @ glass doors, copper tonks: and boilers, self regulating. er fmay material inca Made @ 
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>) Find Out What 
Why Take Chances ? An Incubator 
a Why Pay More. 


a For only $12 youcan 
et these two un- 
” beatabie machines, 


Is Made of 
Before You Buy 







10-YEAR @ 
GUARANTEE » 


rieties of Chickens,” U. 8. Department of | 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | @@ Of finest, select, clear CAL! , not pine, paper or other flimsy — ncubator fine @ 
PP ingens Bulletin No. 801—‘Mites and | wi! ished in natural eran tn painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. = and Brooder gy 
ore on Poultry,” U, S. Department of Agri- abiqned complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, en but the ot oil. a This i the best 
culture, Washington, D. C. | @ outfit you can buy. If you don’t find it satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, send it back. Don't 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 767—‘‘Goose Rais- 
ing,"’ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 624—‘Natural and 
Artificial Brooding of Chickens,”’ U. 8. De- 


@ buy until Hod, 
You can’t ma 


@ For IT 


* WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
SSB SSSRESSSESESRSESSRRSRESEESPESESEEEESES 


et ve 3 new 1918 catalog, fully describing this prize winning outht, WRITE * 
ke a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 15 years. 


Box 108 Racine, Wis. @ 





partment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 
: Farmers’ Bulletin No, 594—“Shipping 
Eggs by Parcel Post,” U. 8S, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. §74—**Poultry 
House Construction,’ U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No, 562—‘'The Organi- 
zation of Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs, U 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
y..c. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No 530—‘‘Important 
Poultry Diseases,’ U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 6528.—‘‘Hints to 
Poultry Raisers,’’ U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





Farmers’ Bulletin No. 182-—“Poultry as 
Food U. §S. Department of Agriculture, 
w ashington, 2 G 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 177—‘‘Squab Ralis- 
ing’’, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 160—‘“The Care of 


the Farm Egg,’ U. 8. 
culture, Washington, D. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 43—‘‘The Digestibil- 
ity of Eggs,” U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D, C. 

Poultry Clubs in Florida.—Extension Bul- 
letin No. 7—Department of Home Economics, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, Florida 

Extension Bulletin No. 2—‘‘Helpful Hints 
for Poultry Raisers,”” Extension Division of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stiiwater, Okla, 

Bulletin No, 112—‘‘A Study of the Effect 
of Cottonseed Meal vs. Beef Scrap Upon the 
Egg Production, Fertility and Vitality of 
Poultry,” Extension Division of Oklahoma A, 
& M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

“Poultry Raising,”’ West Virginia Experi- 
ment Station, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Bulletin No. 207—‘‘Poultry Houses and 
Poultry Equipment for Texas,” Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texas. 

“Poultry Is Profitable,’ Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department, International Harvester 
Company, Harvester Building, Chicago, Il. 

College Bulletin No, 81—‘Feeding For | 
Eggs,’ Extension Division, Oregon Agricul- | 
tural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Lesson XV.— 





Department of Agri- 
Cc 





Home Economics Lessons, : 
“Begs,” Extension Division of University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Bulletin No. 125—~‘Trussing and Boning | 


Chicken for Fancy Trade,” Experiment Sta- | 


E roncled 
% Fy Incubator 





iron covered,de- 
pendable hatcher with cheaply 
constructedmachines, Ironclads 

are not covered with cheap,thin 

metal and painted like — oe 

to cover up oer byes KS 

terial. — —y are shipped din the nat- 
uri ou can see exactly what you 
are "Don" t buy any incubator until 
le of, 


ad Rt ress 
ations: ne we 

Seep chick nurssry, bot water’ 

pechal advantages Cully 





LET US SUBMIT PRICES. 


COLUMBIA CLAY Co. 


COLUMBIA.SOUTH CAROLINA. 





tion of Iowa State College of Agriculture and 





Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa, 

Bulletin No, 23—‘‘Capon Production,” Ex- 
tension Department of Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Bulletin No. 3—‘‘Girls Poultry Clubs and | 

Cobperative Egg-selling Clubs,”” Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Department, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


The Cotton Market Situation | 


HB cotton market has moved up strongly 

during the mid-holiday season, and the 
Savannah quotation has now got above 30 
cents, realizing another dream. Again has 
been demonstrated the wisdom of a gradual 
marketing of the crop, and of selling only as 
the demand appeals In a year :ike this, 











with shipping facilities so badly crippled by 


DISON 


®, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WN \ THE GENUINE EDISON 


makes Home- SW aah ideal for all 
the home-folks—old and young. 


wa] ELECTRIC 
QO Egon. ucut PLAN? 


Install it Now, as the Season of Long 
Nights is near at hand. 
on, Write, TODAY, for Catalog 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY 
& WELL 
Dept. P. F., RICHMOND, VA. 





The fron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


Why take chances \ with untried machines whee 
for only $12.50 we guarantee to deliver safely 


all freight charges spafd (East of the Rockies) B HOTH 
this red Ineubator a 


equipped, s 
buying an ated outfit. 


room Soden. folly 
p ready for use. ~4 take vo risk 


We give you 


30 Days’ Trial 


wee Gove 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


We will ship you the machines — let bm 3 use them 30 


days — and if you don’t find 






| 











inadequate transportation, attempts to dis- 
pose of the bulk of the crop at once would | 
certainly result in a collapse of prices, But 
while the demand has been thus cireum- 
scribed in extent, it has nevertheless been | 
very urgent for so much as was wanted or 
could be readily moved. | 


There seems nothing better to do than to | 


continue the policy hitherto pursued, of 
meeting the market on the rising scale, 
Once again it is to be remarked that the 


best time to sell is when the article is scarest 
and most in demand. We wil! soon be on 
the way to the making of another crop, and 
cotton will obviously be scarcest before that 
There will be 
intermittent | 


new crop becomes available. 
no occasion to be alarmed by 
fits of weakness in the market, such, for in- | 
stance, as were experienced last year Sell | 
only when there is a good demand, and | 
without any attempt to force a temporary | 





them satisfactory, send 
them back—we'll pay the freight eharges and 
refund your money. We give a 


Freight Paid 
East of - . 6 


‘FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 


Now Ready 


FARMERS’ 
ACCOUNT BOOK 





























Size 6x9 inches, 


This neat and valuable little Account 
Book will be sent prepaid for 10c or 
with a subscription for two years for 


$1.50. 





START THE YEAR RIGHT 


1918 


One of these BINDERS will be sent 
to you upon receipt of 50c or with 
a years’s subscription $1.40. Fora 
3-year subscription $2.00, without 
extra charge. We pay the postage. 


We will send you an INDEX also, 
upon request. 





glutted market. W. T. WILLIAMS. | 
Savannah, Ga, 


cae 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
@ Cents a Word, Oash With Order) 
We will insert ads for <4 Progressive Farmer 
this department of our Eastern a 
(covering Virginia, Nort nh Carolina, 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of é cents 
insertion. advertisem: 


‘Above rates for 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


‘anted—One or two families to share cro} 
Holand cotton and truck. J. M. Pope, Edisto 
South Carolina. 

Tobacco Facto Wants Salesmen—$125 monthly 

expenses for Tight man. Ex ence unnecessary, 

and we give binvie va” instructins. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, Va. 














Sea 
sland, 








Salesman ‘anted—To canvass the farming and 
thresh: itt orders for lubricating oils, 
pee ptrade -¥. Excellent euporsunity, ie rigs 
cary. Previous rience unnecessary. res: © 
once, The Victor on Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES : 


Large Berkshiree—Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
One an Saree year-old Berkshire Boars. Dorin 


d 
Farms, Clover, V 


























DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pedireed Duroc Pigs—Ten dollars. R. 0. Boyd, 
Randolph, Va. 





Pedigreed Duroc Boar of the Best Breeding. Pine- 
land Farm, Buckner, Va. 
Boars—Prolific strain, fancy breeding, splen- 
did P individuals. N. RB. Patrick, Rustbure, Va. 
Durocs—Good bu h of boar pigs from best blood 
lines. Brier Hill Pinnstion, "Thomasville, Ga. 
Wanted—Several bred sows. Must be high quality 
Also some young pigs. H. 


Durocs. G, Traver, 
Aurantia, Fila. 

















Type Registered ~ Duroe- Jersey “Pigs—16 weeks 
old, PS well bred, none better, $20. Pine View Farm, 
Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 

Je Two years old; grandson of 
pa. rine 8) men, sure breeder. To prevent 
inbreeding will sell for $100; worth ‘about that for 
pork. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


HAMPSHIRES 











GUINEAS 


WYANDOTTES 








For Sale or Exchange—Pure-bred White African 
Guineas, Pit Games. Trio Emden geese. E. M. 
Mcclnturff, Salisbury, N. C. 


LANGSHANS 


Black Langshans—Trios, fifteen, pen | twenty dollars. 
Eggs in_ season. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. L. 
Hardin, Emory, Va. 











LEGHORNS 
Brown Leghorn Eegs. 1 B. F. Rosser, Pamplin, Va. 


he ll . Hens—One dollar each. Millbrook 
Stock Poultry Farm, Henderson, N. C. 








Prize Winning * ie woengetinn for Sale—Reason- 
able. Marion Medlin, Cary, N. 


Choice White Wyandottes and — Rocks—Rea- 
sonable. W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


White Wyandottes— ‘Rosedale strain” win and lay. 
Write us, Rosedale » Farm, Route 10, Paw Creek, N. c, 


Silver Laced ‘Wyandotte Bees for Sale—First pen, 
$2.50 per 15; second, $1.50 per 15. Viola Kiker, 
Polkton, N. C. 

~ For Sale—Buff Wyandottes — — Eges for hatching, 
“‘quality strain,”’ 15 for a 50, not prepaid. Abe 
Hudson, Franklinville, N. 














Very ae White Leghorn Cockerels and Hens— 
$2.50 t $5. Mrs. J. C. . Deaton, ‘Salisbury, LN. Cc. 


a Few Choice White Leghorn Cockerels—$1. 50 each 
2 for $2.50. W. W. Ellis, Jr., Capleville, Tenn. 


Sale—Single Comb Brown Ng a ockerels, 
$2" ‘pullets, $1.50. Dalrymple Farm, Lexir m, N. C, 


10 Single Comb White Leghorn Sockeais heat 
ties, $2 each. J. D. Burke, Woodford, 














Virginia. 
For Sale—Pure-bred, 





well marked 


early-hatched, 
W. Jackson, 


White Wyandotte Crcharcis—Reaseasbie Best blood 
lines obtainable. Satisfaction guaanteed. Eggs in 
season, $1.50, = oe 15. John E. Shepherd, Burling- 
ton, N. C., 


For — Wyandotte Cockerels—$3 each. 
Stock well grown, healthy and of a strong egg pro- 
ducing strain. We will get 150 or more eggs from 
each hen pews, _ (under average farm conditions) this 
year. b Se Gr d, 8. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Prize White Leghorns, Mammoth Barred Rocks— 
Success Poultry Farm, Jeffress, Va. 











Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. M. 
Edenton, N. C. Cheap. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Hens—Best_ laying 
Pineland 


strain, $2. Fest, for hatching in season. 
Farm, Buckner, Va. 


Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—$2 
per 15, delivered; $10 per hundred by express. Two 
cockerels, $3 each. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C. 


Baby Chicks—We are booking orders for February, 
March delivery, for Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
which have ey first prize in every show exhibited: 
20c each, in lots less than 100; $18 per 100; $175 
Hatching eges, now or later, $2.50 per 15; 
6 per 50; $10 per 100. Safe delivery gua ~weee 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., _Ensley, Alabam 


For Sale—Pen of 40 Single Comb White Gas 
breeding hens of heavy laying, trap-nested strain, 
mated to two cockerels of exceptional merit. Pen 
complete, $75. Will split at $37.50. Also 50 Barron 
pullets, fine large specimens, now laying, at $2 each. 
ia portunny: Owner entering college Jan- 

ywood Farm, Route No. 1, Riverdale, 














N rorth "Carolina, 





MINORCAS 


Single Comb Black Minorcas—Catalog. 
Durant, Miss. 


For Sale—A’t few nice Black Minorea co cockerels at 
two de dollars each. J. M. McIntyre, Godwin, - N. 


“ORPINGTONS _ 


White Orpington—Cockerels and eggs. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 


Buff Orpington Cockerels—From “splendid “layers, $3 $3 
each. Mrs. N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write for prices 
and show records. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

~ Sacrifice Sale-—Prize-winning White Orpingtons— 
Best south. Cockerels, $5 to $50. Mrs. T. N. Newsom, 
Rayville, 





N. E. King, 





Midnight 








PIGEONS 
For Sale—My = & of fatty Cer Carneaux pigeons. First 


check gets them for $30. Evans, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 











Registered Hampshire Hogs for Sale—Boars, sows, 
and ‘its. Best breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, REDS 
Thomasville, Ga. aoest ‘ockerels, $3, $5. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, 
. ayle, Ga. 





POLAND-CHINAS * 
Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Big 
litters, 7--*; and best breeding. Sunnyside, 
Jenervitio, a. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 
any age. All 


, service boars; pigs, both sexes, 
_ immuned against cholera. Big Type. W. W. 
Johnson, Danville, Ky. 








YORKSHIRES 


For Sale—Pen extra white games, prize winners; 
or will exchange for Barred Rocks. Henry Britt, 
Kinston, N. C. 

Wanted—Fresh-laid hen eggs. Ship weekly. Will 
pay above quotations. Samuel Noble, Forest Grove 

. O., Pennsylvania. 











Extra Fine White Wyandotte Cocks and Cockerels— 
$1.50 to $3. Rhode Island Rode, one fifty. Riverside 
Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. 

Golden and Silver Siyscicume Prine winning, open 
laced kind. Brown Leghorns: pedigreed cock mated 
to hens of queliy. Stock and eggs. O. F. Eller, 
Wilkesboro, N. 

Organized centre High class poultry. White, 
Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Leghorns, Black 
Spanish a specialty. Paying kinds. 8 , eggs Janu- 
ary to April 15, $2. United Poultry Club, Marshville, 
North Carolina. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Wanted—Car velvet beans in pod. Address Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted—Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—In quanti- 
ties. Send sample and price. C, F. Whitfield, New- 
soms, Va 

For Sale—Firet- class | Ninety y Day, or Early Speckled 
velvet beans, $1.60 per bushel, f.o.b. Warthen, Ga. 
Ww. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. aio 

Osceola Beans—Earliest and most prolific; no sting 
in picking, $3 per bushel. Early Speckle, $2 per 
bushel. H. C. & L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 


Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—$3.50 bushel; Chinese 
Velvet beans, $2.50 bushel; 90-Day Velvet beans, $2 
bushel; Osceola Velvet beans, $3.50 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
pound in 100-pound lots. Smaller a. 50 cents 
per pound, Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & Son, 
Box A, Yuma, _Arizona. 


~ CABBAGE 









































Rhode Island Reds—Pure blood. Fine large type. 
$2, $3, $4 each. Mrs. W. D. McDiarmid, Safford, 
a 


Alabam 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—500, }*.  £ 1,000, 1° 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. .’ Council & 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 





Prize Winning Rhode Island Reds—Few extra breed- 
ers for sale. om for hatching. Mrs. John Kerr, 
Durham, 


Raise Early Spring Cabbage—Get Frost- a Jersey 
Wakefield plants, wi ad thousand, from G. Mur- 
ray, Claremont, N. 





~~ Bingle mb Reds—Very best Vibert stock. Deep 
rich red, beauties. Eggs for hatching << “ee ? 
$3 for 15 eggs. Mrs. J. W. Fleet, Biscoe, Va 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Express, $1 per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1:50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. ‘Im- 
mediate shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, 





Pigs—A ld out of Yorkshires. Booking or 
ders for Ky delt livery. H. E. Palmer, Forest, v. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 

lots. Roadvi Ala. 








lew Farm, Marion, 
Shropshire Ewes—Bred to registered Shrop- 
pS Price twenty dollars each. Dalrymple 
Farm, Lexington, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein- “Friesian Cattle—Sired by grand- 
gon King of the Pontiacs, out of heavy producing 
. Bulls only Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jos Samuels, Orange, Va. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale—One Fresh Jersey Cow—Good nine and 
gentle. David Hodgin, | Guilford | College, N.C ‘ 
Registered Jersey Cattle—Sired by "grandson — cars 
Golden Jolly, out of heavy producing dams. Bulls 3 
to 9 months. few good wens. Prices reasonable. 
Batisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 























RED POLLS 
Red Poll Bull—Registered, 2 years old, quick 
ie “e. Wilson Creek Stock Farm, J. H. Eddy, 
Prep. Ninety-Six, S.C . 





A ny Pure-bred Red Poll Bull Calf—Six months 
old, for sale. Sie and dam are State Fair prize win- 
ners, and in his pedigree are several A. R. bulls and 
cows. Write a once for further particulars and price, 
RB. 8. Snare & Sons, Mount Airy, ® 


~ HORSES AND MULES 


a Shetland Ponies—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Brandy Station, Va. 


> Mares for Quick Sale—One pair, bay, 4 
rs, 1,300 pounds each, _ matched 5 and bred at 











Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners, Raleigh, 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
500, postpaid, $1.25; by express, $1.50 thousand. Cat- 





Pinehurst, Cape Fear and other shows. Thirty-one 
prizes. Eggs, 15, $2. Roberta Ray, Linden, N. C., | alog. free. Order today; no delay. Jefferson Farms, 
Route 2. Albany, Ga. 

There will 


Single Comb Reds—Raleigh’s Champion has won 
first prize two years. He is the best cock in the 
South. 40 cockerels, 20 pullets, sired by this grand 
ird, $3 to $25. Mating list free. E. A. Morrison, 
Stony Point, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—That are red. 
(Callaway strain.) A_ strain with high exhibition 
qualities and heavy laying qualities combined. Eggs 
for hatching, exhibition matings, $3; utility, $1.50 
per 15. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Heavy winter layers. Large, 
beautiful, brilliant red. rt’s trap-nested stock. 
None better in South. Eggs, $2 per 15 up_to Febru- 
ary Ist. After that $3. Paul H. Moore, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 








Cabbage Plants—$1. .60 per thousand. 
not be enough plants again this season, so place your 
order now for immediate or future shipment. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

300 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 75c; 500, $1. 25; 
1,000, $2, postpaid. Express: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$1.25 per thousand. Bargain prices on large. ‘lots 
Leading varieties; packed in damp moss. The Dixie 
Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 

~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants — Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By 
express: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10, 000 








up, at $1.50, f.0.b. here, Delivered by parcel post: 
100, 35c; 1,000, $2.50 Seteefaction guaranteed. 
». F. Jamison, Summervill le, 8. 








Reds—Both Combs—Very fine and. exhibition cock- 
erels, “$3. 50, $5, $7.50, $10. Eggs, $3 per 15. Have 
won thirty firsts, many specials for shane and color, 
State cup in South’s best show. Fifteenth year with 
Reds. Write for catalog. : a: Nana guaranteed, 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. ( 


ROCKS 


Quality Barred Rocks — Stacy’s Poultry Farm, 
Amelia, Va. 

= Barred Rock Cockerels—$1. 50 each, B. C. 
omit Reidsville, N. C 


arred Rocks —Thompson’ 's s Ringlets—Same old price. 

sae H. W. Weaver, Stuart, Va. 
Bred to lay Barred Rock cockerels, 
$2.50 up. Norval Lewis, Carrsville, Ky. 














moneymakers, 


Frost- nme Cabbage Pia eae hardy, well 
grown plan Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Deemed and — 
Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25 pos 
paid. By express: $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt chigeoont 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive 
price list and cultural directions. Piedmont Plant 
Company, Department D, Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cotton 
boll weevil. Simpkins Ideal, King’s Improved, Simp- 
kins, Pooles and Cooks Big Boll. Good planting cord 
right from the best cotton district of North Carolina. 
Sold in original 2% and 3-bushel sacks only; $1.85 
bushel. Order now. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls make 
pound. rgest per cent lint. No anthracnose. No 
boll weevils. Private gin, private culler. We origi- 
nated this wonderful cotton. Best all-round cotton 
grown. Seed going like hot cakes. Act quickly. 
Write for facts and proofs from your own state. Spe- 
cial price on seed for early delivery. Vandiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Mitchell's Faultless Bred King Cotton Seed—A. 
New Year's gift it will be of priceless value to ony 
farmer and greatly appreciated. I guarantee the 
same te be absolutely pure, faultless bred and satis- 
factory. Extra early, large five-lock bolls, very pro- 
lific, and large yield of lint and very best short staple. 
7 selected seed of this new faultless bred strain 

. 10 pounds by parcel post, $5, enough for 
one > ome in -_ ‘we bad by four and make an in- 
al Fae ushels. I. W. Mitchell, Younse- 























PEAS 
_ Mixed Peas { for. mSale. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. Cc, 
Wanted to Buy: y: Cowpeas—Any 
ple ng State lowest price. on Fr , Sad cn 
Georgia ¥ 
Iron — $3.50 bushel; Brabham Rta $3.50 bush- 
1; Whippoorwill peas, $3.25 bi Getton Patch 


peas, $3.50 bushel; Mixed peas, $3. is bushel; Clay 
Deas, $3.40 b Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney 
South Carolina. _ . . ‘“ 








PECANS 
All About Papershell Pecan Cutten Free, 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss ee wud 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Vaso iaadannek write 
today for samples and prices of trees. + 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. sippanpaseens 


Papershell Pecan Trees Should Be ° 
diately for best results. $1 ea or -— 
bred-up Stuarts, Success and Bass Papershells in 
strong, thrifty and vigorous trees. Guaranteed true to 
et Immediate [err | A. money return 
are not perfectly satisfie Order tod 
Papershell Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. “i _ 


TOBACCO 


Adcock Tobacco Seed—Cultivated 12— years without 
fertilizer. pee 50 cents per ounce. Pervis Tilley, 
Bahama, N. 


MiSCRLLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Budded Pecans—Peaches, apples and Kieffer pears, 
ten cents. Get ‘Bargain List.’ Hartwell Nurseries, 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Wanted—Chufas, 
choice tobacco and cotton farms. 
Side Farm, Dunn, N. C. 


We Offer 1,000 Pounds Choice Cabbage Seeds; also 
tomato, lettuce, onion, spinach and other seeds, be eans, 
peas, etc. Prices free. James J. Councill & Sons, 
Franklin, Va. 


Tal Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, 50; 
Red Rust srect oats, $1.05; prolific’ seed - Ee re- 
cleaned, $2. All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of ag ye or more. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nellys | Springs, N. C. 


~ Cabbage Plants—Frost- -proof. 


























Beans and Peas. Sell or rent, 3 
Easy terms. River 














Millions now ready 


for immediate shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed 
red Wakefield, “Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Express: 500, ;. 1,000, 


Flat Dutch, Drumhead. 
00: 


ville. Ga. 





MISCELLAN EOUS 


crated Rs Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 





» $2. 1,000, $4 Oaksh Poult ‘arm 
Waverly Mis, 8 c.* 24 oe 
“If we do not do your nga, = both lose. Ask 
us for samples and prices. inting , 


Oxford [ Orphanage, N.C. 


~~ Wanted—Baled straw, shucks, or hay of all de- 
scription. Let me ow best price for cash at your 
station in first wancaee Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


Spray eben for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Farm Bookkeeping is Necessary for Your Success 
and son’s ucation. Will send blank books for a 
year’s record and my k of instructions which will 
teach you, for $2. Horace D. Murray, Attorney, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


“175 Grade “Pigs and Shoats—8 wee weeks, $6, 50; 3 
months, $7.50; 50 to 100-pound shoats, 17¢; 85 to 
140-pound Duroe gilts and boars, some bred, $20 to 
$35. 10 hives Italian bees in patent ain with super, 
$5 50 each. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


Cadillac 5- -passenger Touring C€ =~ painted 
and overhauled; 4 new non-skid Goodyear corded 
tires, 7 extra inner tubes, electric starter and lights, 
50 horse power; speedometer, gas gauge; only run 
7,000 miles. On account of death of owner we are 
offering the car in first-class condition for $750. 
First check moves her. Charles Crafton, Staunton, 























South Carolina. Virginia. 
for tmanediate shipment. Varieties: derecl"Wehes OUR L AND EXCH ANGE 


field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession -and Flat 
Dutch. - Prices: : 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
1.50 per 1,000. B : 500 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50. 1 
possible as there is a very short crop of plants this 


season. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Ringlet Barred Rock Cockerels (Thompson's strain). 
Eggs trapnested. D. W. Christeson, Autryvi lle, N. Cc. 


Barred Rock—Good layers, 


large birds. 





50; another pair at $400 f 
Forest Depot, Va. 
High- wr See bg Py ae —— pt, veer, 
000 to 1,1 junds, per pair; x 
La , 800 to to 900 pounds, $350 up. H. H. Meschen- 
Yorf. * Forest Depot, Va. 





Th 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. Jonathan Evans, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. ; 

Pure-bred Buff Rock Cockere —— Boose’s Poul- 
try zerd, at $2, $3.50 and $ eac! R. N. Boose, 
Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





CORN 


Mexican June Corn Seed—Large yields after oats, 
potatoes, etc. Seed guaranteed pure. Order early. 
1 quart, 40 cents; 2 quarts, 60 cents; 1 peck, $1.40, 
gotirgred. Supply limited. T. W. Doster, New Berlin, 

-» Route 4. 








COTTON 











Percheron Stallion—I have for sale one. high-class 
stallion five (5) years old, weighs 1,855 

pounds. os will trade for Se saddle mare or 
grade Holstein heifers. J. H. Eddy, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 
DOGS 


Bird Dogs. Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 








One Female Shepherd Dog—2 years old; , $15. W. 8, 
Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 

Atroteiee—Collie——Bred matrons, on ‘aie in- 
staliments. Grown dogs, pups. State wants. Sales 
list free. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, _Ti. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Pigs for Sale—For breeders or killers, of large pro- 
lific stock, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Poland-China and 
Durocs.  Cross-bred pigs at 7 weeks old, $6 each. 
H. H. Me: H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


If you want eggs you need our Anconas. 
View Farm, Byronville, Ga. a 
DUCKS 


White wae oe Runner sy oe 5 ducks, 1 




















Plain 





. Punch, Newton 


White Indian Runner Ducks—Great layers; in lots 
6 ducks, 1 drake, $9; each, $2.25. J. A. Punch, 
Newton, N. C., Route 4. oa 

GAMES 





a and White Cornish Indian Games Cheap. 
Poultry Yards, Ramseur, N. C. 
a pure Roundhead, Knobcomb Blue and 
Bocbie Pit games, ho per sitting. Jas. W. Curtis, 


Springs, 
es eset ett TT teem Te ri tease tr 














warvabe. 


Prize- aainn Barred Rock Pullets and Cockerels 
for Sale—Thompson’s strain. Eggs, two dollars per 
sitting. Mrs. H. J. Daniel, South Boston, Va. 


For Sale—24 Barred Plymouth Rock Pullets—Now 
laying. Park’s heavy laying strain, trapnested, $2 
each. Bargain. Owner entering college January 2nd. 
Pineywood Farms, Route No. 1 Riverdale, N. C. 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


Zeltine Joh tT 





Soome in Indiana. 
Indian 


For ——— Iowa Farm—Will 
cheaper land. L. Temmey, 515 Brownell, 
Nebraska. 


Wanted to Rent—Small tobacco farm on “shares, or 
manage | large farm. First-class references. Address 
ee BR.’ rn Roxboro, N.. Ge Route 1, Box 8. 


~T Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P. _White, New: Franklin, Mo. 


~ Any Farm Subdivided, Properly Advertised 

sold at auction will bring moe money than if a pad 

6 sue. 1 We Fs Bahow te = can get 
results. us show you. arolin 

Cc any, Raleigh, N. " cruaeketaied 





consider 
Lincoln, 











For Sale—Toole’s ay cotton seed. BR. A, 
Toole, Augusta, Ga., Route 4 


Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
$3 per ee, fo.b. Beulaville. W. D. Brown, 








TURKEY S 


Bourbon | Red 1 Turkeys—Nice birds. Invincible farm, 


Andrews, 8. 


For sie Geade Bronze Turkeys—$12 trio. Dal- 
rymple Farm, Lexington, N. 





For Sale—1,000 bushels of Webber 82 Long “Staple 
cotton seed. Will take $1.50 per bushel for the lot. 
J. C. Watson, Ridge § Spring, 8. C, 


Express Cotton—Earliest, most “prolific, u upland long 
staple. Marketed first bale county this year. Espe- 
three dollars bushel; ten bushels, 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys of an excellent type, $5 
each. L. E. Jones, Trinity, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Largest size and best 
breeding. Hens, $8; toms, $10. Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Shofner strain; big bone. 
Toms, $10; hens, $7. Mrs. S. H. Greene, Dunbarton, 
South Carolina. 

Pure-bred, Well Grown Giant Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys—From best strains. Mrs. J. T. Gording, 
Oriental, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Standard bred. . Shipped 
on approval. Single Comb — Island Red cock- 
erels. Bulletin free. J. H. Steele, Manassas, Va. 


Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—One pen head- 
ed by tom that won champion last season. 0 ex- 
cellent Bourbon Reds White Hollands. Essie 
Boothe, Dublin, Va. 


cial 
$25. _ Shipp 4 & Brown, Finleyson, Ga. 


~ Six Hundred Bushels Carefully Selected Cleveland 
jeed—One sixty bushel, ten-bushel 
Less amounts, one seventy-five, here. 

E. W. Bryant, Laurinburg, N. C. 


~ Beat the Weevil he ig an Early Prolific Cotton that 
has a pull to “ Genuine Express, absolutely 
i and sound. y in October. Price while they 
last $2 per bushel. W. W. Ellis, Jr., Capleville, Tenn. 


The Heavy Yielding Fangford Cotton Seed—Grown 
in the Piedmont section of Georgia. 40 bolls weigh 
pound; 40 per cent lint. Extra big five-lock bolls. 
Write for delivered price and particulars. 3. 
Weldon, Lavonia, Ga 


~ Mitchell’s” Re- “a ay ‘King ~ Cotton | Seed—The 
latest improved, faultless bred, earlier, more pale, 
larger boll, larger yield. For safety order quick, $7.5 
per 100- pound sack under seal and guarantee. Po 
gar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 





Giant Bronze “‘Turkeys—Guaranteed healthy. Toms, 
eighteen to twenty-four pounds, eight dollars; hens, 
Twelve to eighteen pounds, six dollars; tom and two 
pony ee -relative, eighteen dollars. Orders filled 

ved. Fairview Farm, Route 6, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


eee th *ee 





Cleveland Improved Pag Seed—$2.50 bushel; 
King’s Re-Improved, $2.75 bushel; Mexican Rig Boll, 
$3 bushel; Toole’s ‘Prolite, $2.25 bushel: Dixie Wilt 
Resistant, bushel. It is not too early to place 
your order for Farm that you are going to 
need. irby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 








Settle in the Seat Where opportunity awaits the 
farmer. Good lan crops, agreeable climate, ex- 
— schools, churches and neighbors. Send name 
and address for beautifully illustrated magazine, ‘‘The 
Southern Homeseeker’’ that tells out the excep- 
tional the NeW. for low_priced, productive land 








along eo N . . Year’s oeerine free, 

Address F. LaBaum , A 

443 Arcade Bide Roanoke: : “ > ae oe 

zg } 
YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 


RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on front cover page op- 
posite your name, printed thus, “John 
Doe, 1 Jan 19," means that Mr. Doe, 
is paid up to January 1, 1919, etc. 
After you send in your renewal, it re- 
quires about ten days to have this 
date changed and properly corrected 
on your label, Please advise us 
promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription 
expires. 


Seed—Early varicties that will beat the 








= e . 








When writing to.advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Par- 
met. 


























Saturday, January 5, 1918] 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 





AND THE PIG IS YOUR'N 
BERKSHIRE & TAMWORTH 
PIGS. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE. 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
DURHAM. N C. 





co" 


Champicn, 


Bulletin. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, 
COCHRAN, GA. 


PEACOCK & HODGE-——AUCTION SALE 


40 HEAD—DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS AND GILTS—40 HEAD 


SALE WILL BE HELD IN WELL HEATED BARN. 
COCHRAN, GEORGIA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY, 9TH, 1918. 


SOWS AND GILTS sired by Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, 
Imperator’s Success, King the Col., 
-Model, Imperator, Illustrator and others of equal note. 
The Offering will be bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., our $3,500 World’s 
Sensation Select, the 1915 Georgia Champion, 
rator’s Grion, the 1917 Georgia Champion. 
Positively the Greatest Offering Ever Put up in the South. 
Sale Begins Promptly at 1 O’Clock P.M. 
Weather conditions will not affect the sale. 
Auctioneers and Fieldmen:—Col H. L. Iglehart, Elizabethtown, Ky; 
Col. F. D. Hengst, Louisville, Ky; also Representative the Duroc 
Robt. J. Evans will represent American Association; 


Walter J. Woodall, Southeast Livestock. 
Send Mail Bids to Any of the Above, in Our Care. Write for Catalog. 


Orion Cherry King, Tax Payer’s 


and Impe- 


HIGHWAY FARM, 


ELKO, GA. 





a 


POLAND- -CHINAS 


eee 


—BIG “BONED POLAND- -CHINAS— 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS. 
Everything Cholera Immune for life 
Pedigree furnished. Price $35 and up 


|S. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. 
TAMWORTHS 





PI 





TAMWORTHS an Ages. English, Canadisp 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Hérd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


__..... ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS 
BULLS (g* 

Quality and Type, eae 

and bred on the @eos= 


lines that produced § 
our International a 


Columbia. 
















Grand Champion ¥ 
of 1917 
For particulars 






address 


AMES PLANTA- 
TION, 






Grand Junction, 
Tennessee. 

















REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


THE BIG KIND—BEST OF BLOOD. 
Our three last sows to farrow gave us sixteen, 
fifteen and nine pigs each. Everything guaranteed 
to please you or money refunded, also express 
charges. 
Some Nice Pigs from 2 to 4 Months of Age at 
$15 te $25 each. Booking orders for March farrow. 


Our Herd Holstein-Friesian Bull 


A. R. 0. Breeding. Butter Boy Bellade. 
A fine specimen; born November 10, 1913, for 
sale. We can’t use him longer owing to having 
a number of his daughters in our herd He 
weighs around 1,800 pounds. More white than 
blac A rare eopetenty to get an animal of his 
breeding Cheap. Will be glad to send pedigree if 
interested. Price $300. ne of his sons, eight 
months oki, for Neale: a dandy. Price $150. 


EAGLE NEST FARM, 
Eagle Nest, North Carolina. 


of Ohio. 


W. A. CONNELL, 





Just Received— 50 HEAD JERSEY HEIFERS —Just Received 
Which Will Be Sold at Public Auction on My Farm, 
at 12 O'Clock Noon, January 10, 1918. 
Farm Located One Mile From Warren Plains, N. C. 


On Portsmouth Branch of the Seaboard Railroad 
bile accommodations at Norlina and Warrenton. 
This stock is tuberculin tested and from the best producing dairy herd 
By registered sires and dams which have official tests ranging 
from 300 to 475 pounds of butter fat in ten months. 
Write for Catalog. 


Hotel and automo- 


WARREN PLAINS, N. C. 





Both sexes. al) ages, best 


ANGUS CATTLE strains. Bulls ready for 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 

ber of young bulls, 


ABERDEEN-ANGU ung 


good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


_GUERNSEYS © hy 





I am offering a num- 








LRLPLIIIS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sexes. 
Heard Iaded by Albany Fairfax and Donald 
Blackstone. 


la ae 








Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 

















 —Registered Berkhsire Boar— 


For Sale. 11 months old. Good 
breeder. Bred by Sheffield Farm, 
Glendale, Ohio, Rival’s Baron Oth 
233547. First $50 check gets him. 


G. A. RIGGS, APEX, N. C. 
DUROC.- JERSEYS 


PPP PPI III 7 —_ 


Tyle)>) 4-1) am 4) 
DUROCS 

For Sale, All Ages and in | 

Any Quantity. Pairs and | 

Trios Mated NoAkin. | 




















| 

| 

| Credit | Extended to Responsible| 
1 Parties 


1} 


i] 4 HARGROVE, N.C 


| 
az 


TAYLOR PLANTATION. 


Oxford Lads and Eminent families 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad. 


Biue Bell. Tormentor, 
You know there is 


COLUMBIA. S. C. 





rite Us. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Georgia. 








HOLSTEINS 


PPLLDLAS 








$200,000 


Worth of 
PURE-BRED 
HOLSTEINS 
Have Recently Been Bought 

in Campbell County, Ky. 




















ap. ——— FOR SALE 
on Extra Choi 
7 2 50-nererorn BULLS" 20 


Eight months to two years old; 
also one car open and bred heifers, 
cows with calves at side, in 
we always have enough stock on hand to supply your wants. 
THE ENOCHS FARMS, 





fact 





All 
Fernwood, Miss. 








{animals registered. 





Pure-bred Holsteins were selected after the 
records of all breeds had been examined. 
Holsteins have been proven the most profit- 
able breed. » 
Write for Free information. 
THE aaeitier FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
AMERICA, 


Box 180, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 























genreeny NOLereIne selene Bull Calves, $50; 
Out o R. O. 60. Females various ages. 
| K Bale, brittant success of our cattle in the 
show ring and in making A. R. O. records prove their 
superiority. Especially desirable for Southern buyers 
because of acclimation. a registered. Reasonable 



































nail a prices Dependable warrant 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintuckee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS FROM BIG TYPE 

_POLAND-CHINAS Mule Foot and Duroc-Jersey p PRIZE WINNERS FO RED POLLS 

5 rompt shipments now. —_ ; 
Hogs Special Prices to introduce. a peng o THE souTHs good in the Cattle 

i 7) 1 c 1 « 
f a C. E. FISHER & CO COLLIWSVILLE. OHIO. Business if you will breed Red Poll Cattle. If you 
Did_you mae your Pelection from the list in issue - E. ” are raising beef, Red Polls will give you more quality 
now. Start. 1918. with some aoe Bg A Le and more pounds of foe fer a given emount of mood 
| lath any other bree you are a airyman, e 
will make BIG MONEY. 1 have the hogs. 0. ! Cc "s po CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred | polis will not reduce your milk supply and will give 
Ww. B. DORMAN Nashville, Ark l a ~ e 8. Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. | you calves that are more profitable. 
. B. ’ ’ ° | No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write Have large herd—all registered and all U. 8. 





With the ever decreasing supply and the increasing 
demand for swine, now is the opportune time to ‘“‘do 


your bit’’ towards supplying the great demand by get- 
ting your foundation stock of DUROC-JERSEYS from 
one that is in position to supply you with PURE-BRED 
REGISTERED STOCK. We have a large stock of 
Sows, Gilts and Pigs from the most famous breeders. 
Pigs 8 to 13 weeks old at reasonable prices. Also 
service boars, all ages. Get the best, we have them. 
ae given to responsible parties. Call, 
write us. 


KIMBALL FARM, 


wire or 


OXFORD, N. C. 











THE IDEAL DUROC FARM 


Pigs sired by a son of Orion Cherry King and out of 
Cherry Tip sow. Also pigs sired by son of Imperator 
and out of granddaughters of Orion Cherry King and 
gg Top Col. These are splendid pigs and selling 
fast. $25 each, registered. 

D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. ‘c. 








Would aga my Solgeme Herd Boar, S. KING THE 
COL, No. 72777. est of color, up on Sis toes, high 
arch back ; oR weight 500 Ibs., show weight 700 
Ibs.; active as a kitten; and is a proven and guaran- 
teed’ sire. Am offering him for no fault whatever. A 
chance to get a herd yy $150 eats him. 

DEAL FAR 


D. 3. Simmons, ap. Route 4, Timamonsvitte, 8s. C. 





50—-Registered Duroc Gilts--50 


R SALE 
Will sell one or a eek Will sell them bred 
or open. These gilts will be bred during tho 
month of Daauner for spring farrow. 
First come first served. Write at once. 


E. S. MAYES, 


Box E, Springfield, Ky. 











Duroc-Jersey 
From $3,000 Dam. 
GOLDEN FARM, 
Clinton, North Carolina. 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. 
Weanling Pigs for Sale. Write for Prices 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, Otranto, S. C. 
O. I. C’s. 

—N. C. John Orion No. 69221— 

State Fair Winner, and Sire of Winners. 
John’s Orion; dam by Highland King. If you 
700-pound boar, with a reputation, 


Price for fuick sale $150. 
McCULLERS, N. C. 








} Sire, 
; want a 3-year, 
| here is your chance. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 


for prices and circulars. 


| F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Prices reasonable 


Sciota, Illinois. 


berculin Tested. Write your wants, or better still, 
come and look them over. 


K GROVE STOCK FARM, 





_HAMPSHIRES 


E. B. Craddock Prop., Cluster Springs, Va. 
SHORTHORNS 








PUBLIC SALE 
of 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


at 


DIXIE STOCK FARM 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


Thursday, January 24th, 1918. 
Sale Begins at 1 O’Clock. 


GO Bred Sows and Gilts 60 
15 Young Boars 15, 


Cholera Immune. 











Lucti 





@. 1. C.’s. ooking orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 


boars $22.60. Best 
of breeding. 
W. 1. Owen, Bedford, Va. 














a a 


s>—COL. H. F, HULICK, Atlanta, Ind. 
COL. F. D. HENGST, Louisville, Ky. 


‘leldman:—E. C. STONE, Peoria, Ilinois. 
Write for Catalog. 





G. W. DARBYSHIRE, 
Proprietor 





een wee 


[____ THE SHORTHORN —— | 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and con- 
sistently topping the leading markets. 





SHORTHORN COWS are making milk records 
up to [7,000 pounds in one year. 


A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this record, mak- 
ing the highest score in a contest with 700 cows. 
all dairy breeds competing. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














WANTED LOCAL AGENTS—The Progres- 
sive Farmer wants a local agent at every 
Fost Office and on every Rural Route tn the 


South. Write today for our money making 


offer. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ne year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
$2; 


ye bee veers benedian, $1.50. 
OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


beert and one new subscriber, 
¥ om three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, 


Foreign 





One old 
year for $1.50. A club of 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


lor $2. 





WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ result of fraudulent mis- 


W representations made in The Progressive ‘Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
es between reliable 
we will make good 
claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
that our Hability shall cover only the purchase price of the article in 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
” 


deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trififng disput 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, i 
te the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the 


the transaction complained of ; 
Question, nor agerezate over $1,000 on 
writing each acivertiser: 

tees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 


i yam 
— ge 
vi. ZH 


Long-term subscriptions: two years, 
Clubs cf 50 or more without agent’s commissions, 50 cents. 


if sent together, can pt The Progressive Farmer one 
a > 











CASH PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR FARM MACHINERY 
SPECIAL 


Special, and invite Progressive Farmer readers to send us letters 
for this number, telling of their experiences with labor-saving 
and money-making farm implements and machinery. 


Pi soeciat, «= 2 we issue our annual Implement and Machinery 


Don’t try to tell us about several implements you have used, but 
select some one that has particularly helped you and tell us about it 
in a letter not over 300 or 400 words, being careful to be concrete, 
definite, to the point. 

Cash prizes as follows are offered: For the best letter, $5; second 
best, $3; third best, $2; and $1 each for the five next best. All other 
letters used will be paid for at our regular rates. 


And remember: make your letter short; don’t deal in generalities; 
and get it to us not later than Saturday, January 19. 











WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR FARMERS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE MEETING 








NDER the heading, ‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting,’’ we will during 1918 
print a discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 


farmer has to grapple with. 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and 
to the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferred, 

For the best letter recived on each subject we will award a prize of $8, for the 
second best ietter $2, and pay regular space rates for ai) ethers used. Right now 
we invite experience letters as follows: 

“What Sort of Clothes Best Sulit Farm Work?’’—Letters must 
January 5. 

“Hew to 
January 12. 

“How to Reduce Hocsing Expenses.”—Letters must reach us by January 19 

“Getting Rid ef Stamps.—Lettere must reach us by January 26. 


reach us by 


Have an All-the-year-round Garden.”"—Letiers must reach us by 























OVA 


—4§,.OS.7O-A.35-PER SQ 


SHINGLE. 
5.40 PER SQ 77 AER....., 


GUARANTEED 


SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 2 
BREAKING PRICES—DIRECT FROM FACTORY SHIPMENT. 
Tne bane of all TIGER BRAND Roofing is Long-Fibre Wool-Felt, saturated 
with Pure Mineral Asphalt, Contains no Oil or Coal-Tar. ‘Will not.color 
or taint water passing over them. For DWELLINGS they are made 5-Ply; 
surfaced on top with beautiful colored Red or Green Natural Fadeless 
Rock; on the bottom with Mineral Mica. For FACTORY and OUT-BUILD- 
INGS: in 1, 2 and $8-Ply, heavily surfaced on BOTH sides. No. 1 with 
Mineral Mica; No. 2, Mill-Ground White Flint; Nos. 8 and 4, Best Quality 
Mineral Asphalt; under such high pressure heat that it will never crack, 
wash or scale off. In fact TIGER BRAND Roofings are the very best 
combinations of Long-Lasting, Weather, Lightning and Fire-Resisting ma- 
terials. In rolls of 108 sq. ft. Nails and Cement included. PASSED BY 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS CLASS “C.” 
ASK FOR “FREE” ROOFING SAMPLES. 
Also “FREE” Catalog which is full of Roofing and Fence sense, Full of 
Bargains. It tells why TIGER BRAND PRODUCTS out-last others TWO 
to ONE in Southern climates. Write for yours today, also prepaid prices, 
if desired. Cottage, Factory, Roof Paints, Etc. 
TIGER FENCE COMPANY, Clarksville, Tenn., Box No. E, 


GER BRAND ASPHAIT SLATE ROOFIN 














STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., ‘oF Sénvice: 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 


We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 
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3-ply, 


Gee wine SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING-- 
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The Ten Commandments of War- 
time Agriculture 


(Concluded from page 17, column 3) 


extra acres, extra attention, extra 
equipment. 
And in order to insure adequate 


profits, it is not enough to have pro- 
| fitable prices in Chicago, New York, 
and San Francisco. They must be pro- 
fitable right where the farmer sells 
his stuff. President Wilson recog- 
nized this in his very first message 
to the farmers of America right after 
the declaration of war when he said: 
May the Nation not count on 
| them to omit no step that will 
{| incease the production of their 
land or that will bring about the 
most effectual coéperation in the 
sale and distribution of their pro- 
ducts? 
The two must go along together: 
| increased production, better markets. 
| Take corn. A friend a few weeks ago 
|found himself unable to get more 
than $1.25 a bushel, whereas by ship- 
ping a hundred miles he got $2 a 
bushel. Farmers must cooperate to 
grade crops accurately and ship in 
quantities, and coéperative shipping 
of livestock should be assisted by de- 
monstration agents everywhere. “In 
Mississippi, we got 20 to 25 per cent 
more for hogs by shipping codpera- 
tively,” says Mr. V. G. Martin; and 
similar reports come from other sec- 
tions. 
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We Must Save ail Then Lend Our 


Savings to America 

HILE the war will levy a fearful 
toll in human life, and will cost 
billions in money, it looks as if 
it may so stimulate thrift and the 
saving habit among our heretofore 
| wasteful people, as to even up in a 
| purely financial sense. But millions 
of people have not yet been reached 
by the nation’s thrift campaign, They 
must be reached, and rural commun- 
ity leaders all over the South must 
help reach such people. That it is 
not merely inexpedient but absolute- 
ly immoral to make unnecessary pur- 
chases under present war conditions 
must be made clear. 

We should also seize the present 
occasion to arouse our people to the 
importance of saving as a life-long 
habit—not saving to hoard, but saving 
to invest in better equipment, bet- 
ter livestock, in more knowledge, and 
in simple comforts—and just now to 
save in order to lend to America by 
buying Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps, 
and War Savings Stamps. “The aver- 
age Southerner,” Dr. Knapp used to 
Say, “seems to have a weakness for 
letting money slip through his fin- 
gers.” “Our wealth-producing pow- 
er has been amazingly sec our 


its 


wealth-retaining power disgracefully 
weak,” as E. C. Branson puts it. To 
every man the Italian labontr’s sim- 
i ple formula of thrift must be present- 
{ed: “I make $1 and spend 99 cents: 
| sometime I have something. I make 
| $1 and spend $1.01: sometime I have 
| nothing.” 
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We Must Organize All Forces to 
Promote the Campaign 


yen last appeal America makes to 
Southern farmers is this, that all 
schools and all organizations—far- 
mers’, farm women’s, business men’s 
or what not—unite to give maximum 
efficiency, to the program here pre- 
sented. 

Our community leaders throughout 
the South should first of all make use 
of schools, using them to reach both 
parents and pupils in special Friday- 
afternoon meetings. One Southern 
governor used to remark before the 
war that our country schools should 
not only teach the three R’s—“read- 
in’, ‘ritin’ and ’rithmetic’”—but also 
the three B’s—bread, bacon and but- 
termilk—and certainly the need is 
now tenfold more imperative. 

Local Unions and other farmers*® 





clubs and farm women’s clubs should 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


also not merely discuss general condi- 
tions but make surveys to ascertain 
exactly what conditions prevail in 
their localities, and then see to it that 
every indifferent or uninformed man 
is reached and “lined up” for pro- 
gress. In every county, too, a “Coun- 
ty Board of Agriculture” should be 
formed, consisting of the demonstra- 
tion agent and four other leaders 
among the farmers to act as an agri- 
cultural “council of defense” in the 
present emergency. 

Business men must also see and 
seize their patriotic opportunity in 
the present situation. While farm- 
ers themselves should arrange as 
largely as possible for cooperative 
marketing of their products, such 
movements are of slow growth, and 
better marketing is needed right now. 
Merchants, therefore, must help far- 
mers grade and market the grain, 
meats and other products of a diver- 
sified agriculture. It is not right for 
the merchant to abuse the farmer for 
ordering goods from Chicago, when 
that merchant himself buys western- 
grown when he might buy home- 
grown hay and meat. “If we buy 
from your shelves, you buy from our 
farms,” the farmer has the right to say 

Then, too, our banks should broad- 
en out and show themselves as ready 
to recognize and encourage enter- 
prise on the part of a farmer bus- 
iness-man as to assist similar enter- 
prise on the part of a merchant or 
manufacturer business-man. And 
chambers of commerce everywhere 
might follow the example of one I 
know, which set out to find what 
farmers in the county had hay, grain, 
meat, etc., for sale, and what mer- 
chants then wished to buy, and then 
brought buyer and seller together. 

The safety of the nation demands 
that we make 1918 “a year of bum- 
per crops” all over the South, and the 
only way to do this is to line up all 
agencies behind such a definite pro- 
gram as we have here tried to present. 





Veterinary Problems 


(Concluded from page 3, column 4) 


munity, or in any herd, being allow- 
ed to die from cholera. The serum 
treatment is effective when good sc- 
rum is properly administered. 

There is in every state at least one 
man, and generally several of them, 
whose duty it is to prevent needless 
losses from hog cholera. The pres- 
ent need for more pork for the al- 
lied armies and the efforts being 
made to stimulate increased hog pro- 
duction have also been accompanied 
by extra efforts to prevent losses 
from cholera, 

There are now comparatively few 
counties left in the South in which 
there are not county farm demon- 
stration agents. If the county agent 
is not himself prepared to render im- 
mediate aid in every outbreak of 
hog cholera he is always prepared 
to get help for any one who may 
apply for it. The trouble, however, 
is fot with the county agent, nor 
with the state specialists engaged in 
hog cholera work; but entirely with 
the farmer, who is too slow to take 
advantage of the assistance these men 
could render him. But these men 
cannot be everywhere, nor can they 
know of all outbreaks of cholera 
where help is needed, unless the hog 
owners notify them of their trou- 
bles. If there be a county agent in 
the county, as soon as more than one 
hog in the herd becomes sick or dies 
he should be notified. If there is 
no county agent, then the exten- 
sion division of the state agricul- 
tural college or the state veterinar- 
ian should be notified at once. 

There is also another source of 
help in all outbreaks of disease which 
the American farmer must learn to 
make better use of. This other 
source of help is the service of the 
nearest competent veterinarian. His 
service will cost something, but if a 
competent man is promptly called 
this service will be worth more than 
it will cost. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 








Some trappers stake a craw-fish tn shallow 
water and under the bait conceal a trap 

A hollow log lying along a stream (half 
submerged), furnishes an excellent place for 
trapping the mink. Place traps at each en- 





HUNTING AND FISHING PAR- 
TIES 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





HE numerous rivers and creeks of castern 

North Carolina furnish a variety of amuse- 
ment for all ages, in beth summer and win- 
ter. This little community lies between two 
creeks with the Neuse River, 
wide, just ene mile south 

This past summer we had many pleasant 
Gshing and bathing parties. We would go 
out in gas, row, and sail boats For dinner 
we would take bread of all kinds, and if we 
had anything else we had to work for it 
Fish and crabs are plentiful in the sum- 
mer time and we always caught both 
About eleven o'clock we would go to the 
shore and cook them over fires that we made 
on the ground. We took pans and plenty of 
fat for frying purposes After dinner we 
would put on our bathing suits and go bath- 
ing for a few hours. Al! of the boys and 
many of the girls can swim Those that 
can’t yet swim and dive, are determined to 
learn next summer We usually get home 
about sunset 

Once we had a moonlight picnic on the 
yard of a haunted house by the river.. That 
time we went bathing and swimming before 
supper At sunset the cloths were spread 
and a delicious supper was set out After 
supper we sang old familiar songs, told ghost 
stories and went out on moonlight sails 
There is always a party of older people with 
us to play chaperone. 

In winter we still continue our fishing par- 
ties, only it's another kind of fishing In 
summer we use rods and lines and in win- 
ter we cal) it “striking. One holds a hand 
torch light while the others, being able to 
eee the fish, strike with a bob and we often 
This kind of fish 


seven miles 


get a nice bunch of fish 
ing is on the creeks, 

Opossum hunting is another pastime of the 
young people around here. We go with axes, 
guns, and dogs Persimmon trees, and old 
Potato patches are the best places. Opossutns 
are slow runners and to_get a crowd running 
end dodging after one is rare fun. 

ETHEL BRINSON 
Grantsboro, N. C. 


THE SAW-PALMETTO 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ANAVERAL is situated on a peninsula 

about twenty-five miles from Titusville, 
the seat of Brevard County, and about four 
miles nearly west of Cape Canaveral. On 
the east side of this peninsula is the Atlan- 
tic ocean and on the west side is Banana 
River. Banana River is about four miles 
wide and is between Canaveral and Merrits 
Island. 

Most people here pick saw-palmetto ber- 
ries in winter and some are fishermen. The 
saw-palmetto bush looks much like a small 
palm. In some places the fans or bushes 
grow very large, but usually they are not 
over eighteen inches in diameter. When 
dried, the berry looks much like dates, and 
the skin is black in color, and.thick. Be- 
tween the skin and stone is a fiber that 
seems to be full of cells. These are full of 
juice which is sweet. They grow in bunches, 
one to three feet long, and are clipped from 
the bush and shaken into a barrel. They 
are then carried home by wagon loads and 
put into crates on stands where there is 
good ventilation. 

When the skins shrink up to the stones 
they are dried sufficiently for shipment 
Then they are brought indoors and culled 
and sacked to be shipped. They are used 
for medicinal purposes and are very health- 
ful to eat while fresh, besides being deli- 
cious. Most every kind of animal here eats 
them, and the horses and hogs like them es- 
pecially 

Most everybody here has orange groves 
and in winter when they are ripe they are 
picked, packed and shipped off to other 
places, BUSIL J. JEFFORDS., 

Canaveral, Brevard Co., Fla. 








Tips on Trapping the Mink 


HE mink is among the hardest of all the 

fur-bearing animals totrap. The mink has 
@ sense of smell so keen that it can smell the 
*ecent of man on traps days after they have 
been handled. Frequently one is found 
which even the skill of the expert cannot 
take. 

The home of the mink is on small, mean- 
dering creeks where the brush and drift- 
wood offer it protection. Around old bridges, 
especially if made of rocks, in tiles, at the 
Toots of trees overhanging the water and 
similar places, are ideal for locating sets. 
The male mink is a traveler and will go 








trance A bait ought not to be used 
a single night The female does net Remember when setting a trap for the 
wander far from its den, perhaps a half mile mink that as soon as the jaws close upon its 
being the limit. Sets made in the vicinity legs, it will attempt to get into deep water 
of a female’s den usually bring goed results 
if baited properly 

Strange as it may seem, if one wil! go 
along the banks of a small stream and dig 
small pockets resembling dens, early in the 
fall, within a few weeks these will be imhab- 
ited by minks 


miles in 


If the stake is so the fur bearer can, it wil! 
swim around until it is impossible to get 
back to shore The weight of the trap in 
sures the pelt ° 

The beginner should always make his sets 
in water Whenever it is possible, for the hu- 
Then later traps may be set man scent is destroyed Care ought be 
where the animals enter the water taken that there are no signs of the set such 

At tiles, those about half filled with water, as boot marks, et When finishing dash 
are good places for traps water over everything that the hands have 
touched It is a geod plan after a trap has 


In case there are 


no tracks about, arrange the traps so that 


the springs are nearest the Grains Should been placed not to approach too closely as 
there be signs of the mink, reverse and have long as it is not disturbed 
the jaWs nearest the tile Never place a The best nights for taking the mink are 


trap so the jaws are parallel! to the opening, 
for when this is done the mink is often 


warm, rainy ones The fuc bearers seem 
most active at these times 





MAKE 1918 COUNT FOR SOMETHING 


BEFORE us is another year of pessibilities—twelve months’ time filled with 
wonderful opportunities! How will we use this time and these oppertunities ? 
Some of us will accomplish great and praiseworthy things; but seme, like 
“Blunder” in the well-known fairy tale, will keep oer exes shut toe everything 
that makes for progress and will end the year witheut having become more effi- 
cient or useful to ourselves or others. 

Each one is responsible for the success he or she achieves and the boy or girl 
who will accomplish mest is the one who keeps wide-awake—always ready and 
eager to grasp every oppertupity that leads to greater happiness for himself or 
herself and others 

Besides being wide-awake and on the alert for unexpected opportunities, every 
one of us ought also to decide on some definite things we will do this year. Why 
not resolve to make and save $100 during 1918 that can be used later to attend 
college? Why not decide to join the boys’ corn club, the girls’ canning club, the 
pig club or poultry club?) Why not @ctermine to become well-grounded in the 
principles of soil fertility or domestic science? These and a hundred other things 
are worthy of a place in the plans of every Southern farm boy and girl. Let’s go 
over our needs and then— 

Make some worth-while New Year's resolutions and keep them! 











thrown out of reach when the set is sprung 
Stake a dead chicken in shallow water, 
surrounding it with traps. Instead of em- 


When making a set on land, the first re- 
quisite is that the traps be absolute), clean 
and free from smell I would strongly re- 
ploying several traps, some pelt hunters pre- commend that they be smoked over a 
fer to use but one or two. This may be ac- smudge of green wood or feathers It is 
complshed by building a pen around the de- well also to dip the traps in blood or bury 
coy with sticks or stones, using traps only them for a short time in damp earth, which 
at openings left between them. has practically the same effect as smoking 








-them Afte* the leaning process, the nak- 
hands ought not ome in contact with 
them Use gloves—not any old pair which 


might happen to be handy but a pair for 
trapping on! the palms of which have been 


covered with beeswax 

In runways are ideal places for land sets 
Scoop out a small excavation and if a stake 
must be employed for a fastening, it should 
be driven directiy under the trap In sets 
of this kind, the overing. best suited in 
most cases is dust or dirt If one places a 
wad of cotton or wool under the pan of the 
trap, he can cover it with a quarter inch of 
dirt and the set will spring. Stray particles 
of ground must be removed I would re- 
commend if possible that sets of this kind 
be made only when water sets will not an- 
swer or cannot be made, and then just be- 
fore a rain 

Muskrat flesh is one of the best lures for 
the mink Cut the bait into small pieces. 
Rabbit is also good. The carcass of this 
should make about nine or ten decoys 


GEORGE J. THIESSEN 





COMING MEETINGS, ETC. 





Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, January 1-February 9. 

Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, 
January 2-12 

North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, January 3-March 3 

Florida Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 
ville, January 15-25. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacke- 


burg, February 5-March 1. 

Southern Cattlemen's Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918 

Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, 
Georgia, January 30, 31, and February 1 

North Carolina Forestry Association, Wil- 
mington, N. C., January 25, 1918 

Florida State Fair and Exposition, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, February 26 to March 39, 
L918. 

Virginia Farmers’ [nstitute, Murphy Ho- 
tel Auditorium tichmond, Va., January 
0-31. 

Beekeepers’ Association, New Bern, N. C., 
January 10, 1918 

Texas State Farmers’ Union, Forth Worth, 
Texas, January 22, 1918. 

National Shorthorn Congress, Show and 
Sale, Chicago, Illinois, February 18-23. 

South Carolina Home Demonstration 
Agents, Winthrop College, January 4-30. 
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ane wise Farmer will take no c 
i A ton in the barn is w 











Don’t Wait a Day Longer to Order Fertilizers 


The Car Shortage is alarming, and growing worse. 


but will et his Order for Fertilizer into the first 





nt coming his way. 
be Sekai’ in full carloads. Cas should be unloaded premptly and released quthly. 
Now is the time above all others for the Farmer to make sure of getting his Fertilizers. 





Our government asks for maximum crops. 


YOU MAY NOT GET THEM WHEN ‘NEEDED. 


RHODES BUILDING 





Crops will buy more Fertilizer mow than ever before. 
Fertilizers can be used more profitably mow than at any time in the past. 
ORDER YOUR FERTILIZERS TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, OTHERWISE 


Put Your Fertilizer Problems Up to the Agri- 
cultural Experts of the Farm Service Bureau 


Soil Improvement Committee 
SOUTHERN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA, GA. 





























The world wants more poultry 





this year. If you want more 


money, I think I have 
the answer for you 
in my new book. 
Send for copy. 


H. H. J OHNSON 


“Incubator Man’’ 


Let Me 


UEUVTUL UU SSUCESEOLLLLH LLL ULL 


try users. 
self and printed in his own print shop. 
but I believe it tells the story. 


It will give you the inside on profitable poultry 
raising. It’s our latest book, in it lam giving 
you the cream of our experience and ideas 
which helped to start our 750,000 customers, 


You see poultry raising is a sort of first love 
with the Johnsons. Father and mother raised 
Petaces long before father invented Old Trusty. 

fact, it was their success with poultry that sug- 
gested our building incubators and brooders. 


And I believe it was this knowledge of poul- 
try coupled with the making of common sense 
machines and giving a square 
deal that did most to make our 
business the largest of its kind 
in’ the world. You will want 
to raise more poultry this year. 
Send for our book and get 
started on the right track. The 


World Wants 
MMJonne, POUltry — You 
Want Profits 


The call has gone out to not only save food 
but produce more food. And what could bet- 
ter fill the bill than more poultry? Think 
of the current prices for eggs and chick- 

ens! I canrecall when mother received 

only eight cents a dozen for eggs and 

$2.75 a dozen for chickens! Vet she 

made money. If you are now 

raising poultry, raise more poul- 
try. And if you have no poul- 
try, let me help you get 
started. Raise at least 





**Inventor of 
Old Trusty’’ 


Johnson 
Company 
Clay Center,Neb. &. 


Please send me your 
1918 Old Trusty Book. 
® 


Company 


Nebraska 


Z. Re oN, 


Paadibawecaccce G6 Cocbetaesreteccece pO are 


Send You 
My New B 


Beng y THIS BOOK myself and don’t want to brag about it too much but do 

want to say I believe it’s unlike any other book about chickens. 

J ene’ our 26th year selling incubators and brooders, and while its intention is 
to tell you something about our machines, it is also aacomplete A B C for poul- ’ 
Unlike most catalogs, this one is written 7 the manufacturer hime @& 
As a work of 


M. M. Johnson 


Clay Center, 


S338 Msees 
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This book 


art, it might fall short, 


your own poultry and save expenses. 

Suppose you use the 120-egg size Old Trusty. 
In six months you should have a good sized 
flock of chickens, which, even if sold at once for 
meat could bring a handsome profit. But the 
chances are you would keep a number of the 
hens as layers and nowadays when every egg 
costs a nickel or more at the stores, getting your 
own eggs isa big item. Many of our customers 
make their poultry profits pay their living ex- 
penses. 

Mrs. Mand Huffman, of Eagletown, Okla., says, 
‘*While my husband farms, | make expenses at 
home and hope to help buy a farm soon.”’ 


J. M. Black, of San Antonio, Texas, says he 
got 2,040 eggs from less than 25 hens which 
were confined in coops on a city lot since first 
hatched. 

And I could quote many more, but the point is 
reader, how much profit do you want to make 
with Old Trusty? Get Old Trusty and make 
several hatches this winter. Winter hatches 
make the biggest profits. 


Write Today 


and get our book. You want Old Trusty this 
year. With big profits and valuable eggs at 
stake, you want surest results. Clear, flawless 
redwood case, with heat and cold-proof insula- 
tion on all sides, top and bottom. And hot 
water heated, like America’s best homes. 


But I am not going to try [to sell you an Old 
Trusty from this ad. All I want is your name 
and address so I can send our book. Read it 
over, then go in for another farm income this 
year. Yours truly, H. H. JOHNSON, 


OldT 


atches all Varie 
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Pay Freight 
or Express 


Quick shipment from Clay 
ware- 
house at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Old Trusty comes com- 


ready for 
business the minute you 


Center, Neb., or 


pletely built - 





Note the es | 


thermometer — al- 
ways in place and 
always im view. 
The big oil drawer 
(on the metal cov- 
er machine) holds 
six quarts. Saves 
refilling. The top 
of the machine is 
clear and is handy 
for holding the egg 
tray when taken 
out. 


take the crate off and 


screw the legs on. 





Test Your Own 
Seed Corn 
We can ship this gal- 
vanized metal seed test- 
ing tray to - in on the 
ttom of ¢! b 
Test your ened in Old. 
Trusty between hatches. 
Find out whether your 
soft corn will grow 
and sellit at the 
seed corn price. 





fede 


We make Old Trusty with 
and without e met 
cover. Take your choice, 
this redwood model comes 
a little cheaper. Real Old 
Le Rowe peer ay allthe 
way through, pure copper 
hot water heating system, 
clear redwood case with 
cold-proof triple wall con- 
struction. Many 
im continuous use 
10 to 14 years. 
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